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THROUGH THE GERMAN LINES. 


I, THE MOVE TO THE FRONT. 


AS every one now knows, the 
transfer of the Expeditionary 
Force to France was remark- 
able, not only for its extra- 
ordinary smoothness, but also 
for the secrecy with which it 
was carried out. Our brigade 
were in camp near Harrow-on- 
the-Hill, and we only knew of 
our intended departure a few 
hours before we moved. We 
left camp at midnight on 21st 
August and arrived at Bou- 
logne on 22nd after dark. At 
10.30 p.m. I was detailed to 
superintend the disembarka- 
tion of transport. I worked 
at this until 2.30 a.m, and 
then called my Second Captain 
to finish the job, which gave 
me an opportunity for lying 
down for about one and a half 
hours. At 4.30 A.M. we landed 
and marched to camp near the 
Castle. At 11 AM. or there- 
abouts I was sent for to the 
Brigade Office and told to 
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report on a position at La 
Chapelle, a village about four 
miles along the coast towards 
Ostend. German cavalry were 
reported to be not so very far 
away, and it was considered 
necessary to reconnoitre a po- 
sition for the brigade to take 
up, in case of an attempted 
raid on Boulogne, So I set out 
with a couple of men of my 
company as escort on bicycles, 
and whilst doing the work we 
were given every assistance 
(including beer, for the weather 
was steaming) by the French 
villagers. By 2.30 P.M. sketch 
and report had been handed in, 
and camp reached once more. 
At 8.15 P.M. we paraded and 
marched to the station to en- 
train. The enthusiasm of the 
inhabitants was extraordinary. 
The streets were packed, and 
we forged our way through a 
crowd of wildly cheering French 
people, Every window was 
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occupied, flags were waved, 
and every now and then some 
cheerful citizen would clap us 
on the back. One such rushed 
up to me, seized my hand in 
both of his, shook it excitedly, 
and cried, “Bon courage, mon 
ami—bon courage.” The hill 
from the castle being very 
steep, proved too much for the 
machine-gun which was being 
man-handled down it, and it 
took charge, eventually dash- 
ing into a shop window, and 
badly crushing one of the de- 
tachment, who had a leg 
broken. The train left at about 
12.30 A.M. for a “destination 
unknown.” 

The strength of my company 
at this time was 5 officers, 220 
N.C.O.’s and men. 

We arrived at Le Cateau 
at about 10.30 A.m., detrained, 
and moved to a field }-mile 
away, where we waited 
while the transport was un- 
loaded. At about 11.30 A.M. 
we got on the move, and 
marched vid Inchy, to bivouac 
about }-mile S.W. of Inchy 
(about five miles N.W. of Le 
Cateau, which was then G.H.Q. 
of General Sir John French). 
At about six o’clock I was 
once more sent for to Bri- 
gade Headquarters and told 
to reconnoitre the road to an 
artillery position near Solesmes 
(about eight miles to the north), 
so as to be able to guide the 
column by night, if required to 
do so. I asked my company 
for one volunteer to go with 
me, pointing out that it meant 
for him merely weariness and 
loss of sleep. The entire com- 
pany promptly clamorously 
volunteered. I eventually took 
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the best boxer in the battalion 
with me. 

All went well till I got near 
Solesmes and begun to hunt 
for an approach to the position 
indicated. It was then quite 
dark. Aided by the inhab- 
itants we reconnoitred for a 
road going west along a rail- 
way embankment, but finding 
it impracticable for guns, were 
obliged to go through the 
village, which would, prefer- 
ably, have been avoided. We 
had got a couple of hundred 
yards when we were challenged 
in French, and found a barrier 
across the road. The sentry 
didn’t like the look of us, but 
calling out “Aux armes!” sum- 
moned his guard, keeping us 
meanwhile at the point of his 
bayonet. The guard came 
running up from one side of 
the barricade, and the civil 
population from the other. 
Laudable but unpleasant keen- 
ness was shown by the guard 
in getting their bayonets as 
near us as possible. The officer 
on guard then arrived and 
asked me who we were. I told 
him we were English. This 
remark of mine was received 
with scorn by the crowd, and a 
certain amount of incredulity 
on the part of the officer. This 
was not to be wondered at, 
since, as we afterwards heard, 
they had, up to that time, seen 
no English there, and our 
khaki looked in the dim light 
of a lantern very like the Ger- 
man blue-grey uniform. The 
French, of course, were dressed 
in their blue greatcoat and red 
overalls. 

The French officer was rather 
perplexed. He was very polite, 
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and asked me if I would mind 
seeing the Maire. I naturally 
said I should be charmed (in 
spite of the valuable time I was 
losing, but there was no alter- 
native). So we were marched 
away, surrounded by the guard 
—about twenty of them—and 
our bicycles taken away from 
us—*“ confiscated,” the soldiers 
were careful to inform us! My 
orderly was delighted. He 
wore one long grin after that, 
for he felt that the night was 
net going to be so monotonous 
after all. The crowd were im- 
mensely interested. ‘Sales 
prussiens,” I heard one patriot 
call us. But there was none 
of that booing and groaning 
that I afterwards noticed when 
German prisoners were seen in 
the streets. The Hun had yet 
to make his reputation. 

At the Mairie all was soon 
explained, apologies offered for 
which, as I told the Maire, 
there was really no cause, and, 
our bicycles having been re- 
stored, we went on our way 
rejoicing. 

We were not, however, to 
get out of Solesmes so easily. 
We were scarcely more than a 
couple of hundred yards from 
the Mairie when we were 
stopped by two men. I could 
see in the dark that they were 
both in uniform, but so many 
people are, in France, that I 
did not necessarily put them 
down as soldiers. They turned 
back when we reached them 
and walked beside us. 

“Who are you?” asked one 
of them, a man whom I judged 
to be about fifty years old. 

“An English officer,” I re- 
plied. 
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“What are you doing here?” 

“T am on a mission from my 
general.” 

“What mission ?” 

It is not a-good thing to 
give away one’s work on active 
service to strangers, and yet I 
did not want to offend any one 
in the village, so I answered, 
“Well, possibly you are a 
soldier or have been one, and 
so you will understand that 
one does not always speak of 
these things.” 

“T am a soldier,” he replied, 
‘for I happen to be the general 
in command here, and I want to 
know what you are doing.” 

I apologised, but it was quite 
impossible to talk openly in the 
street, as I explained, for the 
crowd we had always with us, 
He said, “ Very well, we will go 
to my office and have a talk.” 

So we went off to his head- 
quarters, a large building in 
the square, and I left my - 
orderly outside with the 
bicycles, the guard, and about 
half the population of Solesmes. 
The orderly was enjoying him- 
self enormously. 

Two staff officers remained 
in the room with the general, 
and the conversation ran 
somewhat after the following 
fashion :— 

‘“‘ Where do you come from?” 

“ Beaumont.” 

“Beaumont. Where is that?” 

“Near Inchy, about eight 
miles south of this place.” The 
general looked at his staff 
officers, who both shook their 
heads. Then he said— 

“There is no village of that 
name in that direction.” 

I assured him he was mis- 
taken, and eventually we found 
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it, either on his map or on 
mine. 

“What troops are at Beau- 
mont?” 

“T know of one brigade. 
There may be more now.” 

“There are no British troops 
in that direction.” 

I insisted that I came from 
there, and asked for his reason 
for doubting me. 

‘“‘ Because I had reports from 
that direction this morning.” 

“At what time?” I asked. 

“ At eleven o'clock.” 

“There may not have been 
at eleven, but there were at 
one.” 

He was plainly puzzled, and 
it was evident that he did not 
trust me. In answer to further 
questions I told him the num- 
ber of our brigade and division, 
and when we left England, 
arrived at Boulogne, and de- 
trained at Le Cateau. I then 
told what my present work 
was. 

“But,” he said, “what does 
your general want to bring 
guns here for?” 

“My work is merely to find 
a way to this position” (on the 
map). “I naturally didn’t ask 
my general why he wanted 
to bring guns in this direc- 
tion.” 

He saw the force of that, 
and went on, “But is it 
possible that he doesn’t know 
I hold Solesmes?” 

“He evidently has not been 
informed.” 

I asked him where his guns 
were. He pointed out the 
position of three batteries on 
the map, to the north of the 
village. ‘“ Anyhow,” I went 


on, “my orders are to find a 
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way to this spot, and [ 
naturally want to do it. Can 
you give me a guide?” 

“T do not advise it. I have 


my patrols everywhere, and 
you would be bound to be 
shot. It is not safe. You 
are fortunate not to have 
been shot as it is.” 

In addition, they all assured 
me there was no way up to 
this place for guns. I was 
then asked if I would speak 
on the telephone to the French 
divisional staff. I did so, and 
when I returned to the room 
where the general had _ re- 
mained (the divisional staff 
having said they were not 
at all interested in the matter), 
the general said— 

“Although I am sure you 
are what you say you are, 
still these are unusual times, 
and perhaps you would not 
mind undressing, or giving 
me some proof that you are 
English.” 

This rather amused me, but 
I showed him my identity 
disc, and explained to him 
the interpretation of the 
various hieroglyphics on it. 
He was then quite satisfied. 
It was now 10.30, and I had 
lost quite enough time, so 
decided to return to camp, for 
in addition to the difficulty 
in getting by night to my 
destination, it seemed to me 
to be more important to 
report that the position was 
already held by French guns, 
though not on that particular 
hill. So I said “good-night ” 
to my French friends, who 
were now extremely cordial, 
and they gave us a safe con- 
duct beyend their lines. And 
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thus we retraced our way 
and got back to Beaumont 
about midnight, when, having 
reported to the brigade-major, 
I went on to camp and found 
we were moving in an hour, so 
lay down for a little sleep, but 
this was impossible on account 
of the noise of a waking camp. 

At 1.30 am. the brigade 
packed up, and at two o’clock 
we were on the move. The 


II. FONTAINE-AU-TERTRE AND HAUCOURT. 


As soon as we had finished 
our breakfast (i.e, a cup of 
tea!) we moved off the road by 
battalions and took up a posi- 
tion of defence. Our réle was 
to cover the retirement of the 
2nd Corps (8rd and 5th Divi- 
sions), and we had been placed 
under the orders of the 2nd 
Corps commander for this pur- 
pose. The country was un- 
dulating, with St Python to 
the right front and St Vaast 
to the left front. The rest of 
the brigade were on our right. 
Of our battalion, my company 
was in front and another 
écheloned in rear to my left, 
about 1000 yards away. The 
other two companies were at 
first kept in reserve, at a farm 
called Fontaine-au-Tertre. My 
company were in beet- and 
corn-fields, I drew back my 
left, and kept one platoon as a 
reserve on my left, being appre- 
hensive of an attack on that 
flank, as the firing was heaviest 
from that direction. The second 
in command came up at about 
11 A.M. and stayed with me 
throughout the day. The 
firing came closer, and the C.O. 
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brigade went through Beau- 
mont and Inchy, and then 
north through Viesly towards 
St Python. We could see 
Solesmes about two miles 
away to our right front. At 
about 5.30 A.M. we halted 
and got some breakfast. 
Suddenly we heard the dull 
reverberating boom of artil- 
lery. We had got to the 
front at last! 


sent us up orders for our line 
of retirement, when it became 
necessary, since we were there 
to fight a retiring action, cover- 
ing the retirement of our 2nd 
Corps. 

We entrenched our position, 
and at about midday some 
French troops came in from 
the front and retired by our 
left, commandeering a waggon 
from a farm on the way, which 
they loaded with wounded. 
Our orders for the line of re- 
tirement were row modified. 
Instead of going to Cambrai, 
some twelve miles to the west, 
we were to march S.W. on 
Fontaine-au-Pire. 

At about 2 P.M., or perhaps 
a little later, we saw cavalry 
to our left. There were about 
a brigade. Their scouts came 
to within 700 yards of us, 
but we were not sure whether 
they were British or Germans. 
I am now convinced that they 
were Germans. Neither side 
fired. Previous to this, the 
Irish Fusiliers had heavily fired 
on a German aeroplane, which, 
flying at a height of about 
4000 feet, was not damaged. 
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At about four o’clock I got 
orders to retire to the farm, 
where two reserve companies 
were holding outlying orchards. 
It had then been raining for 
half an hour or so, and my 
company got under cover of 
barns, &c., and we went to 
work to get some food. Whilst 
tea was being got ready, the 
farm was shelled, shells burst- 
ing in and around the farm- 
yard. So our men _ were 
got together, and _ sentries 
posted over one of the en- 
trances. A sentry at once 
reported cavalry advancing 
from the N. and N.E. On 
ths heights above Solesmes 
and St Python large masses 
of troops were visible, with 
cavalry approaching from the 
direction of St Python. I at 
once called out two platoons, 
who lined the bank of the road 
with fixed bayonets. The other 
two platoons remained in sup- 
port. We waited till the cav- 
alry were quite close, when we 
found that they were our own 
troops. They came past us, 
and both parties cheered vigor- 
ously. An officer told me they 
had had a pretty hot time of 
it, but had given as good as 
they got. 

Two battalions of the brigade 
were holding the approaches to 
this farm across the fields, and 
we also blocked all roads, We 
belonged to the 4th Division, 
and had been placed tempor- 
arily under the command of 
General Smith Dorrien, com- 
manding 2nd Army Corps, and 
our réle was, as already men- 
tioned, to hold our ground 
until the 2nd Corps had re- 
tired. It got quite dark, but 
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still no orders had come to 
go back. 

At about 8 P.M. our ad- 
vanced companies holding the 
orchard saw mounted troops 
coming up the road. Every 
one was on the qui vive, 
and absolute silence was kept. 
Not until the advancing horse- 
men got within about 20 yards 
of the line of trenches did the 
challenge ring out— 

“Halt! hands up.” 

There was no reply, so the 
French language was tried— 
“Halte, qui vive?” The 
column halted and appeared 
undecided, but there was no 
reply, and the column were 
seen to be edging away. 

At once the order to fire 
was given to our men, and a 
burst of musketry broke out. 
The enemy, for such they 
proved to be, broke and gal- 
loped off whilst we collected 
their casualties. Again an 
advance was made against 
another battalion, and again 
a rattle of musketry brought 
their forward movement to a 
halt and sent the survivors 
scurrying away. After this 
we were left alone, and 
wounded Germans found in 
front of our lines were brought 
in and attended to. 

At about 1130 Pm. the 
order to retire reached us. We 
got our waggons, guns, &., 
away first, taking them over 
the grass, to keep as quiet 
as possible, and then got 
going, having called in our 
advanced companies. We took 
our wounded with us. I think 
there had only been one man 
killed in the brigade. 

We marched all that night 
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vid Viesly, Bethencourt, Cau- 
dry, Ligny-en-Cambrésis, Hau- 
court, which we reached just 
after dawn, about 4.30 a.m. 

It was a most trying march. 

Men had been on the move 
since 2 A.M. the previous 
day. There had been little 
time for rest or food, as 
they were always on the 
qut vive, entrenching, getting 
soaked by the rain, shelled 
in the farm, and attacked by 
night. Several of the reserv- 
ists also had come from some 
quiet employment which did 
not tend to harden the feet, 
or keep them fit to carry the 
heavy marching order kit they 
had worn all that hot August 
day. So the conditions for a 
night march were hardly ideal. 
Men did their level best (they 
always do that), but they fell 
asleep as they marched, and 
dropped from sheer exhaustion. 

I know that I, at times, 
staggered across the read, try- 
ing to keep awake, I had had 
no sleep the night before, nor 
the night we landed, and was 
very weary. 

At last, just after dawn, we 
halted on the outskirts of the 
village of Haucourt. The 
country to the north (to our 
right) fell in a gentle open 
slope for 700-800 yards, and 
then rose sharply to a well- 
defined ridge about -mile 
away. To our left (é.¢., south) 
the ground rose fairly steeply, 
thus hiding the country behind. 

We moved off the road, and 
the battalion were told to lie 
down and sleep for a bit. The 
horses were sent away to water, 
sentries were posted, and we 
lay down. But our rest was 
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of short duration, for about an 
hour later a few dropping shots 
to the north were heard, fol- 
lowed by a heavy burst of 
musketry from beyond the 
ridge. The colonel at once 
gave orders for the different 
companies, and within a min- 
ute the men—having rapidly 
fallen in, carrying under their 
arms waterproof sheets on 
which they had been lying, 
entrenching tools, &c., and 
other equipment which had 
got loose whilst they slept— 
were being hurried off to take 
up their allotted positions. 

It is always interesting to 
hear how one’s enemy gets to 
the position he does, when he 
has appeared at a time or place 
where he was not expected, 
and undoubtedly the details of 
the way in which the Germans 
performed their extraordinarily 
rapid advances at this time 
will furnish most fascinating 
reading. It must be remem- 
bered that we had begun our 
retirement from the north at 
about 11.30 P.M., and as far as 
we knew the German infantry 
were then some miles away. 
We had marched by a good 
road for some five or six hours 
without a sign to show that 
any hostile troops knew of our 
movement and direction, and 
yet within an hour of our 
arrival, here they were attack- 
ing our outposts a mile to our 
front. And attacking in force 
too, as we were shortly to 
find out. 

The battalion was disposed 
as follows :— 

Two companies extended 
along the front, and the other 
two companies held back in re- 
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serve, some way in rear of the 
hill which rose to the south 
of the road by which we had 
marched. 

The strength of my com- 
pany at the commencement of 
this action was 5 officers and 
184 N.C.O.’s and men, 

On our right were the rest 
of the brigade. Then came 
my company on the road, with 
the left resting on the village 
of Haucourt. The other front 
company took up a position on 
the rising ground to my rear 
in a turnip field. They were 
only about 50-70 yards in rear 
—if as much—and being so 
much higher than we were, 
could fire over our heads. 

We began hurriedly to en- 
trench, the firing to our front 
growing fiercer every minute. 
The rattle of the machine-guns 
becoming more and more con- 
tinuous, together with the con- 
stant white puffs of shrapnel 
bursting impartially along the 
whole ridge, told of the weight 
of the attack. It became evi- 
dent that the ridge must be 
reinforced, or lost. About this 
time I met a staff officer belong- 
ing to the brigade on our right, 
who said: “They are very hard 
pushed on that ridge, and my 
brigadier wants support. The 
right of your brigade are going 
to reinforce. Can’t you take up 
your company?” Telling him 
I would see if I could, I hurried 
across to the second in command 
and gave him the message. He 


gave me leave to take up my 
company, and said the other 
front company would come for- 
ward to hold my trenches and 
give us covering fire in case we 
needed it. 
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My company then rapidly 
advanced in an endeavour to 
get up on to the ridge and be 
of some use. Away to the 
right could be seen lines of men 
going up the slope on to the 
ridge. Along the whole of the 
ridge there was now a continu- 
ous roar—rifle, machine-gun, 
and artillery combining to make 
an appalling din. The enemy 
got the ridge before we could 
reach it, and drove our ad- 
vanced troops off it. So the 
company was ordered to retire, 
and came back to its original 
position with a loss of two men 
wounded, 

The Germans having got the 
ridge, were seemingly content. 
Anyhow they made no effort to 
advance across the perfectly 
open ground separating them 
from the British trenches. They 
kept below the crest, as though 
afraid of drawing our rifle fire. 
Our second in command had, 
however, given us orders not to 
fire until they came within 300 
yards of our line, so they needn’t 
have been so careful. 

An artillery duel now started, 
in which our guns, posted just 
in rear of our advanced com- 
panies, had the best of it, and 
the German fire ceased. A 
hostile aeroplane, a Taube (so 
called because it resembles a 
dove), shortly afterwards came 
over us to locate our gun posi- 
tions. Our reserve companies 
blazed away at it, but without 
effect, and our friend the Taube 
returned to its dovecot ! 

As soon as it had gone, our 
guns shifted position, as they 
guessed the reason of the visit, 
and a few minutes later a storm 
of shells came hurtling through 
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the air on to the position the 
guns had just left. They made 
a pretty fair mess of that field, 
and compelled us to lie close in 
our trenches. The only people 
who were not affected by it were 
the battery they were trying 
to hit. Later on the enemy 
brought up some heavier guns 
and silenced our field batteries. 

During the morning, some- 
where about midday, I fancy, 
I had been searching in rear of 
our position for my reserve 
ammunition which had some- 
how gone astray, when, in re- 
turning, I passed one of our 
batteries and went up to them. 
A divisional staff officer was up 
there. I asked him if he knew 
what was on my right or left. 
“You have got the division on 
your right, and 20,000 French 
on your left; you can hear them 
over there,” pointing to our left 
front where the fight had been 
raging all the morning. I 
asked him what was going to 
happen. 

“You've got to hang on 
here, weve got no end of 
transport huddled up in Hau- 
court and Ligny. You must 
stop here till that’s clear. As 
you'll probably be attacked this 
afternoon, you'd better dig 
yourselves in well.” 

I passed this on to our second 
in command, and we did dig 
ourselves in well, improving our 
trenches as far as we could, 
having only the hand entrench- 
ing tool with us. 

In the afternoon, during an 
artillery duel, our machine- 
guns posted on the left of my 
company, seeing a good target, 
suddenly let rip at a quarry 
about 900 yards away. This 
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fairly took away the breath of 
the German artillery, who 
stopped firing, evidently ex- 
pecting an infantry attack. 
A few minutes later their guns 
switched on to us. They fired 
singly or in salvoes, the shells 
lopping off branches of the 
poplars lining the road we 
were on, or cutting the whole 
trunk in two. Their aim was 
excellent, the shrapnel bursting 
overhead with that nasty sharp 
resounding crash and vicieus 
ear - splitting twang as the 
bullets hurtled down on to our 
devoted heads. 

It evidently was not con- 
sidered etiquette for our ma- 
chine-guns to intervene during 
a gun duel. From the way 
in which they peppered us, 
one might have thought the 
machine-guns had bagged a 
real live Crown Prince, or 
one of the other Lord High 
Everything Else’s of which the 
German army is so prolific. 

One effect of this bombard- 
ment was to start a fire in a 
house just in rear of my right. 
We didn’t want this blazing 
away at night and giving our 
position away, so some of us 
got to work and put it out. It 
is interesting to note that 
amongst those hit by the 
shrapnel was the machine-gun 
sergeant, who had been struck 
in the middle of the forehead 
by a shrapnel bullet, which had 
merely cut the skin. Whether 
this was due to lack of initiative 
on the part of the bursting 
charge, or the protective power 
of the sergeant’s skull, I am 
quite unable to say. 

We sent our casualties up 


to the church, which had been 
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converted into a hospital, and 
sat tight for further develop- 
ments. But time went on, and 
the expected infantry attack 
still did not come off, and at 
last it began to growdusk. So 
we set to work to take up 
night positions, no orders to 
retire having been received. 

On my left were a few weak 
detachments of other corps, 
which had belonged to the 
outpost line that was driven in 
in the morning, and these now 
rejoined their units on our 
right. This left a few of my 
men in the village, but not 
enough to defend it against a 
night attack. So our second 
in command decided not to 
hold the village at all, but told 
me to get my men out of it. 
As I was doing this a burst of 
fire came from the left. Going 
down the road in that direc- 
tion I asked what the men 
were firing at. 
cally dark, and impossible to 
see what was going on, except 
that bullets came whizzing 
down the road from the open 
country beyond the village. I 
found the men all across the 
road with fixed bayonets, blaz- 
ing away. They assured me 
that Germans were attacking 
them. As I had heard the 
French were on our left I did 
not believe it, and asked, 
“What makes you think they 
are German?” 

“‘T saw the spiked helmets,” 
was the reply. Now, the 
French troops don’t wear 
spiked helmets, nor, as we 
know, do the British I 
stopped the firing, and dead 
silence reigned. Seeing that 
the enemy were not pressing 
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here, we hurried on with 
getting the men out of the 
village on to their night 
position. 

Suddenly a violent rattle of 
musketry started from the rear 
of the village and to the rear 
of the left of my company, 
who retaliated vigorously and 
stopped the enemy. This was 
followed in a few minutes by 
loud cheering in the village, 
then silence. The left of the 
company were faced in the 
direction of the firing and we 
awaited an attack. But none 
came, and the only sounds 
were trumpets continuously 
sounding in the village. The 
trumpets were not British. 
Dead silence reigned all along 
our line. The cheers had 
sounded so very like our own 
that we thought and hoped 
they were our reserves who had 
come up, as the firing was 
between us and our reserves. 
But this hope was soon 
shattered. 

I was standing by the edge 
of our line when I saw a man 
coming into it from the direc- 
tion of the village. He proved 
to be our medical officer, whom 
I had seen in the church during 
the day. 

I asked him who was in the 
village. 

“Germans!” 

“ How do you know?” 

“TI was taken prisoner by 
them.” 

Explaining what had hap- 
pened, he said: “They came 
on us suddenly at. the church, 
where I was standing with 
some stretcher- bearers and 
R.A.M.C. men, who were all 
wearing their badges. An 
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officer came up to me and told 
me I should be shot in the 
morning for treason. I asked 
him what I had done, and he 
replied: ‘Never mind, that is 
not your affair.’ Then they 
put us in front of their men, 
and with Germans holding my 
arms on either side, we were 
driven up the road towards 
your men, who naturally enough 
blazed at us as soon as they 
spotted the Germans. Lots of 
the Germans went down, in- 
cluding the two who were hold- 
ing me, but I, by a miracle, 
was untouched, and in the con- 
fusion and darkness managed 
to get away. But nearly all 
my stretcher-bearers were shot 
by your men.” This was our 
first experience of the disgrace- 
ful disregard by the Germans 
of the ordinary rules of civil- 
ised warfare, and of the con- 
tempt which these disciples of 
“Kultur” have for anything 
savouring of fair or honourable 
methods. 

All firing had now ceased, 
and we seriously began to 
wonder why we had received 
no orders or information from 
our reserves, On our right 
were advanced detachments of 
two other battalions of the 
brigade, together with various 
details who in the stress of 
battle had got separated from 
their units. They reported 
that the Germans had occupied 
Ligny (on our right), so the 
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enemy were round both our 
flanks. An officer, who said 
he knew where Brigade Head- 
quarters had been, went off to 
try and find them. Meanwhile 
we waited, with not a little 
anxiety, for the position was, 
to say the least, a perilous one. 
The men were very good, not 
bothering one with questions, 
though they well knew some- 
thing was wrong. 

At last our messenger re- 
turned. He told us he had 
failed to find Headquarters, 
and we heard that the brigade 
had retired some hours earlier. 
He had seen a bicycle in a 
ditch, and beside it a complete 
British equipment, with the 
contents strewn all over the 
place. Now a soldier does not 
strew the contents of his kit 
all about the road, nor does 
he leave his bicycle in a ditch. 
It was reasonable to suppose— 
in fact, unreasonable to sup- 
pose anything else—that the 
Germans had passed along 
that road. And that was 
about a mile in rear—+z2.e., 
to the south—of where we 
were. 

It was no use trying to 
disguise our fears any longer. 
The truth was forced on us— 
in fact, rammed down our 
throats. The enemy were 
north, south, east, and west 
of us, our own troops had re- 
tired, and we were completely 
cut off. 


Ill, THE ATTEMPT TO REJOIN. 


The Germans in the village break of day an attack would 
were perfectly quiet, but we be made on us, and we should 


were well aware that with the be mopped up. We had a 
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pow-wow of representatives of 
the different detachments, car- 
rying it on in low tones to the 
right of our line—i.e., some 
way from the village — about 
half a mile, I should say. The 
only two roads leading to the 
south being occupied by the 
Germans—+.¢e., those at Ligny 
and Haucourt—it was decided 
that an attempt to rejoin by 
the south should be made 
across country. There was a 
track going south between the 
two villages, but so faintly 
marked on the map that it 
was hard to distinguish by 
the aid of an electric torch. 
However, it had to be tried, 
and the men were roused, and 
fell in, in column of route, ready 
to move. Everything was done 
in absolute silence, orders being 
given in whispers, When all 
were ready, we stood waiting 
for the machine-gun limber, 
which had been left in the 
village. The gun detachment 
had gone towards the village, 
and we wondered whether the 
Germans would open fire on 
them. Minutes passed, how- 
ever, and still not even the 
bark of a dog broke the silence, 
Then suddenly we heard the 
lumbering of the gun limber 
as it was driven towards us. 
It came bumping across the 
field, the horses stumbling over 
the turnips. Then we had to 
hunt for a place where the gun 
could get off the field on to the 
road. The latter was four or 
five feet lower than the field, 
and had a good-sized ditch as 
well. At last, however, it was 


got off, after being run up and 
down the line, and it crashed 
into the cobbles of the Chaussée, 
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luckily without being broken 
up, where it was loaded up 
with wounded. Our second in 
command now went along the 
line to tell them in front that 
we all were ready in rear. In 
front of our detachment he 
found some details of other 
corps, and then suddenly dis- 
covered there were no more 
troops in front. The head of 
the column had moved off and 
disappeared in the darkness. 
The only officer who thought 
he could guide us had gone on, 
and we were left to our own 
resources, 

I afterwards heard that this 
is what had happened. When 
they were all ready in front, 
they passed down the line to 
know if every one was closed 
up in rear. The answer that 
came back was that all were 
ready. So the head of the 
column moved on. Then, for 
some unexplained cause, a gap 
occurred, the front portion of 
the column going on, and those 
in rear not noticing the fact. 
It was so dark, one could not 
see three yards away. We 
shall never know, in all prob- 
ability, who passed up that 
message, but it was to cost 
us very dear. I was at the 
rear of the column at the 
time, and it didn’t come down 
to me. 

But thinking would not im- 
prove the situation, so we got 
on the move, and followed as 
best we could. 

Was it not a native soldier 
in India who said, “ All wars 
are good ; some wars are better 
than others”? If it be per- 
mitted to paraphrase that sen- 
timent, I would say, “ All night 
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marches are difficult; some 
more so than others.” This 
was one of the “more so’s.” 

The circumstances were far 
from being happy. 

The enemy, in unknown 
strength in unknown places, 
might be met with at any 
moment, and yet it was quite 
impossible to reconnoitre ; there 
was no time for that. As for 
our own troops, we only had 
a vague idea of their direction, 
let alone their present position. 
The enemy might head us off, 
for they must have heard us 
get on the move. But all this 
had to be risked, so we pushed 
along. The men tramped on, 
stumbling in the ruts or trip- 
ping up over the turnips in the 
fields either side of the track, 
pushing on through the night 
without a murmur of any de- 
scription. Then came a bad 
place, and the machine-gun 
toppled over it and fell three 
or four feet. The detachment 
and others got on to it, and 
pushing and pulling, with the 
horses straining and officers 
and men putting every ounce 
into the job, they set to work 


to get it on the ‘narrow track , 


once more. 

A messenger went doubling 
up the column to halt it, for 
no shouting could be allowed. 
The men took up nearly the 
whole width of the track, so 
he had to run partly in the 
ruts and partly in the turnips, 
until at length his stumbling 
staggering efforts brought him 
to the head of the column, and 
his message that the machine- 
gun was 200-300 yards behind 
was instantly followed by the 
halting of the force, until word 
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was whispered that all were 
ready again. 

Then a gap occurred in the 
middle of the line, owing to 
some men probably being asleep 
when others moved on, and 
once again that double to the 
front had to be carried through. 
There were some 500 men all 
told, and we probably took up 
500 yards of track. At each 
halt the men, weary and ex- 
hausted, sank down and in- 
stantly fell asleep. Then came 
the risk of another break when 
we moved on again. It was 
not an easy march for those 
in rear. 

Just before dawn we arrived 
at a village, where we halted. 
This village proved to be 
Ligny, just two miles east of 
where we started from! It 
would have been laughable 
had it not been so tragic. But 
it was only what might have 
been expected. Night marches 
across country in an unknown 
district and without previous 
reconnaissance are, I suppose, 
as dangerous and difficult to 
carry through successfully as 
any military operation can be. 
No one but a fool would at- 
tempt such a thing if it could 
be avoided. But this was not 
the time to work by book, and 
risks had to be taken. No 
blame could possibly be at- 
tached to any one for losing 
his way in such circumstances. 

We got some bread here 
and left our wounded in the 
church, which was filled with 
British casualties from the pre- 
vious day. No Germans were 
in the village at that moment. 
They had passed through dur- 
ing the night, and those in 
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rear had not yet got on the 
move. 

We decided to make for 
Clary and so on South wid 
Selvigny, where we had heard 
the division had gone. My 
company were brought up and 
told off as an advanced-guard, 
Two platoons went on as van- 
guard, and I followed with 
the remainder as main-guard. 
The machine-gun went with 
the main-guard. 

The major marched with 
me, and all went well for about 
1-14 miles. The country was 
flat on both sides of the road. 
We crossed a light railway 
which ran on an embankment 
to our right and had a farm 
building on the left. About 
600 yards farther on was a 
solitary farm building bound- 
ing the right of the road. 
There were no other buildings, 
and all around were beet-fields. 
In front in the distance we 
could just discern a village in 
the gathering light. - 

All went well till the main- 
guard had reached the farm on 
the right of the road. Suddenly 
shots rang out from the front. 
At first there were only single 
shots, then came a lot more; 
after this the firing died away. 
It couldn’t have lasted more 
than a minute. The main- 
guard meanwhile had got cover 
behind the farm building, and 
waited in extended lines ready 
to go on again. Those in rear 
were in the same formation. 
Looking through our glasses, 
we saw the vanguard com- 
mander (my 2nd _ captain) 


standing up (the vanguard 
were lying down in extended 
order) and signalling to his 
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front, z.e., from where the shots 
had come. It was now light 
enough to see clearly the 
village and dimly discern 
figures of men at its entrance, 
A party of men were standing 
at its entrance near a white 
gate, and a little apart stood 
an officer in an easy lounging 
position, leaning against a 
wall, or something, with his 
legs crossed. I thought I 
knew that position; it re- 
minded me of my old company 
commander in the 8. African 
war, and who had been one 
of the column who had left 
us overnight. The uniforms 
looked British. The major 
turned round to another com- 
pany commander who had 
joined us, and said— 

“IT believe they are our 
troops,’ to which the other 
replied that he thought so too, 
and added— 

“JT will go and tell that 
vanguard to push on,” which 
he proceeded to do. 

In the meantime, feeling 
positive, as we did, that we 
had our own troops in the 
village, we closed on to the 
road, and began moving on 
and coming up with the van- 
guard, Personally, I could not 
understand why the part of 
our column which had gone on 
in the night should halt for 
us—as one supposed they had 
—in this village, more especi- 
ally as we should never have 
come along this road, if we 
had not lost our way in the 
night. However, I thought 
they might have gone wrong 
too. Anyhow, I had the evi- 
dence of my own eyes through 
Zeiss glasses that those people 
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were wearing British uniforms. 
So we gaily went marching on, 
whilst a cyclist careered cheer- 
fully down the road to tell the 
troops in the village not to 
fire, as we were “our own 
people.” 

It is as well to note what 
had happened up in the van- 
guard. 

The vanguard commander, 
Captain Trigona, was, of 
course, nearer the village 
than we were, and although 
he thought the “villagers” 
were British troops, he wasn’t 
quite certain about it. He 
took stock of the position 
while lying down. He had 
noticed no troops in front of 
him before, for the group at 
the gate had only collected 
after the firing had ceased. 
Then he saw some one sig- 
nalling to him, and so got 
up and replied. 

“What regiment is that?” 
he read. “Dublin Fusiliers,” 
he answered. At this the 
“villagers” took off their eaps 
and waved, and signalled in 
English: ‘Good; come on, 
Dublin Fusiliers.” 


But there was a vague sus- . 
a shot rang out, and he top- 


picion in the mind of our 
vanguard hero that all was 
not right, and he signalled 
back, “Will you send out a 
man?” After a moment or 
two they sent one out. But 
when he had gone about fifty 
yards he dropped down flat on 
his face. The suspicions of 
the vanguard commander in 
reference to the “villagers,” 
as he afterwards told me, were 
centred on the shape of their 
head-dress, the length of the 
rifle, and seeing some lances 
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about. The colour of the 
uniform “seemed all right.” 
Still farther up in front the 
drama had become a tragedy. 
The “point” of the van- 
guard — the most advanced 
troops of all, of course — con- 
sisted of 1 N.C.O. and 4 men, 
At the first outbreak of the 
firing, which seems to have 
been directed at his party, 3 of 
his men were badly hit, for he 
was less than 150 yards from 
the village. And yet even 
that party mistook the uni- 
forms of their attackers at 
first, the wounded men on the 
ground saying, “It is rough 
luck to be knocked over 
by one’s pals.” However 
this N.C.O. quickly became 


convinced that the “vil- 
lagers” were hostile. The 
cyclist named above came 
riding down the road, and 


he shouted to the rider to stop. 
He was lying down himself. 
But the cyclist went on, and 
the “ point” commander shout- 
ed desperately, ‘‘Come back, 
come back; they’re Germans.” 
But the rider still went on 
until he was within a few 
yards of the white gate, when 


pled from his seat and lay 
huddled up in the road. This 
was the time when the man 
who had been sent out from 
the village had stopped and 
lain down, and we, with the 
main-guard and remainder of 
the column, were closing up 
on the vanguard. 

That single shot was the 
prelude to a heavy outburst 
of fire. From all along the 
edge of the village, to our 
front and right front, there 








730 
broke out a heavy and sus- 
tained rifle fire, whilst a 


machine-gun viciously spat 
forth bullets in a continuous 
rattle against our front line, 
and column on the road. In 
a very few seconds that 
column had ceased to be a 
target, for, almost without 
word of command, each pla- 
toon had extended and all now 
lay down, almost invisible to 
the enemy, in long lines one 
behind the other facing the 
enemy. 

But although there was a 
good deal of cover from view, 
there was no cover from fire, 
and the bullets swished and 
stung through those roots in a 
very nasty way. The group 
at the white gate had vanished, 
and not a sign was to be seen 
of the enemy. The front line 
blazed away at where they 
thought them to be, but it was 
evident that an attempt to 
take the village by a frontal 
attack would result in an- 
nihilation. To stay there was 
to ask for the same result, but 
by a more prolonged method. 
Besides, even if the village 
were taken, we should be no 
better off, for we should merely 
be driving the enemy back on 
their supports, assuming them 
to be the rear of a German 
force ahead of us. 

The fire directed on the 
vanguard and column on the 
road, naturally did not miss 
the machine-gun detachment, 
who were close to their lim- 
bered waggon, which contained 
the two guns. The driver was 
knocked off his horse, which, 
plunging madly amidst the 
pinging of the bullets, tried to 
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get clear of the road to the 
left; then both horses, now 
thoroughly maddened with 
fright and finding their driver 
gone, swung sharply round, 
bumped from the field, into 
which they had turned, down 
on to the road again, and 
galloped wildly down the road 
along which we had just come, 
With the guns gone, our 
position was worse than ever, 
and the major gave the order 
to retire, and we went back to 
the building already mentioned 
as bordering the road. It was 
entirely owing to the remark- 
ably poor shooting of the 
enemy that a retirement could 
be effected at all. There 
wasn’t a scrap of cover during 
the movement, and it was quite 
light enough for good shoot- 
ing. As it was, in effecting 
this movement we lost one 
officer killed and four wounded 
out of a total of twelve officers 
with the detachment. I can- 
not say how many N.C.O.’s 
and men fell at this stage. 
When I came up to the 
building I saw it wouldn't 
help us. We had.-a firing line 
out each side of it, but this 
line was in open fields as be- 
fore. The building was quite 
impossible to defend, consisting 
of a small brick cottage and 
wooden barn filled with hay. 
The major was nowhere to be 
seen, and when I asked for 
him, was told he had gone 
round the corner of the build- 
ing. I went round and into 
the barn (pretty quickly, as 
the enemy watched that corner, 
and peppered any one who 
came round it) and shouted 
and looked for him. But he 
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was nowhere to be seen. The 
right of the firing line had 
come in to the farm, and, on 
inquiry, said the major had 
ordered them in, as he found 
he was losing so heavily. I 
now took command, and started 
organising a further retirement 
to a building about 600 yards 
in rear, with a railway em- 
bankment running from it 
across the front. 

There were only two officers 
to be seen, one of whom I 
directed to go to this building 
and hold it. He took off a 
party at once. He belonged 
to the Royal Warwickshire 
Regiment, and I am sorry to 
say he was eventually wounded 
and taken prisoner. He was 
keen and eager to do anything 
that was required. The other 
officer was lying wounded 
behind the brick wall of the 
cottage. I suppose there were 
about 200 men there and no 
officers, and very few senior 
N.C.O.’s. 

It was a time when leaders 
were badly needed. But we 
had to make use of the material 
at hand. So we got any N.C.O., 
old or young—or at times no 





N.C.O. at all—to lead out : 


parties to make a rush to the 
rear, and make their way back. 
They went in small parties of 
6 to 8 each. As each party 
went out, we watched them. 
The rattle of musketry in- 
creased, and the bullets came 
whizzing and flipping amongst 
them. The men spread out as 
they ran for greater safety. 
But in spite of all this, it 
wasn’t always nice to watch a 
rush. One was forcibly re- 
minded of rabbits being bolted. 
VOL, CXCVII.—NO. MCXCVI. 
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Too many men were falling to 
make it fascinating watching. 
But no one could take his eyes 
off a rush. Then came the 
getting together of men for 
the next party. The prospect 
for each man was not an allur- 
ing one. A retirement under 
fire is always nasty—this was 
positively horrid. And yet, as 
I watched those men running 
and falling, I felt convinced 
that the losses were not as 
heavy as they seemed, and 
that in some cases a man 
slipped on the wet dewy turnip 
and fell sideways and then lay 
doggo, but that he was not hit. 

However, it was very trying 
to the men to watch. They 
had had practically no sleep 
for three nights (I had had 
about half an hour’s sleep only 
during that time), and this was 
not the best sort of entertain- 
ment for weary men. The 
leaders had come to an end— 
but the firing was working 
round our right flank. Our 
firing line on the left were 
still plugging away and work- 
ing to the rear, but there were 
still many more men to be led 
out of this farm. 

Some one now told me that 
he had seen two officers go 
round the corner, so I ran 
round and into the barn, and 
eventually found two of our 
subalterns keeping up a fire 
from the kitchen. They both 
joined me, and having gone 
back to the men they each 
led out parties, to the centre 
and left (facing the front), 
whilst I took one out to the 
right. 

The enemy now started 
shelling us (to add to our joy), 
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and, as usual with their artil- 
lery, at once made very good 
practice, their third shell drop- 
ping right on the farm build- 
ing and scattering shrapnel all 
over the place. 

However, we continued work- 
ing back in small parties, but 
on reaching the railway em- 
bankment I found there were 
no men occupying this position. 
I moved along the railway 
towards the building N. of the 
Ligny-Clary road, but finding 
it unoccupied, went on to the 
village. 

We now set to work to 
collect, and left all wounded 
at the church which had been 
turned into a hospital, as men- 
tioned before. We had now 
lost another four officers 
wounded, and one cut off and 
captured, leaving Trigona and 
me the only ones not hit. 

Outside the church were a 
party of unwounded with rifles 
and equipment on the ground. 
They said they had been told 
by the medical officer to take 
off their equipment, as, if the 
Germans, on entering the vil- 
lage, found armed men about 
the hospital, the place would 
probably be reduced to a 
shambles. And this was not 
at all unlikely, for, having had 
experience of their methods, 
we knew that such terms as 


“honour,” or “civilised war- 
fare,” or “Geneva Conven- 
tion,” were merely regarded 
by them with contempt, and 
the latter only made use of (in 
the breach, not in the observ- 
ance) to cover an attack, either 
on armed or unarmed people, 
for they did not apparently 
bother to differentiate between 
“killing” and “murdering.” 
Their “kultur” did not stoop 
to the consideration of such 
trifles. 

I told all the men to put on 
their equipment at once and 
fall in, and just then Trigona 
turned up unhurt. I was very 
glad to see him. In the mean- 
time we were told the Germans 
were entering the village from 
the direction of Haucourt, and 
approaching it also from Clary, 
whence we had just come. 
However, we had got to make 
a bolt for it, for it was no use 
stopping still and getting taken 
without an effort. The first 
thing to do was to get out of 
touch with the enemy. To do 
this the first essential was to 
clear from the region of the 
fight. 

So we left the hospital, and 
made off down the only road 
that was reported to be clear 
of the enemy. It led in the 
direction of Caudry. Our 
column of the night before 





1 The reason for this line not being held only came to light later. It appears 


that the officer who was in command of the first party ordered back from the 
farm, and who had been directed to hold it, was attacked from the village 
of Ligny on approaching the farm, and driven north. The enemy who made 
this attack must have entered Ligny after we had marched through, and having 
driven this party north, pursued them, thus evacuating the village once more 
and leaving it clear for our succeeding parties. These in turn, finding no one 
holding the farm, went into the village and collected there. Had the Germans 
held Ligny I do not think any of us would have got away. 
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was now reduced to a little 
band of about thirty men and 
two officers.| Thus ended our 
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attempt to rejoin the battalion 
by marching straight towards 
them. 


Iv. ACROSS THE GERMAN LINES OF COMMUNICATION. 


It was now, I suppose, about 
6.30 or 7 o’clock, and promised 
to be a hot day. It was de- 
cided to make for the village of 
Caudry in a N.E. direction, as 
being the only road open to 
us. But before we had left 
Ligny we heard that the 
Germans were on that road 
and marching towards us. 
So we turned off the road to 
the left, and passed through 
the gardens of houses bounding 
the road. These little gardens 
were all fenced with barbed 
wire, and we had no wire- 
cutters. (My own were on my 
horse!) This wire delayed us, 
but we eventually scrambled 
over or through it, and at last 
reached the northern edge of 
the village. There was now 
open country in front, with the 
ground falling from where we 
stood, and from hills right and 
left down to a valley about a 
mile away, and then rising 
sharply to a ridge dotted with 


copses, along which ran a rail- 


way line straight across the 
front. Away to the right was 
a small body of British troops 
(about a dozen) marching along 
the Caudry road. We called 
them in to us, as that road 
was hopelessly exposed. To 


our front were another party, 
rather stronger, making ap- 
parently for a railway crossing 
west of Caudry. No German 
troops were visible, and the 
German party reported must 
presumably have come from 
the east. 

We made our way down 
into the valley, where there 
was less chance of getting seen, 
when suddenly firing broke out 
straight in front of us (along 
the ridge apparently), and 
drove back the British party 
mentioned above. They re- 
tired by our left, and although 
we tried to get them in, we 
failed to do so, We didn’t 
see them again. 

As the enemy seemed to be 
at all points of the compass, 
things were looking none too 
bright, but it was decided to 
carry on down the valley 
straight at the position whence 
had come the latest firing, in 
the hope that cover in the 
low ground might enable us 
to worm our way through. 
When about 600 yards from 
the ridge a ditch was reached. 
This ran in a zigzag direction 
towards the ridge. It was 
about 4 feet deep and crammed 
full of brambles and nettles. 





1 Losses.—Exact figures aie not yet available. Of 12 officers who went into 
action, 2 only came out. Que was killed, and 9 (8 of whom were wounded) 


taken prisoners. 


Of the N.C.0O.’s and men the only information at present available states that 
the Germans at one place buried over 50. About 500 went into action, and 


about 50 eventually rejoined their units. 
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The nettles were painful, but 
the brambles were quite as 
effective as an ordinary quick- 
set hedge, and so the attempt 
to force a way through them 
had to be given up. About 
300 yards farther on we came 
to a deep ditch running along 
under the embankment, fringed 
in places with trees, and cov- 
ered throughout with thick 
deep mud. We were now 
right at the foot of, and under 
the embankment, and _ the 
enemy were evidently waiting 
for us to come over the top, 
which we had no intention of 
doing. They had no doubt 
realised that firing at the 
other small party had merely 
resulted in driving them back, 
and they couldn’t have helped 
seeing us coming across the 
open, but wanted us to 
come right up to them and 
be captured or wiped out. 
But having had one experi- 
ence of that sort of thing 
already that morning, made 
one shy about trying it again, 
so getting down into the ditch 
we turned to our left (west), 
and slogged along in the deep 
mud. This was a _ holding 
black clay, at places allowing 
one to sink over the tops of 
the boots. We trudged along 
for about a mile, when we had 
to stop, owing to the men 
being dead-beat. Look -out 
men were posted front and 
rear, and the rear sentry at 
once reported cavalry. They 
turned out to be our friends 
from behind the ridge. About 
100 te 150 had come down 
into the valley, and whilst 
some galloped off in the direc- 
tion of the party which had 


retired by our right, the others 
were plainly puzzled at our 
disappearance, and spread out 
right and left to search. To 
do this, they put out patrols 
in a fan-shaped formation, the 
base of the fan being the 
railway, and the outer ring 
coming to within about 150 
to 200 yards of us. They 
evidently thought we were 
somewhere in that area, so we 
determined to push on before 
they found out their error. So 
we went on for another mile 
or so along this twisting ditch, 
and then halted again, where 
there was a certain amount of 
cover, but not much, A recon- 
naisance, however, showed a 
much better place about half 
a mile further on, with over- 
hanging trees and under- 
growth and high banks. So 
we eventually halted here, at 
8.30 aM. There was a clear 
field of fire on both flanks, and 
any one attacking would have 
had a bad time of it, without 
artillery to support the attack. 

It was now explained to the 
men (who by now amounted 
to about 60, owing to the 
parties we had picked up on 
the way) that our object was 
to rejoin as soon as possible, 
and not to fight, for if we in- 
dulged in fighting there was 
small hope of ever rejoining, 
and any fighting we could do 
would not help the general 
operations. They were further 
told that we must continue to 
march westward until we were 
outside the German right wing, 
when we would turn south, but 
that whilst in the enemy’s 
lines we must rest by day and 
march by night, and that as 
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soon as we were clear of their 
lines we could shove along by 
day as hard as we liked. 
Ammunition was checked and 
equalised, and turned out to 
amount to about 50 rounds 
per man, as far as I can re- 
member. We decided not to 
advance further that day. 
Our position now was be- 
tween Fontaine-au-Pire and 
Haucourt, and the usual signs 
of a battlefield were dotted 
about around us. French 
peasants were moving over the 
ground searching for wounded, 
and from time to time waggons 
came along and halted so as to 
take up bodies. Equipment 
was left, and we were able to 
collect some emergency rations 
lying about, We got into 
touch with one of the men 
engaged in collecting the 
wounded, and explained who 
we were and why. He gave 
us the satisfactory news that 
for every British body he 
found, he found four Germans 
killed. So that was all right. 
He arranged to send us some 
water, and told us there were 
four Englishmen in hiding close 
by. These four men came 
down during the day. They 
recounted various adventures. 
One had been captured and 
escaped. They were all in 
mufti, and wanted to join our 
party. As their uniform was 
not far off, they were told they 
would be allowed to join if 
they came in uniform, not 
otherwise. So they brought 
over their uniform during the 
day and changed in the ditch, 
becoming soldiers once more. 
“From information received,” 
it appeared that all the sur- 
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rounding villages were occu- 
pied by Germans, more especi- 
ally to the west. Cambrai 
was reported to have a strong 
garrison, and the river Escaut 
flowed roughly north and 
south from that place, and all 
its crossings were sure to be 
occupied. It therefore seemed 
best to move round the north 
of Cambrai. One of our 
French friends told us he 
would get into touch with 
some one who could help us. 
He suggested that we should go 
to some entrenchments north of 
the line, by night, as it would 
be drier there. We decided to 
do this, and meanwhile col- 
lected sufficient tea and sugar 
from our emergency rations to 
make enough tea for the 
whole party, and gave this to 
the Frenchman, who said he 
would prepare tea for us. We 
decided to get it after dark. 
We earried this out, and had 
a most excellent and grateful 
glass of hot tea all round. 
Then we went on to our night 
position, put out sentries and 
went to sleep, or waited for 
dawn, according to the temper- 
ament of the particular indi- 
vidual, 

We stood to arms two hours 
before daybreak and waited 
till it was light before 
lying down again. At about 
9 oclock we were brought 
some hot coffee and bread, 
which had been provided by 
some kind friend, who sent a 
message to say he had not yet 
been able to find out our best 
way out of the district, as 
the Germans were about. I 
heard that about a dozen 
British soldiers had passed 
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along the railway during the 
night towards Cambrai, and it 
was suggested that we should 
follow. However, as Cambrai 
was obviously oceupied by the 
enemy, owing to its size and 
strategic position, that sug- 
gestion did not meet with 
favour. At about midday 
a Taube went over us. 
As we were rather exposed 
from the air, the men were 
directed to lie down in any 
confused sort of heap, and “to 
look like turnips,” keeping 
their heads down (for faces 
looking up are easily spotted 
from an aeroplane, even at a 
good height). However, when 
the machine was nearly over 
us, the engine shut off. This 
was suspicious, as this is 
usually done to give the ob- 
server an epportunity of ex- 
amining some object through 
glasses, since, owing to the 
vibration, this cannot be done 
when the engine is going. It 
might have only been that the 
pilot wanted to speak to the 
observer, or to get below a 
cloud, for they were flying on 
the lower edge of the clouds. 
But whatever the reason, I 
thought they had spotted us. 
However, after a bit the engine 
went on again and the ma- 
chine disappeared, much to 
our relief. 

At about noon a sentry re- 
ported a German soldier ap- 
proaching our position. He 
was walking along the edge 
of the corn-field, at the end of 
which was our position. 

At the same time another 
sentry reported another Ger- 
man approaching along the 
other edge of the corn-field. 


They were about fifty yards 
apart, and carrying rifles. 
Thinking that they were ad- 
vanced scouts to a party try- 
ing to round us up, it was 
decided that they should be 
allowed to walk straight into 
us and then be captured with- 
out firing. So we lay in wait 
in our depression, and when 
they had come right up to the 
edge, we suddenly sprang up 
and startled our visitors with 
a shout of “ Hands up.” 

The one in front of me 
started back as though to run 
away when he saw himself 
covered by rifles, so I jumped 
out of the pit and ran at him 
with my revolver. He then 
stood still. 

At the same time I saw the 
other German run back into 
the corn, so telling my men to 
deal with the first one, I ran 
across to the second and shouted 
to him in German to stand or I 
would fire. He was so startled 
that he stood like a lamb. We 
then took both of them into 
the pit or depression. 

Examination showed these 
men to have come from the 
hospital in the neighbourhood. 
One was wounded in the arm, 
the other had a sprained ankle. 
The rifles they had were 
British weapons they had 
picked up. I gave the rifles 
to two of my men, whose own 
guns were choked with mud 
and therefore useless. 

Letters from Germany which 
they had in their pockets merely 
said how anxious every one was 
at home, and how the Russian 
advance was regarded with 
dread. A diary one of them 
had kept showed the tremen- 
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dously long marches that the 
Germans had been called on 
to perform. One entry finished 
as follows :— 

“At last we reached X . 
This ended a_ heartbreaking 
march of 57 kilometres (354 
miles). I slept where I halted, 
as I was too tired to eat.” 

As no military value at- 
tached to these documents, 
they were given back to the 
owners. The prisoners said 
they were expected back in 
hospital at three o’clock, so we 
might expect a search to be 
made for them if they did not 
return. Such a search must 
lead to our whereabouts being 
known, when sufficient force 
would be concentrated to wipe 
us out, for our information 
showed the enemy to be in 
overwhelming force (compared 
to us) in our neighbourhood. 

It is true that we might do 
them some damage first, but 
there could be only one result 
to such a fight. If we stayed 
where we were we should un- 
doubtedly be spotted, but any 
move north of our position 
would bring us at once in view 





of the German post at Fon- 
taine-au-Pire. So we were 


obliged to go back south over 
the railway. The prisoners 
were an embarrassment. We 
didn’t dare leave them, and 
yet they couldn’t march. So 
we decided to take them a 
short distance and leave them 
under cover. They were 
blindfolded before we moved 
off. This frightened them, and 
they asked what they had 
done that they should be killed. 
They were told that they 
weren't going to be killed, but 





they weren’t very sure about it. 
I then asked them the way to 
Beaumont, but they didn’t 
know. I mentioned the place 
two or three times to them. 
The reason was as follows: 
We wanted to go north to get 
round Cambrai, which was to 
the west, and strongly held. 
Beaumont was to the east of 
us, and if we could induce the 
Germans (who were barring 
our way to the north) to go to 
the east, our way to the north 
would be open—or at any rate 
we might reasonably expect it, 
to be easier to get through. 

So we moved off to the rail- 
way again, and crossed it. At 
this point it was on a steep 
embankment, which was thick- 
ly covered with dense under- 
growth. The rain of two days 
ago had left the clay soil here 
damp and slippery, and it was 
an awful business to get the 
Germans up. However, it was 
done at last, and the whole 
party got to the top, and 
spread out along the line and 
lay down. At this moment I 
looked back at the country we 


had come from, and saw half a- 


dozen Germans watching the 
whole proceeding from the corn- 
fields a few hundred yards 
away. As soon as they saw 
that we were looking at them 
they bolted into the corn 
and lay down in it. They 
were evidently from the hos- 
pital, and would doubtless 
report what they had seen, 
However, we had got to go on, 
so we all dashed across the 
line at the same time and got 
down into the low ground and 
our ditch on the other side. 
The prisoners I left on the 
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railway sitting down about ten 
yards apart. They were both 
blindfolded, and the one with 
the sprained ankle had his 
hands tied behind him. The 
one who was wounded in the 
arm was not bound in any 
way. 

The prisoners were now told 
that they would be left where 
they were with a sentry to 
watchthem. This sentry would 
stop them from moving or 
talking, and would give no 
warning, but at the first spoken 
qrord from either, would in- 
stantly shoot. Later on they 
would be taken back to their 
hospital. 

Iadded that the sentry would 
now answer, and they could 
tell his position. 

I then turned round to one 
of my men who was standing 
close by, and said in English 
“You know your orders?” and 
he replied, “I do.” He then 
quietly slipped away, and I 
turned to the prisoners and 
said, ‘‘ Remember you are in no 
danger if you keep quiet, but 
will be shot at once if you talk 
or try to escape. Do you 
understand?” They said they 
did, and I left them and fol- 
lowed the party. 

I first went to some French- 
men and explained what had 
happened, and asked them to 
see that the prisoners got back 
to their hospital by nightfall. 
They said that it was a case of 
our lives or those of the Ger- 
mans, and that they ought to 
be killed. Although one real- 
ised the logic of the argument, 
it was necessary to tell them 
that such were not British 
methods, and that it was im- 
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possible to murder them. At 
last they said they would do 
as I wished, and I went on to 
my party, carrying with me a 
huge round loaf of bread about 
15 lb. in weight. This, with 
four others of the same kind 
which we had got, was dis- 
tributed to the men, who were 
told it would have to last for 
the next twenty-four hours. 
We now moved along the 
low ground until we came to 
the road leading from Haucourt 
to Fontaine-au-Pire. A recon- 
naissance, previously made, 
showed that this road led over 
the railway by a bridge which 
was reported to be guarded. 
The country was now quite 
open all round, and a further 
advance seemed certain to lead 
to our being spotted by our 
friend the enemy. There was 
a corn-field on our left, and the 
men were told to get into it 
and lie quite quiet till night- 
fall, when we could go on. 
However, in spite of all orders 
to the contrary, some of them 
were full of conversation, and 
this nearly led to disaster. 
We had been there about 
half an hour when the noise 
of horses coming along the 
road was heard. One man 
went on talking (apparently 
he hadn’t heard the horses). 
Suddenly a voice shouted out 
“ Aufstehen, schnell” (Get up— 
be quick about it), followed 
by a startled guttural exclama- 
tion, the sounds of a scuffle, a 
shot, and horses’ hoofs gallop- 
ing away in the distance. I 
jumped up and ran towards 
the spot. A German officer 


was struggling with one of our 
men and hanging on to his 
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rifle, at the same time trying 
to draw his own revolver, 
which was grasped by another 
of my party. A third man of 
ours was taking a pot-shot at 
a German orderly who was 
galloping up the road towards 
the railway, ventre a terre. 

On reaching the scene of 
action, I pointed a revolver at 
the officer’s head and said, 
“Stop that man.” 

“Are you an officer?” he 
asked, 

“T am.” 

“Gott sei Dank” (thank God !) 
he ejaculated fervently. He 
was in an awful fright (and 
I don’t blame him! He had 
just been fired at, at about 
five yards’ range). ‘Stop that 
man,” I said again, keeping the 
revolver very near his forehead. 

“You won’t harm him?” 

“ No—stop him instantly.” 

The orderly was galloping 
up the hill leading to the 
bridge. If he got over the 
ridge, to which he was now 
quite close, we could never 
stop him, and he would give 
the alarm and so bring suffici- 
ent force against us to over- 
power all resistance. In an 
open country, with little am- 
munition, and surrounded by 
overwhelming superior forces, 
what could we hope to accom- 
plish ? 

We might have tried shoot- 
ing at him, but a galloping 
horse is by no means a certain 
target, nor is shooting by any 
means a silent pastime, and 
firing would give the alarm as 
surely as the orderly himself. 
The one shot already fired had 
probably done quite enough 
damage as it was. 





The German officer hesitated, 
for how many seconds I can’t 
say, but it seemed an eternity. 
At last he shouted—oncee, twice, 
thriee, and at the third hail 
the man pulled up almost 
on the top of the hill, turned 
broadside on to us, and re- 
mained there. 

It had all happened very 
quickly. It takes a long time 
in the telling, but these things 
happen very quickly in reality. 
The proof of this lies in the 
fact that, while all this was 
going on, the galloping horse- 
man had not got beyond the 
hail of his master’s voice. 

I think we all breathed 
easier when he pulled up—(I 
know of one who did!) I 
turned to the officer again. 

“You can’t take me pris- 
oner,” he burst out; “I’m 
neutral, I’m a doctor.” 

“Will you give me your 
word,” I asked him, “ that you 
will not say a word about hav- 
ing seen this party if I let you 
go?” 

“T’m neutral,” he repeated, 
“you can’t take me prisoner.” 

“T don’t care how neutral 
you are,’ I replied. ‘I d——d 
well will take you prisoner 
if you don’t give me your 
word of honour to keep quiet 
about us.” 

He looked up the road at 
the waiting horseman, then 
shrugged his shoulders and 
said, “ Very well—I’m neutral. 
I don’t want to take sides.” 

“Does that include your 
orderly ?” 

‘¢ Yes, I’ll answer for him.” 

“ Vour word of honour?” 

“My word of honour.” 

We shook hands on it, and 
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he mounted his horse, which 
was being held by one of my 
men. 

“IT am out here,” he said, 
“looking for two of my 
patients who ought to have 
returned to hospital. I am 
afraid they may have got lost 
or got hurt. When I heard 
your men talking I thought I 
had found them; that is why I 
dismounted.” 

“They may be back by now,” 
I said, “but if I find them I 
won't hurt them.” I thought 
it unnecessary to suggest that 
he should look for them on the 
railway ! 

He nodded, and rode back 
up the hill to his man. They 
talked together for a minute 
or two, went on and dis- 
appeared over the ridge. I 
have every reason to believe 
that this officer kept his word. 
Had he broken it he would 
have lost nothing by it but 
his honour. We should have 
been scuppered, but ‘he need 
never have said even to his 
orderly that he had given his 
word. It is good in a war of 
this sort to be able to place 
on record that one has met 
at least one honourable oppo- 
nent. 

We now had to consider what 
todo. It was possible that the 
German doctor might give us 
away. It would have been 
easy to keep him, but the 
danger, of course, lay in that 
case with the orderly, who was 
a shy bird and would un- 
doubtedly have turned tail 
again had we attempted to get 
near him. 

So the only thing to de was 
to get the officer to tell his 
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man to keep quiet, and take 
the risk. It luckily turned out 
all right. Even if the doctor 
did not give us away, the shot 
already fired might have the 
same result, so it was necessary 
to move. The only possible 
place was our old spot in the 
ditch. Nowhere else was there 
any cover. The corn-field was 
useless as a defensive position, 
whereas in the ditch there was 
anyhow good cover, and it 
would in any case be better 
than where we were. 

We started to go back, 
and on the way met a party 
of enthusiastic and friendly 
Frenchmen, who, dancing about 
with excitement, led my party 
to imagine that the entire 
German army was approach- 
ing. However, their news was 
reassuring, as they said there 
were only a few Red Cross 
Germans left in Haucourt. 

We got back to our old 
place and waited for dusk. 
No attack came from the 
north, the direction whieh one 
was afraid of exciting (as we 
wanted to move north - west 
that night, so preferred to 
keep things quiet there). But 
just before we meant to move, 
a shot was fired from the direc- 
tion of the railway bridge. 
Who fired it, and why, one 
couldn’t tell, but it alarmed 
the neighbourhood, and one 
could hear excited voices in 
that direction. We waited a 
bit, but nothing more hap- 
pened, so as it got darker we 
got on the move. 

Our plan was to move 
parallel to the railway and 
south of it, in the direction 
of Cambrai, until we had passed 
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two bridges, one of which we 
knew was held, whilst of the 
other we could get no definite 
information. We would then 
turn north, strike the ,rail- 
way, and find an undefended 
bridge. Never having seen 
the country, and there being 
no moon, it was expected to 
be by no means an easy 
business. And so it fell out. 
We kept to the low ground, 
going west till we got close 
to the village of Longsart 
(about two miles), and saw 
the German lamps signalling 
from it past us to Fontaine- 
au-Pire or Ligny. We then 
turned north and did a lot 
of walking through beet-fields, 
but didn’t find the line. The 
night was pitch dark, but 
stars were then showing. I 
halted the party and sat 
down, covering my head with 
my Burberry, and got men 
to stand all round me, spread- 
ing out their coats in a circle 
to prevent any light from 
showing, and by aid of a 
small electric: torch, which I 
always carried, studied the 
map. I still thought we were 


going in the right direction. 
and went on, and eventually 


found the railway. The ques- 
tion now was whether the 
crossing we wanted was to 
our right or to our left? 
Before moving off, I had 
pored over the map trying 
to commit to memory every 
turn and twist in the rail- 
way as far as Cambrai, and 
exactly where these twists 
occurred, so that when we 
struck it one could tell, from 
the direction in which it ran 
at that particular place, where- 
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abouts to look for the bridge. 
But I was working with a 
map of a scale of 1 inch to 
1} miles, marked with contours 
which were stated on the map 
“Instructions” to be “only 
approximately correct.” We 
had consequently gone up hills 
which were not marked on the 
map, and also through beet- 
fields (making a horrid swish- 
ing noise in doing so) which 
retarded the pace of our 
march. We had also marched 
round some fields that were 
fenced. Any one who has 
tried to lead a column by 
night across country in time 
of peace, even after a most 
careful reconnaissance carried 
out by daylight, knows the 
difficulty of finding one’s way. 
To do the same thing under 
the present circumstances was 
a hundred times more difficult. 
The point need not be pressed 
for those who have done this 
work; as for those who 
haven’t, let them try it— 
just once, 

From the direction in which 
the line ran where we struck 
it (roughly N.W. and S8.E.), 
we appeared to be east of 
the bridge we were seeking, 
so turned west, and went 
stolidly on in the direction 
of Cambrai. The railway ran 
in a deep cutting, with trees 
growing up its almost pre- 
cipitous sides, and a quickset 
hedge running along the top. 
Whenever we came to a gap 
in the hedge it was investi- 
gated, but it only led to a 
small building, such as a 
signal-box, &c., or a few steps 
down the side leading to a 
slippery concrete “slide” down 
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the side. I once tried to get 
down the cutting at a likely 
spot, but owing to the steep- 
ness of the slope, merely suc- 
ceeded in losing my feet and 
crashing down through the 
trees, bumping against them 
until one of them brought me 
up sharply. Two or three 
men who followed did the 
same thing. One of them lost 
his rifle, and we took some 
time finding it. We eventu- 
ally clambered back to the 
top. I suppose we had 
dropped at least 30 feet, and 
it was hard work getting up 
again, and so dark we couldn't 
see our hands in front of our 
faces, let alone the tree-trunks 
and branches for which we had 
to feel. We were bruised all 
over, but nothing worse. We 
concluded that this was not 
our bridge! 

We still pushed on towards 
Cambrai. One couldn’t see 
five yards ahead, it was so 
dark. At last it -was felt 
that we were so near this 
town that we must be almost 
on the German outposts. So 
we halted; the men were 
told we had overshot the 
bridge and were going back. 
They turned about, when 
suddenly, quite clearly in the 
stillness of the night, I heard 
a crack, presumably within 
fifty yards of me, as though 
a man had stepped on a dry 
twig. To make quite sure 
that one’s nerves (possibly 


overstrained) were not deceiv- 
ing one, I whispered to the 
man nearest me— 
“Did you hear anything?” 
“Yes,” he whispered back; 
“T heard a twig snap.” 
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It flashed across my mind 
that we were right on top 
of a German post. I went 
quietly back along the column 
and met Trigona coming up. 

“What is the matter?” he 
whispered. 

“We've overshot it; 
going back.” 

I told him to go to the 
rear (the original head of the 
column), and that I would go 
to the new front and lead 
again. I also told him to look 
out for our being followed. 

Then we went on. We 
stopped at intervals, as I 
thought I heard steps in rear 
as soon as we had stopped. 
Trigona, however, said he 
heard nothing. Flashes broke 
out behind us, and were 
answered by flashes in front. 
In one case I judged this 
flash in front to be not more 
than 200 yards away, yet 
when I came up to where I 
jadged it to have been, nothing 
was to be seen. But another 
flash broke out at what I 
judged to be about 200 to 300 
yards farther on. It is very 
hard to judge such things. 
My opinion was based on 
experience of signal lights in 
my old signalling days. One 
thing was certain: they came 
from a moving and not a 
stationary light. Well, we 
pushed on, and suddenly the 
moon came out, and a few 
hundred yards on we came to 
a bridge, which turned out 
to be unguarded. While ap- 
proaching that bridge, every 
moment one dreaded a burst 
of fire being opened in front. 
Bayonets were fixed, and the 
men directed to charge im- 
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mediately if fire was opened 
on us. However, fortune was 
with us—nothing happened, 
and we crossed the bridge. 

It was now lam. The 
country in front seemed quite 
open as far as one could see in 
the moonlight, and we didn’t 
like to go on in such a moon 
across open country, as we 
couldn’t “place” this bridge. 
I didn’t know which one it 
was. So it was decided to 
remain on the northern side 
of the line between the quick- 
set hedge and the trees 
growing up the cutting. The 
party therefore halted, sentries 
were posted right and left, and 
we waited for daylight. 

The men were very tired, 
and got to sleep at once and 
snored loudly. Both Trigona 
and myself tried to stop this, 
but couldn’t do so. Shortly 
after the sentries were posted, 
@ man coming from the same 
direction as we had, passed 
our front on the other side 
of the hedge. The moon had 
now gone in, and we could 
only hear and not see him. 
The snoring continued. He 
stopped and listened, then 
went on. He could easily 
gauge our length of front by 
the snoring. To try and 
scupper him was hopeless; it 
was too dark, and also might 
lead to firing. So it was 
decided to stop where we 
were, and if necessary fight 
where we were. Trigona and 
I lay down together, and being 
dog-tired and weary from 
want of sleep for several 
days, I eventually dozed off. 
I was aroused by Trigona 
touching me on the arm. He 
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whispered that the sentry on 
the left reported that he had 
heard guns moving to some 
trees to our left front, that 
infantry were also in front, 
and that we should _ be 
attacked at dawn. 

I went to see the sentry, and 
came to the conclusion that the 
noise was guns and transport 
rumbling down the Cambrai 
road; he was distinctly vague 
about the infantry. However, 
I woke the men up. It was 
about 3.30 A.M. But the men 
didn’t seem able to keep awake, 
and snoring was rampant. 
They either had no nerves or no 
imagination. It gradually got 
light: a foggy morning. Word 
came down from the right that 
a “whole lot ” of Germans were 
advencing along the line. But 
nothing was to be seen from 
this flank. No one could accuse 
the sentries of lack of imagina- 
tion. But it was very excus- 
able, for they had gone through 
a trying time. 

At last I decided to recon- 
noitre myself, as the men’s 
accounts were rather untrust- 
worthy, since for the last hour 
we had been watching for some 


‘signs of life from any and 


every direction. Every move- 
ment of a branch in the trees 
around us or across the line 
was regarded with suspicion. 
I decided to end this uncer- 
tainty, so, leaving Trigona 
in charge, I went out, and 
found that there were no Ger- 
mans within half a mile of us 
in any direction. 

This reconnaissance had 
shown that there were open 
fields all round, really very 
little cover where we were, no 
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houses to get food from, and 
we were in a position which 
I fully expected would be 
searched before long. That we 
had been followed to this place 
during the night I was quite 
convinced, and the gentleman 
who had done so was not likely 
to keep the information to him- 
self. He hadn’t been out there 
in the open country at 1 A.M. 
for the sake of his health. So 
we decided to move, although it 
was fairly light. The fog still 
held, and off we tramped. 

The country was all open 
grass or stubble fields, and we 
went on, going downhill, keep- 
ing parallel to the road leading 
from the bridge and just within 
sight of it in the fog. 

We had to cross a road 
or two, and before doing this 
each road was reconnoitred 
on both flanks, then carefully 
approached, and _ eventually 
rushed across. Cars were pass- 
ing down one of them fairly 
frequently and we had to bide 
our time. At last, after going 
about a mile, we heard the 
ring of a bell or clock and the 
bark of a dog, so, going in that 
direction, halted in corn-fields 
about 500 yards from a village, 
which could every now and 
then be seen in the mist. 

I thought it a good thing to 
go and get some information 
now, and try and get food. I 
left all my equipment, except 
revolver and belt, with Trigona, 
and we decided on his route if 
I got scuppered. We had to 
have information, and at once. 
I then went off, and soon found 
an old man working in a field. 
I asked him if there were any 
Germans in the village. He 


replied that there were, and 
told me that most of them had 
gone off on the previous after- 
noon at about five o'clock 
to “round up” some Eng- 
lish “ Butins” (stragglers or 
looters) in the direction of 
Beaumont. He had also heard 
that they were going to search 
therailway. (This sounded like 
our German prisoners, who were 
left on the railway.) The old 
man also told me that the Ger- 
mans were going to search that 
part of the country for wounded 
that day, including the field 
where our men were! This 
was cheerful news, as it meant 
we should have to move again, 
with the light growing stronger. 
I asked where we could get food, 
and he told me to go about two 
miles on, as he did not think 
there were any Germans there, 
but mentioned places where he 
knew they were. 

He offered to dig me some 
potatoes, radishes, &c., if I 
would wait; but it was no 
time for gardening, so thank- 
ing him all the same, returned 
to the party. 

I told Trigona what I had 
learnt, and we decided to move 
at once, although it was light, 
trusting to the fog to hold for, 
at any rate, a short distance. 
So we got on the move, and 
keeping in the fields, passed 
Catteniéres on the left. We 
then came to the main Cambrai- 
Le Cateau road. At this point 
we were midway between a 
village called Igmel to our left 
and a sugar refinery to our 
right, in both of which there 
were German posts, according 
to the potato digger. He had 
also hinted that there were 
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spies at the refinery, and 
warned us to be very careful 
of it. So we steered midway 
between the two places—they 
were about 1000 yards apart— 
and having made sure the road 
was clear, and waited till the 
fog came down rather thicker 
than usual, rushed across it. 

This crossing of roads we 
always thought a tricky busi- 
ness, a8 we should be more 
likely to find the enemy on the 
road than across country ; and 
although all may appear to be 
quite clear, it is impossible to 
know whether there is not a 
sentry standing by a tree half 
a mile away (or 100 yards 
away for that matter) looking 
right down the road. How- 
ever, luck was with us, and 
we went on. We were now 
three miles from the citadel of 
Cambrai, which was almost 
due west of us. We pushed 
on towards Carniéres, about 
one mile ahead, when sud- 
denly the fog lifted and we got 
the shock of our lives. 

About 600-800 yards away 
to our left ran the Igmel- 
Carniéres road, and this road 
was covered as far as we could 
see (about half a mile perhaps) 
with a column of infantry and 
transport marching in the 
opposite direction. Mounted 
officers rode at their head. I 
think the Germans were as 
surprised as we were. Both 
forces instantly halted. We 


were marching in one close 
column, without any scouts in 
front, as this formation had 
many advantages in the cir- 
cumstances. Our aim was to. 
worm our way through their 
posts, and an extended line of 
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scouts gives little scope for 
“worming.” An examination 
through glasses showed that 
they were looking at us in the 
same way, with the mounted 
officers talking together, and 
all the troops in the column 
gazing at us. 

It was a perfectly ridiculous 
situation, and one for which 
the drill-books give no guid- 
ance! They must have known, 
as well as we did, that no 
British troops were within 
twenty-five miles of us. It 
really seemed as though the 
game was up at last, and I 
must confess at that moment 
to a feeling of the most bitter 
disappointment at the seem- 
ingly inevitable failure of our 
efforts to rejoin. It was nota 
feeling of fear, for I fancy all 
of us had had a sense of ex- 
hilaration in this adventure. 
We were groping in the dark 
all the time (even in daylight !), 
and as no one could tell what 
difficulties would or would not 
be met with, every one, I 
fancy, clung to the belief that 
there was just a sporting 
chance of getting through. 
But now we were suddenly 


‘confronted by a body of troops 


who could make mincemeat of 
us when and how they liked, 
and it was their job to do so. 

But there almost simultane- 
ously flashed through one’s 
mind the way in which we 
had been deceived by the 
enemy @ few days before, and 
how we had been convinced 
in a weak light that we 
were gazing at British when 
we were really looking at 
German uniforms. If British 
eyes could be deceived, why 
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should not German ones also? 
So it was decided to try and 
bluff it out. 

We had not halted probably 
for more than 15-20 seconds 
when the order was given to 
move on, and in the same close 
formation (column of route). 
We pushed along, all eyes 
glued to the left, wondering 
when the first shot was coming 
from that long, silent, hostile 
column, or when a horse was 
going to come galloping across 
to find out what and who we 
were. It seemed impossible 
that they could let us go 
without a question. The men 
were told to move as though 
they took no interest in the 
column, and to swing along. 
The ground rose to a low ridge 
on our right, and we gradually 
edged away up this ridge and 
over the other side. As soon 
as we were over the ridge, we 
extended and lay down behind 
it, posting look-outs in both 
flanks, and awaiting what was 
considered to be a_ certain 
attack. None came, however, 
and eventually the German 
column rumbled slowly and 
stolidly on into the little 
village of Igmel. 

It is impossible to explain 
the German action, or rather 
want of action. Possibly the 
fact of our marching in fancied 
security, with no scouts out, 
made them convinced that we 
couldn’t be British. On the 
other hand, if we were Germans, 
why were we marching away 
from the sound of the guns 
and so far away, and why not 
march on the roads instead of 
across country? We couldn’t 
be prisoners, as we were all 
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armed. If they were in doubt, 
why didn’t they send a horse 
across to find out? One can’t 
answer these questions, but it 
would be most interesting to 
know. My own view is that 
we had been lucky enough to 
bluff them into the belief that 
we were Germans, just as the 
Germans had bluffed us three 
days before. In any event we 
were left alone. That was the 
most critical ten minutes of 
our march. 

As soon as the German 
column got on the move again 
we also went on in the 
direction of Carniéres. Eight 
men of the Gordons, who had 
somehow become detached from 
their battalion and had lain 
hidden for three days, saw us 
go by and sent a message 
asking if they might join us. 
We made arrangements for 
them to join us that evening 
before we left our halting- 
place. They did so and came 
on with us. 

We marched on, but there 
seemed no cover at all. It 
was now quite clear of fog 
and unsafe to march any 
longer, so we halted in a corn- 
field, where we remained all 
day. We got food, and ar- 
rangements were made for our 
next night’s march. It was 
found that Germans were in 
Carniéres, and this seemed to 
be the outermost post from 
Cambrai, as the little village 
of Boussiéres (1 mile east of 
Carniéres) was not occupied 
by them. 

A system was now arranged 
in order to get information 
and supplies each day. 

Whenever we halted we 
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would tell certain local in- 
habitants the direction in 
which we next wanted to go, 
and they would send out 
cyclists to discover the Ger- 
man dispositions in that area. 

These reports would reach us 
at about four or five o’clock 
daily, when the final decision 
would be made as to the route 
to be adopted for the march 
that night, We never marched 
beyond the limit of the area 
about which we had informa- 
tion. It might only be five 
miles. Ifso we didn’t go fur- 
ther, as to have done so would 
have been merely taking an 
unnecessary risk. The in- 
habitants of the neighbonr- 
hood in which we decided to 
halt, found halting-places for 
us. 
The route decided on for this 
night was towards Boussiéres, 
then leaving Cagnoncles on 
the left, Rieux on the right, 
and on to the west of Naves. 
There was a railway line run- 
ning across our front that 
passed through Naves, and 
although the Germans were 
reported to be in the village 
this bridge was not being 
occupied. There was no other 
crossing available. No trains, 
of course, were then running. 
From Naves we intended to go 
north - west over another rail- 
way, and cross the Cambrai- 
Valenciennes road, another of 
their communications. This 
march was about seven miles 
in length, 

We left at dusk as soon as the 
eight men of the Gordon High- 
landers (already mentioned) 
-had joined us, and carried 
out the march as arranged. 
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At Naves we had to cross 
the Cambrai-Villers-en-Couch- 
ier road, which was kept by 
the Germans exclusively for 
motor traffic, cars, bicycles, 
&c. As the road was occu- 
pied when we approached, we 
had to wait until all was 
reported clear by scouts sent 
on ahead to reconnoitre. The 
men lay down, some of them 
slept and snored. 

We waited here about half 
an hour, while our scouts went 
on to the village to see if all 
was clear. At last we heard 
footsteps in the darkness, and 
thinking it might be a German 
patrol, we shifted away from 
the road. However, the foot- 
steps quietly approached, and 
then came a very low clear 
whistle. It was our scout, 
who told us that the bridge 
was still unguarded, but that 
the Germans were in the 
other end of the village, and 
we must move very carefully. 
We moved across country 
on to the bridge, which we 
crossed, and eventually, after 
passing the Valenciennes road, 
we went down to the Marshes, 
between Thun St Martin and 
Thun Leveque. Here we found 
@ place in the woods to stop 
in, near the river Escaut. We 
got there about midnight. 
These marches always took 
a long time, as going across 
country, scouting each road 
before crossing it, &c, took 
up @ lot of time. 

The next day was a perfect 
day to laze about in, and the 
dull booming of the guns far 
to the south could be distinct- 
ly heard. In fact, the firing, 
practically incessant through- 
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out the day, seemed so much 
nearer, that we thought the 
Germans must be getting 
driven back, All day long 
the Valenciennes road was 
occupied with transport, &c. 
This consisted chiefly of heavy 
supply waggons, convoys of 
wounded, cars, and a long 
artillery column. The village 
of Thun St Martin (about 2 
miles from us) was drawn back 
from the main road, though 
its outskirts, in the shape of a 
few scattered houses, stretched 
almost up to it. About mid- 
day some Germans came down 
the road, passing quite close to 
us, without seeing us. Later 
on another party came down 
the river and wandered in 
and out of the trees. One 
of our sentries now reported 
that two Germans had come 
to within 100 yards of him, 
and were watching him. So 
placing the men, who were in 
a clearing, into the trees, I 
went over to the sentry, keep- 
ing under cover all the way. 
He told me that two men had 
come quite close to him along 
a path; that one had gone 
while the other had 


away, 
lain down behind a tree and 
remained there. I peered 
through the bushes, using 


my glasses, but utterly failed 
to see any sign of the man 
—though, of course, if he had 
got the tree in front of him 
I shouldn’t have been able to. 
The sentry also reported an- 
other party to his left. These 
parties, however, did not see 
us, I fancy, or we should have 
heard more about it, They 


were there all right; I saw 
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some myself, but though some 
of them came very near us, 
none of them blundered into 
us or saw us. 

Taube aeroplanes passed over 
us, but as we were under the 
trees they naturally couldn’t 
spot us. 

So the day passed slowly on, 
and I fancy most of us had an 
uneasy feeling during the after- 
noon, a8 at any moment we 
saw that we might be dis- 
covered, A certain symptom 
of this feeling showed itself 
amongst the men; they were 
all unnaturally silent and wake- 
ful. This symptom manifested 
itself when we got on the 
march that night. We had to 
cross a couple of bridges over 
the canals, and we approached 
them as quietly as possible, as 
we were on the outskirts of a 
village (and one could never 
tell where there were spies). 
Our guide had gone on and we 
had lost him in the darkness. 
We came to forked roads, and 
I decided to halt and wait 
for the guide to come back, as 
I didn’t know which road to 
take. I told the men to lie 
down and keep quiet, off the 
road. They moved off the 
road, started running, and the 
next moment were dashing 
wildly across the grass, where 
they lay down in an extended 
line. The man next to me tried 
to do the same, and fell with a 
loud splash into a dyke which 
ran a few feet away from us, 
and dropped into four or five 
feet of water, getting wet up 
to the neck. This damped his 
ardour somewhat, and was @& 
bit of a shock to him, as he 
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told us when still in the dyke. 
We got him out all right and 
got the men back into position 
again. It was, however, quite 
evident that the strain of the 
last few days was telling on 
their nerves. 

Our guide shortly afterwards 
came back to us full of apologies, 
and I explained that a party 
marching by night in woods 
could only go slowly, as we 
didn’t know the paths as he 
did. Then we went on march- 
ing vid Paillencourt, and then 
west to Hein-Lenglet parallel 
to the river Sensée till we 
came to Fressies. All the 
bridges were reported guarded 
except one at Aubigny-au-Bac, 
for which we steered, but later 
on we heard that the Aubigny 
bridge was occupied by a 
machine-gun detachment, and 
that the Germans patrolled 
up to Fressies. So we deter- 
mined to halt for the night 
and get further information. 
We found an empty house, and 
made ourselves very comfort- 
able by putting a lot of straw 
in it. It was the only shelter 
there was; it certainly was a 
good one. We got into it at 
about 2 o’clock in the morning. 

The next day we had got 
cyclists out routing around for 
some other bridge that we 
could use, when at about 7 
o'clock information reached 
us that the Aubigny bridge 
had been unguarded since 4 
o’clock. German patrols had 
been quite close during the 
day, but had not come up to 
the house. It was impossible 


to tell whether the leaving of 
the bridge was a ruse or not, 
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for we could never tell when 
or where the whereabouts of 
our party might become known. 
However, it was no good stop- 
ping where we were, and it 
was decided to take the risk. 
So off we went at once, and 
were across the set of bridges, 
over marsh, river, and canal, 
by 8 o’cloek. We heard next 
day. that the bridge had 
been reoccupied at 44.M. We 
were certainly very lucky. We 
also heard that the Germans, 
who two days ago had hunted 
for Englishmen at Beaumont, 
had moved up the railway to- 
wards Cambrai, hearing that 
they had been seen on the rail- 
way “in the trees,” and that 
other troops from Cambrai had 
been sent out. However, the 
birds had flown, the French 
were silent, and it only re- 
mained to the enemy to scratch 
their heads and sorrowfully re- 
turn to whence they came. 

In crossing the river here we 
had got on to the main Douai- 
Cambrai road, and moved off 
it at once, marching north to 
Fressain - Villers - Erchin, and 
beyond. We, of course, wanted 
to get west, but couldn’t do so, 
as the Canal de la Sensée ran 
north up to Douai, and we 
heard that it was patrolled all 
the way. Our march that 
evening was about seven miles. 
We decided to halt where we 
did, as during our march we 
got very contradictory infor- 
mation. So we waited to clear 
up doubtful points—which re- 
ferred to German positions 
and movements. We therefore 
halted for the night. 

From where we were we 
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could now watch the Douai- 


Cambrai road. We saw a 
certain amount of traffic 
during the day, chiefly of 


ambulance waggons moving 
towards Douai. 

Information now reached us 
that there were no Germans in 
Douai, and our scouts wanted 
us to go there. However, as one 
knew from the map that it was 
obviously a strategic centre, 
this was not credited. 

Confirmation of this view was 
received just before marching 
off that night, in the shape of 
a letter saying “On no account 
go to Douai.” So we turned 
Douai by the south, and went 
vid Gooulin-Estrées-Vitry-Izel- 
Lez-Erquechin, and halted some 
distance from the latter place. 
This was a march of about six- 
teen miles, and included the 
crossing of Douai-Cambrai main 
road, the Sensée Canal, and the 
Douai-Arras road. We reached 
our halting - place at about 
2.30 A.M. 

We breathed easier now. All 
our marching lately had been 
with the idea that if we could 
get to the west of the Douai- 
Arras road the worst would be 
over. For, rightly or wrongly, 
one had the idea that once 
across that road, there was a 
good chance of being outside 
the German line of communica- 
tions. In any case, one felt that 
it would be safer in the open 
country west of the Douai- 
Arras line than in that through 
which we had been marching, 
with its maze of rivers, marshes, 
canals, roads and railways, 
which were mostly guarded, and 
the position of whose guards 
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was apparently being changed 
at uncertain times. Every one 
was very weary by the end of 
the march, but it had turned 
cold and there wasn’t much 
sleep. - 

At about 5.30 some peasants 
came over to us with food, and 
from about 8 A.M. onwards the 
entire population of the district, 
who seemed to have heard of 
our arrival, flocked round us, 
Nothing could keep them away, 
so no one got any of that slum- 
ber of which some of us were 
so much in need. But they 
brought us any amount of food, 
and words cannot express their 
kindness. 

At about 10 A.M. the owner 
of a car which had drawn up 
not far from where we were, 
came and talked over plans. 
I told him we intended to go 
vid Vimy, across the Lens- 
Arras road and then work 
south-west, as we hoped by 
now to be nearly clear of 
the German right wing. He 
offered to take me into Lens 
in his car, as he said there was 
a light steam train running 
from there to Frevent some 35 
miles south-west of Lens, and 
we might be able to arrange 
for it to take us. I naturally 
jumped at the idea; so leaving 
Trigona in charge of the party, 
off we went. On the way we 
stopped at his house, where I 
met his wife, and was regaled 
with champagne. Then we 
went into Lens. As far as my 
recollection goes no Germans 
had yet been seen there. We 
found that a train would be 
leaving at 7.20 next morning, 
and that our party could go by 
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that one. I returned to the 
car, when my kind host came 
up and said— 

“Word has just come in 
that a German column is ap- 
proaching Lens, and is one 
hour’s march away from it. 
So we shall have to clear 
out.” 

However “one hour” gave 
plenty of time, so we went to 
a restaurant first with some 
friends of his, where we drank 
to the health of the allied 
nations ! 

Then we cleared out, having 
arranged for information to 
reach us if the train could 
still run (in spite of the Ger- 
mans). We went back to his 
house, where I had a hot bath, 
and a shave (the first since 
August 24). I was plastered 
with mud nearly up to my 
waist, and had a shaggy eight 
days’ growth of beard. I re- 
member what a horrid sight 
I looked in the glass. The 
cuffs of my coat were in rags, 
but Madame got her maid to 
mend them whilst we were at 
lunch, so I lunched with them 
in shirt sleeves. 

After lunch we waited until 
about 3.30 P.M. for a message 
from Lens, but none came, 
and so I decided not to wait 
any longer. We therefore got 
into the car and drove back to 
our party. 

Orders had just been re- 
ceived that day calling out 
the reserves up to forty-eight 
years of age. It was inter- 


esting to notice the supreme 
calmness with which this order 
was received. 
course, been expected,’ 


It had, of 
I re- 
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member how we stopped at 
the gates of my host’s house 
when he told his gardener, a 
man who was called up by 
the order. 

“Jacques,” he called out, 
“here is the order calling you 
up. I have got a copy of it; 
it reads, ‘All men of the 
class to report 
Be 


eee ee eseewesseesassse 


at once at ...............cce 
you will have to go.” 

“‘ Ah,” replied the gardener, 
who was already quietly un- 
tying his apron—‘‘ when does 
one start?” 

“ At six o’clock to-night.” 

“Good — but one must tell 
one’s wife.” 

Just that and nothing more. 
But the women were standing 
at the doors of their houses 
along the street, watching us 
with dull, glassy eyes. Their 
period of “ waiting” was about 
to begin. 

We rejoined our party, and 
found that the “Joy-Day” was 
still going on. Crowds of 
people were all around and 
amongst the men, nor could 
they be kept away. The 
children regarded us much as 
they would a strange circus 
that, unannounced, passes 
through a village. But the 
older people showed an in- 
terest of a different sort. 
They seemed to be trying to 
realise what this war meant. 
They had seen no British 
soldiers before. 

No message came from Lens, 
so it was decided to march 
west and cross the Lens-Arras 
road about half-way between 
the two towns, then to go 
south south-west, leaving 
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Arras on our left, and make 
for Amiens, where it was re- 
ported that trains were run- 
ning. This was about 45 
miles away in a bee-line, but 
at least 70 as we should have 
had to march, as Arras 
(strongly held) was in this line 
and we should have to march 
round it. 

We paraded at 7.30 P.M., and 
just as we were about to move 
off a note arrived saying that 
the train would leave in the 
morning as arranged. This 
was excellent news. There 
was no information about the 
Germans. So we moved to 
within about five or six miles 
of where we should have to 
entrain, and halted there. 

At about 5 A.M. we were 
on the move. It was necessary 
to keep the whole affair as 
quiet. as possible, and the men 
were not told what was in the 
air. The reason for this was 
that Germans were now re- 
ported to be in the north part 
of the town, and we intended 
to entrain from the south part. 
Besides, our French friends had 
warned us against spies. It 
was a lovely morning, and one 
felt rather bueked at the suc- 
cess of our adventures so far. 
On the way we passed a French 
peasant who was standing 
looking at us from the door of 
his house. I called out to him 
“Bon jour,” but my advances 
were definitely checked by his 
retort of “Cochon.” He evi- 
dently took us for Germans. 

When I was being marched 
through the streets of Solesmes 
by the French some one in the 
crowd had called out “Sales 
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Prussiens.” But I prefer the 
term “Cochon” (when addressed 
to the real article, of course !). 
We skirted Lens without 
entering the town, and eventu- 
ally found our train. It was 
loaded with reservists going 
off to report themselves. They 
found room for us, and off we 
went. The journey was with- 
out incident, and at about 11 
o’clock we reached Frevent. 
Here we learned that the 
Germans were already in 
Amiens and spreading west. 
So it was decided to march at 
once for St Pol (12 miles away), 
where there was said to be a 
train running, in the hope that 
we might thence get on to the 
coast railway and get down 
south before the Germans cut 
the line. Arrangements were 
made to this effect with the local 
authorities, and a note written 
to St Pol, when up came a 
British officer doing a forward 
reconnaissance in a car. He 
said that when he came into 
Frevent and heard that we 
were there, he couldn’t believe 
it, and thought it must be a 
German force that was there. 
He told us we could never get 
south, as the Germans were 
south of Amiens, and well west 
of it. So we should have to go 
round by sea. He promised to 
get instructions for us by tele- 
phone at Abbeville, where he 
was returning. Abbeville was 
about 40 miles away. He also 
said he would send out a relief 
column to meet us, in the shape 
of waggons. It was decided 


that we should march that 
afternoon to Auxi le Chateau 
(about 13 miles), and stop the 
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night there. The waggons 
were to meet us at Auxi. 
Trigona went on to Abbeville 
with him, and was to meet 
us with the waggons at Auxi 
later on. We said good-bye, 
and off he went. 

At two o’cloek we got on the 
move and began our track. 
Some of the party were very 
footsore, and had to be taken 
in a police-car we came across, 
and later on we had to put one 
in a side-car of a motor-bicycle 
we met. We saw no Germans 
at all, and reached Auxi le 
Chateau at dusk. Here we 
were very kindly treated and 
fed, and given a good hall with 
plenty of straw to sleep on. 

The waggons duly arrived, 
and at about 7 A.M., after they 
had had two or three hours’ 
rest, we went on to Abbeville. 
Trigona was left in charge, and 
I went on in a police-car to 
get instructions and make ar- 
rangements at Abbeville. On 
arrival I went to the post-office 
and rang up Dunkerque, ac- 
cording to arrangements. I 
was told that it was impossible 
to go south, and that we must 
come north and be sent round 
by sea. The line between 
Abbeville and Amiens was cut. 
I pointed out that if we once 
got south we would soon find 
our corps, but was informed by 
the governor that it was no 
use. We had got to go north. 


So we made arrangements to 
go up by the afternoon train. 
Having done this, we chose a 
place where the men could get 
food when they arrived. The 
party got in about one o’clock. 
They were in five waggons, and 
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the procession looked like a 
school treat, for every waggon 
was decorated with bouquets of 
flowers given the men by women 
and children as they came 
through the country. This 
was a very kind custom, but 
rather embarrassing at times. 
On one occasion I had one 
bouquet after another given me, 
and felt like a ballerina on the 
stage! They were passed on 
to the men behind, and so the 
whole of the leading sections 
of fours marched through that 
particular village carrying large 
bunches of flowers. 

They all had a very good 
lunch at Abbeville, and then 
we marched off to the station 
where we entrained. 

All our worry was now over, 
for we went north, and the 
next day were shipped over to 
England from Boulogne, and 
thence in due course drafted 
back to our regiments. 

Those who came back be- 
longed to the following regi- 
ments :— 


Officers— 
Capt. N. P. Clarke 
Capt. A. 8. Trigona 


N.C.0.’s and Men— 
Royal Scots. : 
King’s Own Regiment 
Royal Warwickshire 
Somerset Light Infantry 
West Riding Regiment . 
East Lancashire Regiment 
Hampshire Regiment 
Gordon Highlanders 
Royal Irish Fusiliers 
Munster Fusiliers . : 
Royal Dublin Fusiliers . 


Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers, 


it Gksivenwoenne 


So ended our trek. The 
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only comment I have to make 
is that the standing luck of 
the British Army never de- 
serted us. The way in which 
our luck stood by us was 
really extraordinary. It is 
to be hoped that when that 
country is freed from the 
invading hordes, one may be 
able to go over it onee more. 
There are places one would 
like to visit, people one would 
like to thank. On coming up 
country in the train from 
Abbeville, the party had a 
meal at a station. I offered, 


as had always been done, to 
pay for the officers and give 
a requisition on the British 
Government for the food for 
the remainder. 


But I was met 
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with a firm refusal from the 
girl behind the counter in the 
following words: “Non, Mon- 
sieur, l’armée Anglaise ne paie 
pas.” On another occasion we 
received the reply: “J’aimerais 
bien avoir votre bonne de 
réquisition—pour souvenir.” 
These replies were simple in 
themselves, but the feeling be- 
hind them was eloquent. No 
words of mine can ever express 
our gratitude to those who so 
ably and nobly helped us 
during a very trying period. 


The distance covered from 
the scene of action to Abbe- 
ville was about 125 miles, of 
which 35 miles were by light 
railway. 
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et TE ke 


WE do not deem ourselves Ar, 

We have no past: we cut no dash: 

Nor hope, when launched against the Hun, 
To raise a more than moderate splash. 


But yesterday, we said good-bye 

To plough; to pit; to dock; to mill. 

For glory? Drop it! Why, then? Why? 
To have a slap at Kaiser Bill! 


And now to-day has come along. 
With rifle, haversack, and pack, 
We're off, a hundred thousand strong. 
And—some of us will not come back. 


But all we ask, if that befall, 
Is this. - Within your hearts be writ 
This single-line memorial :— 
He did his duty—and his bit! 
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DIVERGENT OPERATIONS IN WAR. 


To the Briton who is used 
to the reflection that upon his 
Empire the sun never sets, 
there is nothing novel in the 
fact that when his country 
goes to war it means disturb- 
ance all over the world. Be- 
sides the main affair in 
Flanders, he has accepted the 
fighting in West Africa, South- 
West Africa, East Africa, and 
the Persian Gulf as natural; 
raids on Egypt and on the 
North-West Frontier of India 
were only to be expected, and 
must of course be dealt with ; 
and now he acquiesces in an 
expedition to the Dardanelles, 
So much for his land forces. 
The fleet, of course, is expected 
to be ubiquitous, to be ready 
to go anywhere, and do any- 
thing. This multiplicity of 
effort, which in itself would 
lead to anxiety, has, he reflects, 
often occurred before. It was 
so in the wars of the eight- 
eenth century—is there not a 
purple passage of Macaulay’s 
which proves how widespread 
is the clash when England 
takes arms ?—and on turning 
out his reference in the 
‘Essays,’ he finds it written 
of a Hohenzollern thus— 


“The evils produced by his wick- 
edness were felt in lands where the 
name of Prussia was unknown ; and, 
in order that he might rob a neighbour 
whom he had promised to defend, black 
men fought on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, and red men scalped each 
other by the Great Lakes of North 
America.” 


From which he may draw 


————— 7 — a 


the conclusion that red men 
have made some progress in 
civilisation, even if Hohen- 
zollerns have not. 

This many-sidedness of our 
wars is neither new nor sur- 
prising. It may be regarded 
—according to the point of 
view—as a consequenee, or a 
curse, or a cause of Empire; 
but however it be looked on, 
it is a fact. Other people 
may have a private set-to in 
their own street, which thereon 
becomes impassable, and traffic 
goes by new ways; but our 
street is the world’s highway, 
and when we have a difference 
to settle there will be fighting 
far and wide. 

Yet though there is nothing 
novel in this, there is a danger. 
Our efforts may be distracted 
from the main issue: having 
the power to strike anywhere 
which command of the sea 
gives, we may fritter away our 
strength in a series of little 
blows — mere pin-pricks. To 
consider which of these distant 
warfares are essential, and 
then to abide by _ the 
decision of his military and 
naval experts as to how 
far they can be carried on 
without undue waste of force, 
is the real task of the states- 
man in war-time. Every one 
knows the story: “Oh yes— 
yes, to be sure— Annapolis 
must be defended — troops 
must be sent to Annapolis” 
(and to another city begin- 
ning with A), but quite as 
preposterous enterprises are 
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connected with far more 
distinguished Ministers. The 


younger Pitt would doubtless 
have known where Annapolis 
was before despatching troops 
thither, but he was even more 
notorious for scattering them 
to out-of-the-way and useless 
places. 

It is easy to condemn such 
foolishness—in the light of 
later-day wisdom—but it is 
well also to recognise the 
temptation. The middle wars 
of the eighteenth century 
were—so far as England 
and France were concerned— 
genuinely wars for colonial 
empire, and they could be 
decided by great strokes over- 
sea. It was right policy to 
send men to India and 
America and to keep fleets 
in the West Indies, for here 
lay. the prizes of war, and 
the only way to get them 
was to take them. No 
decision could be reached 
between England and Franee 
in Europe, We could beat 
the French fleet and bombard 
a@ port or two, but we had 
noarmy. We could not invade 
them, and we could prevent 
their invading us, and so but 
for a possible overrunning of 
Hanover, which Englishmen 
would take philosophically, the 
wars would have been a species 
of stalemate. Overseas, how- 
ever, it was quite another 
matter. Each side in those 


days had an empire which it 
had to defend and strove to 
enlarge, hence distant expedi- 
tions were not only tempting 
but sound policy. The first 
war (1739-1748) left the com- 
petitors for world-empire much 
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as it found them, but in the 
Seven Years’ War Wolfe and 
Clive dealt France a stagger- 
ing blow by capturing Canada 
and overthrowing her schemes 
in India, and we should have 
done better still had we pressed 
her ally Spain with more vig- 
our and plundered her more 
relentlessly. The third round, 
the American War, went 
grievously against us. Though 
France and Spain gained little, 
they had the satisfaction of 
helping our American colonies 
to defeat us, and it was only 
a lucky victory at sea coming 
in the nick of time which 
saved us from far worse things. 
We might easily have had to 
surrender Gibraltar, perhaps 
even Canada, and, what would 
have then seemed a horrible 
disaster, our whole string of 
West Indian islands. 

These wars then established 
as a sound principle of British 
policy, the attack of her 
enemies’ possessions oversea, 
The command of the sea was 
essential, or at any rate such 
a preponderance of sea-power 
as would make it fairly easy 
to send soldiers to distant 
places. The Navy would cover 
the landing, one colony be 
snapped up after another, and 
when the time came for peace, 
possession was nine points of 
the law, and the loser would 
be glad to make terms to save 
what was left. It will be 
observed that this was French 
policy against England just as 
much as it was English policy 
against France, only that 
England commonly had the 
better of it, because being an 
island she could keep out of 
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European entanglements and 
France usually could not, 
When for once in a way, in the 
American War, France was at 
peace in Europe and could turn 
her whole mind overseas, she 
gave us as good as she got. 
Further, it will be observed 
that the telling strokes were 
mostly struck far away. 
Arcot and Plassey, the Plains 
of Abraham, Yorktown, and 
the Islands of the Saints are 
widely scattered. 

These are commonplaces of 
history, but it is not so com- 
monly recognised that with the 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
wars many things had changed. 
At first, indeed, the problem 
seemed the same. Here was 
this restless and aggressive 
France again at war with us. 
True, the creature had come 
out in new colours with a new 
name: a Republic instead of a 
Bourbon kingdom, a tricolour 
instead of the white, but it was 
the same beast; what was 
sauce for the goose would be 
sauce for the gander; we knew 
how to deal with it. Let us 
attack its extremities and ex- 
posed limbs shrewdly, and in 
time it would be glad to ask 
for peace, which would be 
granted on condition that a 
few more of its possessions 
oversea were made over to us. 
We reckoned that the business 
of plundering France of her 
colonies would be easier than 
usual, for in the whirlwind of 
the Revolution the French 
Navy had for the time gone to 
ruin, and the spreading of Re- 
publican principles of “ Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity” to 
the French West India islands 


had set royalists, revolution- 
aries, mulattoes, and blacks all 
at each other’s throats. Fur- 
ther, France had so many 
enemies in Europe that she 
would be-kept fully occupied at 
home, and the Revolution had 
so many enemies in France 
that we should doubtless find 
weak spots at which to 
strike. 

Such were the first ideas 
which, individually and collect- 
ively, recommended themselves 
to our statesmen: on the sur- 
face they were comprehensive 
if not coherent, and they cer- 
tainly did not threaten to con- 
fine our activities too narrowly. 
In the course of the years 1793 
and 1794 we captured Tobago, 
St Pierre, Miguelon, Mar- 
tinique, St Lucia, and Guade- 
loupe; we landed men in the 
pestiferous island of Haiti, took 
Port-au-Prince and Mole St 
Nicolas, which guarded the 
Windward Passage; we kept a 
force under the Duke of York 
taking part in the combined 
operations in the Netherlands ; 
we held Toulon till Bonaparte’s 
guns blew us out of it, whereon 
we revenged ourselves by seizing 
his native land of Corsica; we 
sent an expedition to Granville 
to help the Vendeans,—and the 
result of all these things upon 
the war was nil. We desired 
to crush the Revolutionary 
Government: it was not 
crushed, but triumphant. We 
desired to keep the French out 
of Belgium and to secure the 
position of Holland, but 
Belgium had been overrun by 
the French and so had Holland, 
and, what was worse, the 
Dutch had gone over to the 
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side of France and put their 
fleet into her hands. We had 
allied ourselves with Prussia 
and Austria: Prussia had with- 
drawn from the war and 
Austria was beaten. We had 
aimed at helping the royalists 
in Toulon and the royalists in 
La Vendée: Toulon had been 
reduced and the Vendeans 
beaten down. In the West 
Indies we had picked up the 
French islands, but in the 
effort to hold them we were 
destroying the British army. 
How this came about is 
worth a moment’s study. It 
depended on two facts. First, 
that the capture of an enemy 
island called for the leaving of 
@ garrison ; secondly, that the 
West Indies were frightfully 
unhealthy. Thus the more 
islands we took the smaller 
was the force left free, and the 
more men we sent to the West 
Indies the more we lost. For 
example, when in 1794 Grey 
took Martinique, St Lucia, and 
Guadeloupe, he left six bat- 
talions to hold the first, two 
in the second, and then when 
he had captured the third and 
sent some reinforcements to 
Haiti, was too much reduced 
in number to do anything 
more. It was not losses in 
the fighting which had crippled 
him, for never were operations 
more skilfully and more har- 
moniously conducted than by 
Grey and his friend Sir John 
Jervis, who commanded the 
fleet that accompanied him. 
He reduced the strongly forti- 
fied Martinique with a loss 
of 360 killed and wounded, 
though the French commander 
had 6000 men; he took St 
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Lucia without any loss; his 
casualties at Guadeloupe were 
86, though 4000 men—of sorts 
—were in arms against him. 
This is a brilliant record for an 
expedition only 7000 strong at 
the start. But a career of con- 
quest in the islands was bound 
to be short if the captures were 
to be held. Grey was brought 
to a standstill by his own suc- 
cess. So far we have con- 
sidered only three islands. 
Grey had eleven in his care 
in the Lesser Antilles alone. 
But had he merely been 
brought to a standstill, that 
would have mattered little. It 
was impossible to stand still in 
the West Indies, for an enemy 
far more deadly than the 
French was always at work. 
Every summer yellow fever 
advanced to the attack, and 
the mortality in the troops 
was appalling. Take the case 
of that reinforcement which 
Grey sent to Haiti in the end 
of May 1794. It left Guade- 
loupe 420 strong; it reached 
Haiti after less than a fort- 
night’s voyage just over 250; 
the remainder had been thrown 
overboard or landed at Jamaica 
to die. A month later the 
force in Haiti (seven battalions) 
numbered 2000 sound and 1700 
sick: in nineteen days 34 out 
of 64 officers died. The eleven 
Windward Islands in British 
hands in July of the same year 
were held by thirteen complete 
battalions, twenty-eight com- 
panies of infantry, and five 
companies of artillery — in 
name a big force. They really 
mustered only 4500 men fit for 
duty and 1200 sick. The 


garrison of Guadeloupe at the 
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beginning of August numbered 
2300 men. 330 died in the 
month, and at the end of it 
1500 were sick and 500 only 
fit for duty. In the whole 
year Grey’s force lost 27 officers 
in action, but 170 from yellow 
fever. Of his 7000 men, 5000 
had perished—mostly by disease. 
Add the losses in the navy and 
in the transport ships, and it 
may be reckoned that this one 
year cost England 14,000 lives 
in the West Indies. 

This hideous loss, however, 
was scarcely exceptional, when 
large bodies, particularly of 
such boys as the Government 
chose to send as soldiers, were 
gathered. In normal times it 
was known that a battalion in 
the West Indies would have to 
be entirely renewed every 
second year. Even before the 
war began nineteen battalions 
were in the West Indies and 
nine more in British India, 
where the health was little 
better—and the whole line of 
the British Army only num- 
bered eighty-one battalions. 
More than a third of them 
then were stationed where in 
two years they would be 
destroyed, without a shot fired 
by an enemy. 

Yet even this was not all, 
We had taken the islands; we 
might be inclined to presume 
that there would be no further 
fighting to be done. We could 
reinforce our men, and our fleet 
would prevent reinforcements 
being sent by the French, for 
had we not command of the 
sea? We presume too much. 
Theoretically we could send 
men and the French could not, 
but in practice it was the other 
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way about. Two French expe- 
ditions got through—the first, 
with seven ships and fifteen 
hundred men, reaching Guade- 
loupe in June 1794; the seeond 
in January 1795, bringing six 
thousand men. Grey received 
four battalions in May 1794, 
three of which he sent on to 
Haiti—and with the exception 
of another hundred men on a 
stray transport, blown out of 
her course, not another man 
till December. Dundas, at the 
head of the War Office, was 
profuse in promises, but, if his 
word be taken, the most un- 
lucky of mortals, for the wind 
was always foul when his 
transports were ready to sail. 
The whole truth was that his 
transports were never ready to 
sail when the wind was fair. 
Of course the French, thus 
reinforced, recaptured Guade- 
loupe, and so began a fresh set 
of troubles for the British in 
the West Indies. Guadeloupe 
became a centre from which all 
the neighbouring British islands 
could be attacked, raids made, 
and arms distributed. This 
checked the tide of British 
success, and shook confidence. 
Worse still, it began to under- 
mine the fidelity of the negroes, 
The French, led by a mulatto, 
Victor Hugues, promised free- 
dom, the rights of man, and all 
sorts of glorious visions. We 
had no reward for the faithful 
but the prospect of continued 
slavery. We could not even 
enlist them to fight. Though 
one general after another ad- 
vised Dundas that it was im- 
perative to do so, Vaughan 
telling him that the whole 
British Army wotld not be 
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enough if the Government 
meant to hold the islands with 
white troops alone, Dundas 
with the wisdom of Downing 
Street overruled them.! Thus, 
armed with French weapons 
and seduced by French ideas, 
the negroes began to slip off 
into the mountains which fill 
the centres of these rugged 
islands, to burn and raid plan- 
tations, to murder white men, 
and to organise themselves in 
bands of brigands which grew 
daily larger and more desper- 
ate. So by the end of 1795 
we had lost St Lucia as well 
as Guadeloupe, held only small 
pieces of Grenada and St Vin- 
cent (our own islands), were 
threatened in Martinique, had 
a revolt in Jamaica, while at 
Port-au-Prince, the capital of 
Haiti, which island we were 
still trying to reduce, no Brit- 
ish soldier could go a hundred 
yards from the defensive lines 
without being shot. And this 
was the year that Dundas 
chose to despatch an expedi- 
tion to Cape Town, to send a 
battalion to attack the Dutch 
colony of Demerara, and to 
land a force of 3500 men, with 
2000 horses, on an island near 
Quiberon, six miles long and 
four broad, where there was 
neither forage nor pasture for 
the horses, nor supplies for the 
men, nor a safe harbour where 
the fleet could re-embark them. 
They remained for six weeks 
till supplies had run so low 
on the covering fleet that the 
Admiral feared to take the 
men on board lest they should 
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starve on his ships, or to take 
off their supplies first lest if a 
storm came on they should be 
left to starve on land—this to 
help the Vendeans, by escort- 
ing to them a French royal 
prince, who at the last moment 
cried off. He was wise. 

It is needless to follow the 
tale of the West Indies further : 
it is enough to quote Mr For- 
tescue’s? summary of the whole 
cost and the results. He says— 


“The West Indian campaigns. . 
cost England in army and navy little 
fewer than one hundred thousand 
men, about half of them dead, the 
remainder permanently unfitted for 
service. And in return for this 
frightful cost of life there could be 
shown only the British islands of 
Grenada and St Vincent, utterly 
devastated and ruined, and the 
French islands of Tobago, intact, but 
of small value, of Martinique, much 
damaged and with difficulty held, 
and of St Lucia, so wasted as to ‘be 
no more than a naval station. For 
this England’s soldiers had been 
sacrificed, her treasure squandered, 
her influence in Europe weakened, 
her arm for six fateful years fettered, 
numbed, and paralysed.” 


Yet through these six fateful 
years the Ministry continued 
to scatter expeditions over the 


‘globe with the impartiality of 


the rain from above. Ceylon, 
Ostend, Portugal, Minorca, 
Sicily, North Holland, Belleisle, 
Genoa, Ferrol, Cadiz, Malta, 
Egypt, and, of course, India— 
“all places that the eye of 
Heaven visits ”—and meantime 
the French went on their way 
in Europe unchecked and un- 
affected. 

It is easy to blame Pitt, his 





1 Vaughan did it, in defiance of orders. 
2 Hon. J. W. Fortescue, ‘ History of the British Army.’ 
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ministry, and above all his War 
Minister, Dundas. But it is 
perhaps a counsel of perfevtion 
to expect Ministers to see 
further in war than the man 
in the street. Doubtless they 
should do so; but the experi- 
ence of the past in the shape 
of history leads to the conclu- 
sion that they seldom do. 
Similarly it is unreasonable to 
condemn everything they did. 
By no means all their diver- 
gent operations were absolutely 
futile; some, such as those in 
India, were successful and pro- 
fitable ; others would have been 
profitable if they had been 
successful. But where Minis- 
ters failed was not through 
exceptional stupidity, careless- 
ness, or over-confidence. True, 
they had neglected the armed 
forces of the Crown in time of 
peace, and, therefore, what they 
sowed in peace they reaped in 


war; true that—as usual— 
they knew far better in 
Downing Street than the 


men on the spot; true that 
they were prepared to help 
the ignorant soldier in his 
own trade from the profun- 
dity of their political wis- 
dom ;! true that Dundas al- 
ways promised what he could 
not possibly perform; true 
that they trusted in specious 
adventurers, and so Cabinet 
secrets became enemy common 
gossip. These things are an- 
noying, but they cannot be 
said to be surprising—if nov- 
elty be the essence of surprise. 
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The plain fact is that, to the 
best of their military capaci- 
ties, Ministers were applying 
an old time-honoured policy 
to a set of new circumstances, 
They had humiliated France 
before by operations oversea, 
and they expected to do with 
New France as they had done 
with Old France, The prime 
mistake lay in failing to see 
that it was a new France. 
Just as the spirit of the Revol- 
ution completely changed the 
conditions in the West Indies, 
so it changed European war- 
fare; they had to deal with 
@ nation in arms, inspired with 
new ideas that could not be 
killed, and they hopelessly 
under-estimated the force 
against them. In 1793 Hood 
wrote from Toulon, “Had I 
five or six thousand good 
troops I should soon end the 
war.” It is easy to dub this 
cheery optimist a blind guide; 
but the same blindness over- 
cast the eyes of Ministers 
throughout, when they con- 
tinued to land wretched little 
expeditions on the French 
coast or elsewhere in the 
hope of subduing a nation. 
Their old policy was out of 
date, and of the magnitude 
of the new policy they had 
no glimmer of an idea, yet 
they tried everything at once. 
A commercial oversea war 
against French colonies and 
trade was possible, though less 
easy than in former days; 
it would not have subdued 





1 In 1793 Dundas, as a consolation for his failure to provide Murray in the 
Low Countries with the ships and guns demanded, sent him instead a plan for 
the siege of Dunkirk drawn up by the Lord Chancellor Loughborough. But we 
are used to Lord Chancellors who know better than soldiers. 
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France, but it would Have 
secured something; a concen- 
trated effort on the Continent 
in support of her Allies was 
also possible, and was the 
only hope of taming Revolu- 
tionary France if that was 
the object of the war; but 
between two stools we were 
bound to slip. 


Yet though Ministers may 
be in some degree excused for 
the failures of the early part 
of the war, because they be- 
lieved themselves to be follow- 
ing a policy that had proved 
itself sound in previous wars, 
it is less easy to excuse them 
for persisting in this policy 
during the second half of the 
war. They had had nine years 
of experience; they knew quite 
well that the Treaty of Amiens 
was only a truce. Yet once 
more they committed them- 
selves to the same system of 
divergent operations — what 
Napoleon called “ pygmy com- 
binations”” — sent to places 
which were only of secondary 
importance. And their folly 
is made more conspicuous be- 
cause the years 1805, 1806, and 


1807 were the time of Nap-: 


oleon’s greatest triumphs. 
Since England found no 
ally against the French to 
begin with, it is plain that 
our first business in 1803, 1804, 
and 1805 was to guard our- 
selves. This, of course, we did, 
but little idea beyond the de- 
fensive entered into Ministers’ 
heads. True, we attacked the 
French West Indian islands— 
as before—and we also plun- 
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dered the Dutch settlements ; 


Demerara, Berbice, ‘Surinam 
were captured, and we tried to 
take Curagoa. But this pro- 
cess was bound to end as soon 
as garrisons were provided, 
unless reinforcements were 
sent, and with Napoleon’s 
army at Boulogne, England 
would not spare men for 
abroad. Thus, till Villeneuve 
failed and the quarrel with 
Austria drew off the Grande 
Armée to the Danube, Ministers 
had little opportunity for a 
war-policy. When in the 
summer of 1805 the chance 
came, it is instructive to see 
what they found to do. 

Even before the pressure was 
removed they had made up 
their mind to do something 
aggressive. They desired to 
secure Sicily—in order to quell 
Napoleon,—and in April 1805 
they sent off Craig—a most 
capable officer—with four bat- 
talions of infantry, a handful 
of cavalry, and some guns to 
the Mediterranean. He was 
to seize Sicily, whether with 
the consent of its ruler the 
King of Naples, or without it ; 
he might protect Naples from 
the French; he might co- 
operate with an allied Russian 
force from Corfu; he might 
prevent the French seizing 
Alexandria or Sardinia ; in fact 
his instructions left him a wide 
discretion. He was likely to 
need it, considering the size of 
his force. 

Craig’s expedition,’ shipped 
in thirty-seven transports 
which were escorted by three 
ships of war under the com- 





1 He had two battalions for Gibraltar as well as his own force, 
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mand of Admiral Knight, sailed 
on April 17th, 1805. Nineteen 
days before, however, Villeneuve 
had slipped out of Toulon and 
Nelson had missed him. When 
Craig’s fleet reached Finisterre 
he heard that Villeneuve was 
loose off the Spanish coast. In 
much alarm he put into Lisbon, 
prepared, if the French ap- 
peared, to land his force, seize 
the Portuguese forts and de- 
fend himself. Three days later 
the Portuguese Government 
bade this dangerous refugee 
begone, and he sailed south- 
ward, falling in next day with 
a fleet which proved to be 
Nelson’s. He went on to 
Gibraltar, but Admiral Knight 
dared not anchor there for fear 
of the Spanish gunboats, so 
for six weeks the convoy cruised 
on and off Gibraltar, waiting 
to be sure that the way was 
clear. At last an _ escort 
arrived from Malta, and Craig 
reached that island after three 
anxious months at sea. . 

At Valetta he learnt that he 
was to co-operate with the 
Russians in South Italy— 
though what Russians was 
uncertain. His information 
gave them at 25,000; one 
Russian commander, Lascy, 
said 15,000; another, Anrep, 
spoke of 10,000 from Corfu and 
12,000 from Odessa. In any 
case, Craig was to provide ships 
to transport them, and August, 
September, and October passed 
away in arranging a common 
plan of campaign between 
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Malta, Naples, and Corfu, 
while the King of Naples was 
spending his time in concluding 
secret conventions with both 
sides in turn. Craig put to sea 
with 7000 men on November 3rd, 
met the 14,000 Russians, and 
landed at Naples on the 20th. 
They took up a position, and 
covered Naples with complete 
success— because no enemy 
was nearer than the Po. They 
stayed till January 7th, 1806, 
unable to move, because neither 
horses nor mules were to be 
had for the guns, let alone the 
baggage. Then the Russians 
were ordered to return to 
Corfu, for which they embarked 
on January 14th, and on 
January 29th Craig sailed for 
Messina, Not an enemy had 
been sighted nor a shot fired. 

Now notice the dates. Craig 
reached Malta in July; in 
September Austria prepared 
for war against Napoleon, in- 
tending to hold the Upper 
Danube with Mack’s army, 
while her big force under the 
Archduke Charles carried on 
an offensive campaign in North 
Italy. In September, then, 
Craig and the Russians might 
either have made a valuable 
diversion in the south of Italy, 
or by landing at Venice have 
joined the Archduke.’ But 
by October 7th Napoleon had 
swooped on Mack and cut his 
communications with Vienna. 
This paralysed the Archduke. 
On October 20th Mack sur- 
rendered at Ulm, and the Arch- 





1 Craig had practically no cavalry, and was very short of ammunition. 


He 


brought 400 rounds per man, expecting to get more at Malta; but Malta was 
so short of ammunition that he had to give up 160 rounds per man to the troops 
there. 
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duke, hotly pressed by Massena, 
was retreating into the Carnic 
Alps to get back to Vienna. 
It was exactly a month after 
Ulm that Craig and the Rus- 
sians landed at Naples. As 
they had no transport they 
could not move. There was 
nothing left for them to do 
except to receive belated news 
of Napoleon’s successes, 
Meantime a similar exploit 
was going on in the North. 
When Napoleon marched his 
army to the Danube in Septem- 
ber he left the North of Ger- 
many more or less open, and 
Pitt seized the chance of 
another diversion. It would 
threaten, perhaps recover Hol- 
land; in any case it could 
strike into Hanover, and regain 
that state as a recruiting- 
ground,! and it would threaten 
Napoleon’s flank. Accordingly 
he prepared an expedition, and 
called in allies.? Russians 
40,000 strong were to land at 
the Swedish port of Stralsund ; 
the Swedes, in return for a 
subsidy, were to provide 20,000 ; 
and it was hoped that Prussia 
would join also, The King of 
Prussia, Frederick William, 


was known to be, politically ‘ 


speaking, a worm and no man, 
yet when Napoleon defiantly 
marched Bernadotte’s corps to 
Ulm through the Prussian ter- 
ritory of Ausbach, it was hoped 
that even this royal worm 
would really turn. Thus on 
October 10th orders were given 
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to ship troops ; on October 16th 
11,000 “ would be embarked at 
once for the Elbe,” on Octo- 
ber 29th they did start, and on 
November 17th the first de- 
tachment anchored at Cux- 
haven ; meantime 20,000 Rus- 
sians under Tolstoi had arrived 
at Stralsund, and the Swedish 
king in a lucid interval® had 
agreed that his troops should 
cross the Elbe. 

This seemed promising. A 
combined advance was made 
to the Weser, and our Minis- 
ters sent reinforcements which 
reached the Weser in Decem- 
ber, and put Cathcart in com- 
mand. The King of Prussia, 
it is true, was still in agonies 
of doubt, but his Ministers and 
Alexander of Russia had pushed 
him at last to send on Novem- 
ber 14th what was practically 
an ultimatum to Napoleon. 
The only weak point was that 
it gave Napoleon a month to 
make up his mind ; an answer 
was called for by December 
15th. Frederick William did 
as he would be done by; in- 
capable of deciding himself, 
he was considerate in giving 
Napoleon plenty of time. Such 
a demand could only be de- 
scribed as a Penultimatum. 

Anyhow, through the latter 
end of November, English, 
Russians, and Swedes hung 
on the Weser. Tolstoi would 
not advance into Holland till 
Prussian help was secure, and 
till the French had been ex- 





? Avery valuable one. The King’s German Legion was then being formed, 
It amounted in the end to 14,000 first-rate men. 

2 An agreement between Russia, Sweden, and England had been made in 
February 1805, 

® Gustavus was a lunatic. 
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pelled from the fortress of 
Hameln. So 9000 Russians 
blockaded Hameln, and the 
British, raised by Cathcart’s 
reinforcement to 25,000, waited, 
while the Swedes dawdled 
and Prussia wavered. But 
Napoleon did not waste time. 
On November 13 he was in 
Vienna; on December 2 he 
crushed the combined Russians 
and Austrians at Austerlitz; 
on December 6 he made an 
armistice by which Austria 
retired from the struggle—and 
now he was ready to answer 
that month-old ultimatum. 

When Cathcart landed at 
Cuxhaven on December 15 
he was met by the news of 
Austerlitz: a fortnight later it 
was rumoured that Prussia had 
come to terms with Napoleon, 
accepting the bribe of Hanover. 
On January 21 Cathcart 
learnt that 50,000 Prussians 
were on the march to occupy 
Hanover. Nothing was left 
but to retire; and on February 
15 the British foree, over 
26,000 strong, which had been 
in Hanover for three months 
without finding an enemy to 
fight, were once again at sea, 
homeward bound. 

Such were the military 
triumphs which we had to set 
against Ulm and Austerlitz in 
the fateful year 1805—the year 
that launched the Emperor 
Napoleon on his career of 
European conquest. True, we 
had won Trafalgar, but how 
did that check him? It is not 
Craig and Cathcart who are to 
be blamed: no general can 


move without transport and 
supplies, or fight if he is sent 
where there is no enemy. 

In October 1806 came the 
downfall of Prussia at Jena. In 
the winter and spring of 1807 
Napoleon was fighting Polish 
mud and Russian armies. In 
February he was almost beaten 
at Eylau. In June he re- 
trieved himself by shattering 
the Russians at Friedland. 
Let us see what were our con- 
tributions towards turning the 
scale in these two years of 1806 
and 1807. 

We look first to the Medi- 
terranean, where we left Craig 
at Messina. The next sug- 
gestion made to him from 
home! was a landing in Dal- 
matia to prevent the French 
from making that a base to 
invade Russia. Having shown 
this to be folly, Craig came 
home, broken in health, and 
was suceeeded by Sir John 
Stuart. In May 1806 the 
force in Sicily was raised to 
near 8000 men, and Admiral 
Sir Sidney Smith and Stuart 
prepared to do something. 
Joseph Bonaparte’s army in 
Naples was 50,000 strong, but 
it was much scattered. There 
were three main bodies. Mas- 
sena with 15,000 was besieg- 
ing Gaeta, but the place was 
well fortified and open to the 
sea ; we could always reinforce 
it, and till it was taken the 
French hold on Neapolitan 
territory was insecure. St 
Cyr had 12,000 in Apulia; 
Verdier and Reynier 10,000 
on the toe of Italy, Calabria. 





1 By Windham, who had succeeded Dundas. Pitt was dead, and the Ministry 
of All the Talents had come in. 
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Stuart therefore decided for a 
stroke at Calabria, and though 
he could not get Smith to 
escort him, since that tuft- 
hunting Admiral. was busy 
dancing attendance on the 
King and Queen at Palermo, 
he landed 5000 men in Cala- 
bria on July 1, and on July 4 
his troops! met and shattered 
Reynier’s 6000 at Maida. 
Reynier lost over a third of 
his force, and was flung back 
into the mountains. 

So far well: we had taught 
the French that we could fight 
—and incidentally we had 
shown how we were going to 
beat them in the Peninsula 
and at Waterloo, by overeom- 
ing their shock tactics with 
straight shooting, by setting 
line against column: but the 
victory was not used. Instead 
of pursuing Reynier, Stuart 
spent the next two days writ- 
ing his despatches describing 
the victory, and the army 
spent them “kicking its heels 
and eating grapes,” while Rey- 
nier escaped by a roundabout 
road. Smith, desperately 
anxious lest Stuart should 
win all the laurels, kept cruis- 


ing along the Calabrian coast : 


trying to get the towns to 
surrender to him before Stuart 
came up, instead of going to 
Gaeta as he promised ; and on 
July 18 Gaeta surrendered. 
This set Massena free; and the 
French rolled down from the 
north, and apart from the 
taking of Reggio, and the dis- 
tributing of arms to Calabrian 
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insurgents — who used them 
not to fight the French but 
to plunder their own defence- 
less towns,—nothing was done. 
The troops went back to 
Sicily, where in October they 
numbered 13,000 men,? while 
the French watched them 
across the straits; and on 
October 14 Jena was fought, 
and our ally Prussia tumbled 
headlong into ruin. Once 
more we had given no help. 
So much for 1806. 

The story of 1807 is a tangled 
one, but it is remarkable, for it 
would take high place in any 
collection of national follies. 
It began with the sending of 
6000 men under Baird, con- 
voyed by Sir Home Popham, 
to seize the Cape of Good Hope. 
Baird’s force sailed on August 
31, 1805, reached Table Bay 
on January 4, 1806, and Cape 
Town was surrendered on 
January 13. Popham now 
found himself without a job, 
and, persuaded that he had the 
sanetion of the Cabinet, he 
determined to make one. He 
begged a battalion from Baird, 
commanded by Beresford, — 
afterwards the Portuguese 
Marshal,—and on April 14, 
1806, set sail for the Rio de 
la Plata. He put in at St 
Helena, borrowed a few men 
there, wrote home to say where 
he was going and to ask for 
more troops, and went on his 
way, reaching the river about 
the beginning of June. He 
had intended to seize Monte 
Video, but he changed his mind 





1 The action was entirely directed by the brigadiers: Stuart rode about the 
battlefield enjoying the fight, but gave no orders. 
2 And by December 19,000. 
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and decided for an attack on 
Buenos Aires. We are accus- 
tomed to see the two places 
close together on a small-scale 
map, but they are separated by 
over a hundred miles of water. 

There was some humour in 
the situation. Here was a 
British expedition engaged on 
an enterprise without any 
orders from home—indeed, two 
months were to pass ere the 
Cabinet was to learn that it 
was even intended; secondly, 
Buenos Aires was the capital 
of a country half as large as 
Europe, and had 70,000 in- 
habitants, while Beresford’s 
force, even when strengthened 
by all the marines and sailors 
that Popham could afford, 
numbered 1600 men. Finally, 
it was highly doubtful if we 
could be said to be enemies of 
the town at all. We were at 
war with Spain, and Buenos 
Aires was a Spanish colony ; 
but it was exceedingly disloyal 
to Spain, half independent and 
ready to revolt. Indeed, if 
Beresford had offered it inde- 
pendence and protection from 
such Spanish forces as were 
there, it would have jumped at 
the offer. But this he was not 
prepared to do, so the town 
made ready to defend itself. 
The High Gods, however, must 
have been in the mood for a 
joke, for Beresford landed, beat 
off the Spaniards, and this 
town of 70,000 souls, defended 
by 86 guns, capitulated ; Beres- 
ford lost one man killed and a 
dozen wounded. This occurred 
on June 27, 1806. 

Again, this was all very well 
for what it was worth. It was 
not going to hurt Napoleon 


much, but it might open a 
market for British trade, and 
Popham wrote home in high 
glee about his own achieve- 
ments, and also sent to Baird, 
his nearest neighbour at the 
Cape, for more men. At the 
end of July the Cabinet got his 
St Helena letter saying where 
he was going, and in October 
sent off Auchmuty to help him 
with 2000 men, and on August 
29 Baird sent off a reinforce- 
ment from the Cape. But long 
before these had sailed the joke 
had gone a stage further. The 
Spaniards had rallied ; the in- 
habitants had realised how 
weak Beresford was. They 
attacked him in Buenos Aires. 
Popham could not help him, for 
the water was too shallow for 
the fleet to approach, and on 
August 12 Beresford had to 
surrender, he and all his men 
being carried prisoners into the 
interior. 

In late September 1806, 
then, England was rejoicing 
over the capture of a city 
(which had been already lost), 
an expedition was on its way 
from the Cape, and another 
setting sail from home, to help 
Beresford (who was already a 
prisoner)—and Napoleon was 
gathering his forces on the 
Main, preparatory to the cam- 
paign of Jena. But our 
Ministers did not heed him. 
Popham’s success seemed to 
have robbed them of all sanity ; 
the Argentine was not enough ; 
they now got ready another 
expedition of 4000 men, which 
was to go under Craufurd to 
Chile to preserve peace and 
order, not to pledge England 
to give protection, nor to en- 
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courage revolt, but to secure 
Valparaiso as a strong military 
post, and from there concert 
with Beresford “the means of 
securing by a chain of posts, 
or in any adequate manner, an 
uninterrupted communication, 
both military and commercial, 
between Chile and Buenos 
Aires.” This chain of posts, 
maintained, be it observed, 
by 6000 men, who were also 
to hold Monte Video and 
Valparaiso, was to stretch 
900 miles across the Andes. 
Windham’s soaring imagina- 
tion defied time, space, and 
possibility. 

Even that was not enough. 
Lord Grenville, not to be out- 
done in amateur strategy, pro- 
pounded an additional scheme, 
namely, an attack on Mexico 
from east and west. From the 
east with 6000 British and 
3000 black troops; from the 
west by 1000 whites and 4000 
sepoys from India (who as a 
hors dceuvre were to take 
Manilla on the way). Gren- 
ville wrote, “the objection 
obviously is that the two 
attacks cannot correspond ex- 
actly in matter of time.” 
Exactly is good—but Arthur 
Wellesley was set to report on 
this scheme. What he said 
remains written; what he 
thought can only be imagined. 
But one may hazard a guess 
that in later days he would 
have briefly dismissed it with 
his customary terse inscription, 
“HH. B.D? 

Even Ministers had to draw 
the line somewhere, so Crau- 
furd’s expedition sailed and 
Grenville’s idea was pigeon- 
holed; then came the news 
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that Buenos Aires was lost to 
us, so Craufurd was diverted 
to the Rio de la Plata, and 
finally Sir John Whitelocke, 
with 1800 men, was sent in 
March 1807 to take supreme 
command, 

Here, then, by degrees there 
gathered over 10,000 British 
troops of excellent quality: 
Baird’s, Auchmuty’s, Crau- 
furd’s, and Whitelocke’s. 
Craufurd’s were the last to 
arrive. They joined the rest 
on June 14, 1807, and on that 
very day Napoleon was defeat- 
ing the Russians in the decisive 
battle of Friedland. 

The rest of the tale is known. 
Monte Video had been taken 
in February, so Whitelocke 
attacked Buenos Aires. His 
men landed on June 28; on 
July 5 they started to storm 
the city ; their separate columns 
were entangled and cut up in 
the streets ; and on July 7 they 
had to make terms. Under the 
Treaty prisoners were to be 
liberated, all our conquests in 
La Plata were to be given up, 
and we were to evacuate the 
country. But on that very same 
day another Treaty was signed 
of far greater moment to Eng- 
land, although we had no voice 
in it. That was the Treaty of 
Tilsit. By it our ally Prussia 
was stripped of territory and 
her army reduced to 40,000 men, 
and our other ally Russia went 
over to Napoleon’s side, agree- 
ing to accept his Continental 
system, to exclude English 
goods from Russian ports, and 
even to make war on England 
if England would not come to 
terms with France. 

So this was how four years 








ee 
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of our old war policy of diver- 
gent operations and pin-pricks 
left us. We had had three 
great Allies, Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia; we had failed 
them all, and we had lost 
them all. We had also set 
out to help the Bourbons 
of Naples. Joseph Bonaparte 
ruled in Naples; the Bourbons 
were sheltering in Sicily, which 
we held for them. We had lost 
Hanover; we had been driven 
from Italy and from La Plata. 
These last losses, it is true, 
were not serious. What was 
serious was that we had lost 
honour and reputation in 
Europe. Let us see how we 
stood in European eyes of the 
time. 

First, we had acquired a 
character of irresolution. We 
talked about an expedition, and 
eventually sent it. After a 
time it went back to its ships 
and sailed home. It was so 
with Craig and Stuart in Italy, 
with Cathcart in Hanover; it 
was repeated with Mooré’s ex- 
pedition to Sweden in 1808. 
We came, saw, and went away. 

Secondly, we appeared pro- 
foundly selfish. The fleet kept 
us safe and enabled us to send 
men where we would. We 
used this power either to re- 
embark our men when dangers 
became pressing, or to send 
them to distant places where 
we could—at no great risk— 
snap up our enemies’ colonies. 
When we had taken those of 
France, we went on to absorb 
those of Spain and Holland. 
While our Allies bore the heat 
and burden of the day, while 
their lands were trampled by 
Napoleon’s soldiery, while their 


towns were taken and plun- 
dered, their armies overthrown, 
their kingdoms conquered, we 
were safely adding to our Em- 
pire. We took what gains 
there were, and our Allies took 
the losses. Austerlitz, Jena, 
Eylau, Friedland—to quote Mr 
Belloc’s travesty— 


‘* HERNANI (Europe), with indigna- 
tion. ... Dans ces efforts sublimes 
Qu’avez-vous a offrir? 
“Ruy Bias (England), simply. 
Huit francs et dix centimes.” 


It is not money that exalteth 
@ nation. 

Further, if we showed our- 
selves irresolute and selfish to 
our Allies, we displayed our- 
selves to our enemy, France, 
as contemptible. It was sel- 
dom that one of our expedi- 
tions mustered twenty thou- 
sand men—not often did they 
exceed the ten thousand. What 
could such a handful do against 
the master of five hundred 
thousand? Other nations did 
grasp the elementary fact that 
to beat the common enemy 
they must overthrow his main 
army in the field: they failed, 
but their policy was sound. 
We failed too, but our policy 
was senseless—because we did 
not see that a big army was 
essential, and because we frit- 
tered away the army we had 
in divergent operations in 
places where we might win 
a trifling success while the 
common cause was going to 
ruin elsewhere. 

“But,” we say, ‘we held the 
sea.” Certainly we did, and 
no one wishes to belittle the 
admirable work of the fleet, 
whether in battle or in carry- 
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ing and covering such military 
expeditions as we undertook. 
What the sailors could do they 
did. But till their efforts were 
turned to the right use of sea- 
power—namely, to carry soldiers 
to places where victory on land 
was possible and decisive and 
to help to maintain them there 
—our sea-power only counted 
on the defensive. Our fleet 
destroyed French, Spanish, 
Dutch, and Danish sea-power. 
It made it possible for our fore- 
fathers to sleep comfortably in 
their beds—as we have recently 
been told we may sleep in ours. 
But to sleep comfortably in a 
bed is not the highest ideal 
of national life. 

“But our sea-power wore 
down Napoleon at last.” There 
is no proof of it. He fell be- 
cause one army of his perished 
in Russia, because its successor 
was beaten at Leipzig, because 
his marshals in Spain could 
not beat Wellington’s allied 
army at Vitoria. These events 
occurred in 1812 and 1813, but 
Trafalgar was in 1805. Reckon 
what sea-power had done to- 
wards crippling Napoleon by 
the time of the treaty of Tilsit 
in 1807: travel round the coast 
of Europe. Russia was Nap- 
oleon’s secret ally, Sweden soon 
to receive a French marshal as 
king, Prussia under Napoleon’s 
heel, all the North German 
coast in his hands, Denmark 
cowed by us but malevolent, 
Holland in French power, Spain 
an ally of France, Italy a French 
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kingdom, Turkey under French 


influence. This, then, was the 
result, so far, of sea-power to 
us, that all the coast-line of 
Europe was unfriendly, except 
Portugal—and Marshal Junot 
was just setting off to close 
that. On the other hand, we 
could congratulate ourselves 
that Napoleon was powerless 
in Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, 
Minorca, and Malta. 

And if even it be held true 
that sea-power prevailed in the 
end, we must reckon the cost. 
“How long, O Lord?” Ten 
years of warfare after Trafalgar 
and Austerlitz; eight after 
Eylau and Friedland. Had 
we in either of these years put 
out our whole strength on the 
decisive spot, much might have 
been saved in lives and money, 
and more won in national 
repute. 

Such are some of the lessons 
of history from our last great 
war, and once again we are in 
the grip of a great war. None 
can foretell its length. But 
once again there is the oppor- 
tunity, the temptation, and the 
danger of divergent operations, 
with the added difficulty that 
in many of them there is little 
to gain and much to lose. We 
are assured that they are neces- 
sary by Ministers who, when 
criticism is made, reply that 
we must not speak to the man 
at the wheel, and all that is 
being done is for the best. 
But Ministers always say this. 
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THE PRINCE. 


‘In my Father’s House are many mansions.” 


INDIA4’s “untouchables” is 
one of the popular subjects of 
the day, and one which is often 
alluded to with faint conception 
of all the thousand year-long 
cycles of tragedy implied, 
stretching away into the mists 
ef time when the Aryan races 
enslaved the original owners of 
Hindostan. 

The untouchable races are 
those who, since time was, have 
been forced to perform the 
filthy and the menial trades 
and occupations of Eastern 
society, debarred not indeed 
from the possible possession of 
worldiy goods, but from any 
sort of social position or com- 
munion. Living as they do 
within a world and a society of 
their own, they have grades 
and guilds and precedence un- 
molested, recognised as worthy 
by themselves alone, but 
cruelly beaten, maltreated, and 
even murdered at the least 
hint of any aspiration to social 
communion with the non out- 
caste races. Ministered to by 
some equally degraded priest- 
hood, who, like the fallen 
angels, have lost their place in 
heaven, they live in a world 
unknown, and uncared. Who 
deems worth a thought what 
an untouchable thinks or 
cares about? So long as he 
scavenges the middens, and 
flays and dresses the skins of 
beasts diseased, or removes the 
carrion, or so long as his 
women-kind dance and pander 


to classes one degree less out- 
cast, so long may the untouch- 
able be allowed to exist without 
ill-treatment. 

But the East has some 
glimmering of shame for its 
age-old treatment of its con- 
quered tribes. Shame, added 
to an ingrained habit of eu- 
phemy, has made the sweeper 
to be known by the title of 
“mehtar” or Prince. And it 
is euphemy and subconscious 
knowledge perhaps of wrong, 
and not irony that is responsible. 
To all the Eastern world the 
sweeper, ironically, if you like, 
spoken of by the English as 
“Plantagenet” the knight of 
the broom, is known as 
“Prince,” and so be it, even as 
the water-carrier is known as 
bihistee of bheestee, the man of 
Paradise. The cry goes down 
the long railway platform that 
dances and shimmers in the 
noonday sun, or comes up 
from the crumpled dots on the 
desert battlefield—‘‘Oh man of 
paradise!” ‘Oh man of para- 
dise!”—the cry of Dives to 
Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom ; 
and yet the man of paradise, if 
not untouchable, is of a menial 
unclassed race, not far removed 
from his brother servant the 
Prince, 

How the untouchable became 
untouchable is one of the mys- 
teries of the East. Who were 
the tribes and clans whom 
force of arms drove down to 
unthinkable degradation no 
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man can rightly tell, or per- 
haps none have deeply studied. 
Some day the march of free- 
dom and intellect that, fight it 
never so strongly, the British 
rule is bringing, will produce 
an untouchable poet, and then 
perhaps we shall know some- 
thing that they think who 
once were princes and rulers 
before time was. The aston- 
ishing spread of Christianity 
among the humbler folks in 
Southern India is going to 
work a spell of which no man 
can tell the end. Even is it 
possible that as the people of 
France turned on the Ancien 
Régime, so may the untouch- 
ables turn on thoBe who have 
spurned them. 

Be that as it may, this is a 
story of one untouchable, and 
how the stone that the builder 
rejected became in some sense 
the head of the corner, and 
how Buldoo, sweeper and 
knight of the broom, died for 
the glory of the British Empire 
and came to lie in “God’s 
Acre,” as our beautiful old 
English idiom has it. 

Buldoo was a member of the 
lowest grade in the scales of 
the untouchables—a sweeper, 
& scavenger, who earned his 
bread by cleaning the middens 
of the English. Hard-working, 
deceitful, lying, faithful, child- 
ish, wayward, and cringing, 
hardly a human being, yet 
living in a world of his own, 
peopled by. many other un- 
touchables of a hierarchy 
peculiarly its own. 

At the doorstep outside his 
master’s dining-room stood at 
meal-time his tin pannikin, 
into which the contemptuous 
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servant cast the unclean scraps 
from the English master’s un- 
clean scrapings, while Buldoo 
waited patient and inscrutable. 
Faultlessly would he sweep 
morning and evening the car- 
riage - drive; conscientiously 
would he remove all lumber 
and litter, and ever under his 
arm the badge of office, the 
wire-bound besom of broom 
twigs that sets the acrid dust 
of the roadway whirling high. 

Buldoo was a fine specimen 
of his kind, and ranked among 
the princes as something of a 
swaggerer, for he had grown 
a fine beard and curled it some- 
what as the warrior castes 
might, so that it was pitiful 
to see him slink past a twice- 
born Hindu, fearing to incur 
some revenge at the hands of 
hired wielders of the quarter- 
staff for a touch unwittingly 
given. Once when a lad he 
had crossed a footbridge with 
a Brahmin on it, and had, that 
even, been beaten within an 
inch of his life for his pre- 
sumption. 

When war burst on the Em- 
pire whose drums follow the 
sun to its rest round the world, 
the spirit moved our Prince that 
he too should go to the war, 
where gold and food are both 
the servants of the English. 
So to France went he like all 
the world—as a sweeper to His 
Majesty’s Indian Forces, Fol- 
lower number ninety and nine 
by the stamped tin disc round 
his neck. And he swept for the 
Army and France as he never 
swept before. Thedrive through 
the iron gates up to the old 
chateau where the staff he swept 
for were billeted, was thrice 
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swept daily in concentric curves 
and circles, and when the 
general rode out to take the air 
Buldoo would be on duty with 
his besom to bow down low to 
the representative of power and 
majesty and dominion. 

But intercourse with Europe 
had wrought some transforma- 
tion in the mehtar’s humble 
point of view. Under a crucifix 
at the cross-roads behind the 
chateau, a blind white beggar 
had whimpered for alms, and 
Buldoo, swayed by some weird 
influence, had given a half franc, 
and been thrice blessed there- 
for—the ‘‘prince” and _ the 
pauper, below the Crown of 
Thorns and the inscription 
ILN.R.I. The day before a 
British Atkins, beguiled by the 
bushy black beard and the 
clothes that hid the thirty-inch 
chest, had hailed him as—“ one 
of them Sykes,” and shared a 
cigarette packet. So it came 
about that when next day it 
was the turn of Buldoo’s bri- 
gade to “go into the line,” 
Buldoo insisted on leaving the 
chateau and coming to the 
brigade headquarters’ dug-out 
in the third parallel behind the 
front trench, and keeping that 
dug-out thrice swept from cock- 
crow to sunset. 

It was the second morning in 
the line that high explosive 
shell and shattering shrapnel 
followed on the blowing up of 
the advanced trench, and a 
jagged piece of shell tore a hole 
in Buldoo’s thigh, he who had 
better business in the middens 
of Sirhind than with Krupp and 
Erhart. A motor ambulance 
and a European orderly helped 
the shaken sweeper by way of 


a cross-channel steamer to the 
Indian hospital in peaceful 
England, and he found himself 
lying on a European bed be- 
tween a Sikh and a Dogra, 
while an English Memsahib 
flitted about the room; so 
strange and so comfortable that 
Buldooand his neighbours found 
it easier not to think, They 
were well enough handled, these 
alien men of the East, by the 
kindly folks around. “Such 
handsome gentlemen too,” as 
the trim business lady at the 
hotel office hard by remarked— 
and among the handsome gentle- 
men was poor thirty-inch-chest 
Buldoo of the black beard, with 
a shell-torn® thigh. But the 
damp English winter and want 
of stamina were too much 
for the sweeper, and one 
morning poor Buldeo was no 
more. 

Nobody cared, at least no 
one of kindred hue. The nurse 
had thought him a poor pa- 
tient body, and had always a 
kindly word; but no Eastern 
friend tended his last hours. 
Then, as the babu in the regis- 
trar’s office remarked, was 
“pretty kettle of fish.” The 
disposal of the Indians who 
died in hospital had been ar- 
ranged for. The Hindoos were 
burnt by arrangement with a 
crematorium, and the followers 
of the Prophet were duly laid 
to rest in the Muhammadan 
burial-ground at Woking. But 
the mehtars, the knights of 
the broom, are not recognised 
by either community. Most 
sweepers, however, are burnt, 
but some must be buried, and 
Buldoo was one of the latter. 
That was clearly established 
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by a sweeper on duty in the 
hospital. The Muhammadan 
authorities, however, flatly re- 
fused to admit the corpse to 
sepulture within their juris- 
diction. The mortal remains 
of the “prince” were a diffi- 
culty. Then there came by an 
English vicar who heard the 
dilemma, and offered to bury 
the dead alien ally in Christian 
ground, And thus it was that 
a small cavalcade wound its 
way towards the yew - trees 
and tombstones of an English 
churchyard. A small hand- 
bier, a khaki-clad orderly, and 
two sweepers of the hospital 
staff, and following wondering, 
the supervising Sister to whom 
the solitariness of the patient 
had appealed. 
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And thus it came about that 
Buldoo, sweeper and outcast, 
Dum of the village of Jokh 
Sayanwalla in the province of 
the Punjaub, was buried in 
consecrated Christian ground 
in old England, hard by the 
crusaders’ wall in the Church 
of St Mary Within—a fit sub- 
ject for those who moralise on 
the endings of man, and the 
time when the first shall be 


‘last and the last shall be first. 


Buldoo the mehtar had died 
for the English as much as 
Hari Singh, the Rajput of the 
tribes of the moon, and lies 
among the proudest of his 
masters till the day when the 
Lord of Hosts makes up His 
jewels. 


G. F. MacMounn. 
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DIARY OF A DRESSER IN THE SERBIAN UNIT OF THE 
SCOTTISH WOMEN’S HOSPITAL. 


BY L, E. FRASER, 


A primrose blows on the hill, 

O Love is changed into misery ! 

Men hack and welter on battlefields, 

With souls that shrivel in agony. 

Their souls are slain, and the husks we save 
We range them neatly in hospitals. 

O Love is changed into misery ! 

A primrose blows on the hill. 


—Hewen Dovetas Irvine. 


Preface to a Register of a Hospital for the 


AFTER dark on Sunday, 
January 3 (December 21 O.8.), 
we reached Uskub, where 
several doctors from the British 
Red Cross and from Lady 
Paget’s unit, with a Russian 
woman doctor, were waiting to 
greet us. They spoke kind- 
ly, but were obviously worn 
out and rather disheartened. 
One and all had been. ill in 
dirty, plague-stricken Uskub, 
where they had taken a 
kind of low fever, and where 
typhus is raging. There is 
smallpox, too,—one of their 
orderlies is down, but luckily 
not seriously. There are hun- 
dreds of patients in Uskub, and 
for these few doctors to work 
there is like trying to drain the 
sea. More and more come in, 
after ten to fifteen days of travel- 
ling, by jolting bullock-cart or 
huddled in trains, with wounds 
undressed and broken bones un- 
set. They are put down any- 
where, for the doctors to attend 
to or not, as they can; and 
ragged men lie in the fields, 
and huddle round the doors, 


Wounded. 


with filthy,suppurating wounds, 
and die like flies. No wonder 
the exhausted fever - stricken 
doctors say bitter things about 
the country and its people, 
when they have all this to con- 
tend with—and in addition, 
Serbian ward-maids who steal 
everything portable, and an 
Egyptian plague of vermin on 
the persons and surroundings 
of bath-loving Britishers. 

We left Uskub rather thought- 
ful, and, to be honest, a trifle 
depressed. The carriages have 
no lighting, but we lit our own 
candles, and scorned the dangers 
of possible Bulgarian rifle-shots, 
preferring the chance of being 
shot to the certainty of being 
bored. We got out at Nish 
about 8 o’clock in the morning. 

The first news we had was 
that all our baggage and equip- 
ment had gone astray, and 
doubts arose as to whether we 
should ever see it again. We 
were also told that Kragujevatz 
was full of typhus, and that an 
American doetor and two nurses 
had died of it. There seems to 
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be practically every epidemic 
possible here, except cholera, and 
that may come in the spring. 
Nearly every one at Uskub had 
recurrent (relapsing) fever. 

We found Nish to be a strag- 
gling country town, with streets 
deep in mud. It is full of 
thousands of refugees from Bel- 
grade, besides ever so many 
wounded. Every other man 
one met was limping or had 
his hand bandaged. Besides 
these, there are many Austrian 
prisoners wandering about al- 
most at will, and doing work of 
al] sorts for a little pay. Their 
blue-grey uniform marks them 
out, and no Serbian would help 
them over the frontier. 

Many of them are of Serbian 
race, and all seem pretty well 
treated. They make very satis- 
factory hospital orderlies, the 
Uskub people told us. We saw 
three hospitals, and our doctors 
saw another. There is such a 
terrible press of work that it 
seems almost unfair to criticise, 
but such haphazard, dirty 
wards one cannot imagine. 
Dressings are done, slowly, 
every day, and there the nursing 
seems to end. Hospitals are 
places where wounded men carn 
liedown and be fed. There are 
double windows everywhere, all 
closed ; even the Serbian officers 
delight in utter absence of air. 
The nursing is all done on the 
V.A.D. system in the Serbian 
hospitals, and mighty badly 
done too, as the Serbians them- 
selves realise, for. they are very 
anxious for foreign help. No 
one seems to spare trouble, 
and neglect occurs through 
ignorance, 

We were very well treated 
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by the Red Cross and Foreign 
Office people, and given a regu- 
lar Serbian lunch at the hotel. 
We drove about the hill- 
surrounded town later, some in 
carriages, some in the Com- 
mandant’s own motor! 

We arrived at our destina- 
tion, Kragujevatz, quite early 
on the morning of Tuesday, 
January 6, long before any 
one expected. No Serbian ever 
seems to tell one the proper 
time for trains, which probably 
arrive with a very wide margin. 
We got ready in a great hurry, 
and someone remarked, “‘ No one 
has even Jooked at the place 
where we are to live for six 
months.” ‘Where we are to 
die in three, you mean,” said 
someone else, with memories of 
Uskub. 

Kragujevatz is a good deal 
more cheerful than Nish, though 
it ison much the same country- 
town lines, with the same un- 
believable mud. We found we 
were to live in what was once 
a small hospital, with about four 
large rooms for dormitories, 
some small rooms, a hall to be 
used as a general living-room, 
and a loft. The kitchen is out- 
side, The docters mostly in- 
habit one of the smaller dormi- 
tories. I am in a dormitory of 
eleven people. The whole place 
is quite bare, but very clean and 
cheerful—also airy, as we in- 
habit it. This was also a day of 
no work. We explored Kraguje- 
vatz, wading through the mud. 
There are apparently just as 
many wounded men in Kragu- 
jevatz as in Nish, though this 
is supposed to be a slack time 
at present. Weare to be given 
a hospital of 250 beds! We 
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came prepared for 100, so this 
is rather upsetting. We are 
to get Austrian orderlies appa- 
rently, ad lib., so shall manage 
well enough, I hope. What 
will it be when there is a rush, 
though? The Austrians are 
very numerous in this town. 
Those of Serbian race are really 
much happier to be as they are, 
but it is hard for well-educated 
men to be reduced to the state 
of Gibeonites, though the 
Serbians treat them with per- 
fect friendliness so far as I have 
seen, and they go everywhere. 

Our house is to be worked 
by half a dozen of them. They 
are a Babel of races, and taken 
all. round are far inferior 
physically to the really mag- 
nificent Serbs. It is a pleasure 
to see the latter, practically 
all big and muscular, with 
excellent well-cut features and 
clear brown complexions, with 
good eyes. It is a very mascu- 
line type, broad across the 
cheek - bones, which means of 
course that the women are too 
hard - featured to be often 
pretty. 

We are having our meals in 
the hotel just now, as our own 
kitchen is not ready, —long 
meals with course after course 
of meat eaten at the table in 
the centre, while crowds of 
Serbian officers occupy the 
other tables. This is army 
headquarters, so staff officers 
abound. The streets were 
also interesting this morning: 
every one was buying his or 
her turkeys and sucking-pigs 
for Christmas, and it is a 
strange sight to see a particu- 
larly grand officer going home 
with a live sucking-pig in one 


hand and a live turkey in the 
other. Pigs are the chief in- 
dustry, so to speak, in Serbia, 
and sucking- pig its chief 
dainty. These hapless animals 
made the place ring with their 
squeals as they were carried 
home by their hind-legs, head 
downwards, over a man’s back, 
in baskets, or in their pur- 
chasers’ arms like a baby. 
Christmas here is our Twelfth 
Night, as the Old Calendar is 
used, in Greek style. Opposite 
to our house is a small hos- 
pital where there are eighty 
cases of relapsing fever, mostly 
with wounds in addition. It is 
run by a young Serbian who 
was just about to take his 
medical degree in Paris when 
the war broke out. There is 
no medical faculty in the Uni- 
versity of Belgrade, so Serbian 
doctors are all trained in Paris, 
Vienna, or Berlin. This young 
man came to tea at our house 
this afternoon, and I was in- 
troduced to him, as_ being 
also a fifth-year medical, with 
children’s diseases as my ulti- 
mate aim, just as it is his. 
He is a big, dark-haired youth, 
with rather shock hair, and 
somewhat pale. We have to 
converse in French, as English 
is not yet among his many 
languages, though he hopes to 
add it by our aid. He was 
just about to pay his afternoon 
visit to his patients, and asked 
Dr Campbell, Miss Christitch, 
and myself to come with him. 
He has four wards, each with 
about twenty patients, lying 
on mattresses on the floor, so 
close that the orderlies have to 
walk on the mattresses to reach 
the patients. The doctor has 
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three or four orderlies to help 
him, some Austrian, some 


Serbian, and the patients are 
Serb, Austrian, Czigané (gipsy), 
and of many other races. All 
—doctor, patients, and orderlies 
—were on the most friendly 
terms; the doctor treats them 
more like younger brothers 
than patients. They were most- 
ly convalescent, though some 
were still very ill, and those 
who were better were very gay, 
laughing’ and talking and de- 
manding more to eat. One 
man explained that he had 
now been in three wars, 
Turkish, Bulgar, and Austrian, 
and wounded in all. He was 
very proud of it. I took rather 
an interest in the fever, as 
every one was getting it in 
Uskub, and probably some of 
us will have it. It is conveyed 
by vermin, and the patient 
runs a temperature for a week 
or so, then has a week of 
normal temperature, then a 
second week of fever. <A third 
attack sometimes occurs. It 
is not often fatal, but it leaves 
the patient looking like a ghost. 

This young doctor attends 
to these patients, gives them 


medicines, dresses wounds, op- ‘ 


erates, does X-ray work, and 
has a number of out-patients 
into the bargain, doing it all 
by himself very cleverly and 
efficiently, with great skill and 
gentleness. As in all Serbian 
hospitals, the nursing is atro- 
cious. I had been strongly 
tempted to ask the young 
doctor whether wards were 
so stuffy in Paris, but I felt 
ashamed to criticise, and had 
him to tea with us instead, 
picnic fashion, in the hall. 
VOL, CXCVII.—NO, MCXCVI. 
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We really began work 
on Wednesday. Our doctors 
went to the hospital early 
to superintend the cleaning 
and whitewashing, while we 
remained at the house to get 
our own beds ready, for our 
bedsteads had just arrived. 
We also filled our mattresses 
with straw, after the Serbian 
fashion, which makes rather 
a hilly bed until one gets used 
to shaking the straw into posi- 
tion. We had a flying visit 
from the young doctor. He 
wished to say “good-bye” 
when he left us; what he did 
say was “good boy,” and went 
into fits when I told him it 
meant “bon gargon.” Most of 
the afternoon also was occupied 
in settling down, while some of 
the needlewomen of the unit 
made curtains, so that we could 
construct bathrooms in our 
dormitories. We had some 
welcome home letters to-day, 
dated the 14th, but of course 
there was very little news in 
them. The young Serbian 
doctor came to present us with 
military post-cards, a most 
welcome gift, as they stand a 
better chance of passing the 
Censor. 

“I am good boy,” he an- 
nounced after this gift. He 
then read us a paragraph in 
the local paper, announcing 
our arrival, translating it in- 
to French as he went, and 
at his request Miss Douglas 
Irvine, Miss Shepherd, Miss 
Neill Fraser, and myself went 
over to his little operating 
theatre and had a Serbian- 
English lesson for our mutual 
benefit, working through the 
medium of French. We had 
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delightful Serbian coffee there, 
too. 

After tea we paid a first 
visit to our new hospital. It 
consists of two blocks of build- 


ings on this plan, with extra 
sheds in the courtyard. Each 
block has several wards, while 
the operating-room and theatre 
are in the back block, which 
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means that the patients have 
to be carried across from the 
new block, which is to be 
filled first. There are already 
a number of patients, which 
makes it very difficult, because 
they have to be crowded to- 
gether while the other wards 
are cleaned; for the hospital 
has been run quite “a la 
Serbe,” with good doctoring, 
but haphazard nursing by 
orderlies and untrained ladies. 
Luckily nearly all the patients 
are almost convalescent, as 
there is a lull in the fighting 
just now. There is a crowd of 
Austrian prisoner orderlies, of 
the many races which make up 
the Austrian Empire. These 
are on the friendliest terms 
with the patients and with us, 
and when properly supervised 
are quick and satisfactory all 
round. We unpack beds, and 
grow quite confused with the 
babel of tongues around us, 
being lucky enough, however, 
to find one orderly, John, who 


speaks English. It is bad 
English, but pleasant - faced 
John is very proud of it. 
We plunge heroically into 
bad German, while some 
few, particularly Miss Shep- 
herd, distinguish themselves in 
Serbian. 

It makes one furious at the 
utter futility of war, to joke 
with our prisoner orderlies, and 
see them caress the men they 
have been forced into wounding 
and maiming for life. Then 
when we got back to our 
house there were our six 
orderlies, mostly ex - school- 
masters, lighting fires and 
drawing water, till one felt ill 
with shame at it all. 

There is less to write about 
Thursday’s happenings, for the 
simple reason that we have 
had far more to do. We 
began filling mattresses and 
making beds at our new hos- 
pital in the front block. We 
are obliged to overfill our 
wards, according to British 
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ideas, but our beds are a good 
size, 80 each patient should 
have sufficient air space, especi- 
ally now that we are opening 
the windows in the wards. 
When some of the new wards 
were ready and looking quite 
home-like, some of the patients 
were got ready. The orderlies 
bathed them first, in rather a 
unique way. They appeared 
to plunge them, bandages and 
all, into a bath which is used 
for every one in succession; a 
douche followed this horrible 
proceeding, and then they 
clothed the patients in the 
new pyjama suits we have 
provided. We had heard that 
Serbians will not wear night- 
shirts, and when we saw the 
way they wander about the 
courtyard and corridors, we 
quite understood their pre- 
ference for suits. When they 
were clad in these suits, which 
were much appreciated, their 
wounds were dressed in the 
dressing-room. Miss Hunter 
and I as Unit dressers spent 
practically the whole day in 
this room, watching the wounds 
being dressed. There has been 
a Serbian woman doctor in 


charge, the wife of one of the‘ 


military doctors, but she super- 
intends the whole hospital, 
while the dressings are done 
by the Austrian prisoner 
doctor, who is very good at 
it, and very kind about ex- 
plaining things to us. He has 
been an army doctor, and has 
some of his Red Cross orderlies 
to help him. He is great 


friends with all the surround- 
ing Serbians, and speaks their 
language so well that I think 
he must be Slavonic. 


His 
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orderlies are also very good. 
Many of the patients are al- 
most well, but there are some 
bad wounds, also frost-bites. 
After these dressings, the 
patients were settled in their 
new wards, much delighted 
with their surroundings. We 
find them very gay and kindly, 
and they stand pain well. By 
the way there was a “Czigané,” 
a gipsy as dark as an Indian, 
who confided to the Ser- 
bian doctor — “Gospoditza” 
(Madame), “I have been bathed 
as a child, but never since 
until now.” I had a home 
letter to-day dated Decem- 
ber 18. No other incident 
except a visit at tea -time 
from the young Serbian doctor 
and an officer friend of his, who 
spoke only Serbian, and held 
a limited conversation with 
Miss Shepherd. We have given 
our friend, the young Serbian 
doctor, a running invitation 
for tea-time, so that he can 
learn English and help us with 
things Serbian—a sort of mut- 
ual benefit society, in fact. 

By Friday evening we have 
taken over all our new pa- 
tients. It is by no means 
easy to clean and reorganise 
a dirty and haphazard hos- 
pital which is already almost 
full of patients. We have now 
eight wards, each with about 
16 to 19 patients, who all 
assure Miss Christitch that 
they are being so petted 
and nursed that they will 
never be fit for the trenches 


again! EKach ward now 
has its own sister, proba- 
tioner, and three orderlies, 


while the doctors, dressers, 
theatre sister, and theatre 
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orderlies have also been al- 
lotted their tasks. Of course 
things are still very far from 
perfection, and our patients 
have the wandering spirit very 
strongly developed, so that one 
never quite knows where they 
are likely to turn up next. 
“My ward is far more like 
a@ model lodging- house than 
a ward,” lamented one of 
the sisters. Several Serbian 
ladies called to-day with suck- 
ing-pig and cakes, in honour 
of Christmas time, and patients 
and orderlies had a grand time. 
We shall find them dreadfully 
happy - go-lucky, I fear, but 
there is a delightful feeling of 
“happy family” about our 
patients and staff, 

The Serbian lady and the 
Bosnian doctor now leave us, 
—she for the front with her 
husband, I believe, he for 
some other hospital in town. 
Both have been most courteous 
and considerate over this affair 
of taking over the- hospital. 
It might have been a trying 
time of friction, but instead we 
have all been very friendly, and 
they have spared themselves no 
trouble on our behalf. 

All this sounds as though 
our hospital is a sort of 
Garden of Eden, and as some 
uninitiated people are to read 
this journal, perhaps I should 
leave it there. This would be 
a pity, because it would give 
& very untrue impression. 
Miss Hunter and I have seen 
the darker side pretty fully 
to-day during our long hours 
in the dressing-room. We 


have seen broken limbs, filthy 
wounds, patients wasted with 
fever, young lads with their 
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toes rotted off with frost-bite, 
and strong men maimed for life. 
In one ward there is a lad with 
a hopeless head wound, who 
lies groaning constantly. An- 
other man who has refused to 
have his leg amputated, keeps 
assuring us that it is “ Dobra! 
dobra !” (better). 

The worst time we had was 
this morning early, when we 
visited a ward which we had 
not taken over at that time. 
How clever doctors can com- 
bine modern surgery with 
medieval nursing in that way, 
I cannot fathom. The ward 
was full of patients, lying on 
questionable beds, and wearing 
more than questionable clothes. 
Every window was tightly 
shut, and a stove made the 
place like an oven. All of the 
men here had badly poisoned 
wounds; some groaned con- 
stantly. Only a Zola could have 
done justice to a description of 
the mingled smells of crowded 
human beings, foul wounds, 
tobacco, iodoform, and greasy 
Serbian food. Some Florence 
Nightingale should arise to 
reform Serbian nursing. 

During the morning of 
Saturday Miss Hunter and I 
assisted the doctors with their 
dressings in the dressing-room, 
where a horrible confusion of 
old and new régime exists. 
We have had a legacy of 
several theatre orderlies, two 
of them very well trained in 
the Austrian Army Medical 
Service, and very gentle and 
good at their work. Of these, 
one, & big, fair, Scotch-looking 
man, ‘asked to be allowed to 
stay with us. Another is a 
very quiet little fair man, the 
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best of the lot. None of these 
theatre orderlies is a regular 
Austrian ; indeed, practically 
all the hospital orderlies are 
of Serbian race. This work 
seems to be the favourite 
prisoner task here, so Ser- 
bians get it. 

The afternoon was spent 
doing dressings with Dr 
Campbell in her wards, and 
later in the dressing - room 
preparing dressings. I was 
taking a little time off in the 
hall at “home” when I noticed 
one of our orderlies looking 
rather flushed and ill. With 
Miss Douglas Irvine’s help as 
interpreter, I found he had 
untreated frost-bite of both 
feet, got through sleeping in 
an open shed, before he came 
to us, when he was at brick- 
making. We led him off 
to the dressing-room at once. 
He is in his early twenties, I 
should say, and is a fair- 
haired, blue-eyed, melancholy 
boy, a Bohemian school-teacher 
when at home. He limped 
along with us very silently. 
His feet do not seem very 
bad. I dressed them in the 
usual way, and Matron found 
some soft slippers to replace 
his hard boots. After dosing 
him we departed to our hotel, 
leaving him to go home by 
himself. He looked crushed 
and hopeless, poor boy. I 
suppose our own men in Ger- 
many are suffering like this, 
only much worse. While we 
were dressing him one of the 
orderlies asked him, “ Sind Sie 
Oesterreicher?” He is a real 
Austrian, this man;-so much 
the worse for him! 

But for the date I should 
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never know that Sunday had 
come round again. It has been 
a day of hard medical work. 
Miss Hunter and I generally 
begin our day by wandering 
round the wards to call on 
the patients. Sister Mitchell’s 
ward is rather gay, as she 
has three very lively con- 
valescents, who are non-com- 
missioned officers at present 
and law students during the 
brief intervals of Serbian peace. 
One speaks French after a 
fashion, and speaks it all the 
time. He is twenty-two, al- 
ready a husband and father. 
He is a very nervous type of 
boy, and had been allowed as 
much morphia as he liked 
under the old management, 
so that he is on the verge 
of morphia mania. The other 
two, his friends, are quite 
different, being handsome, big 
men. Both have some know- 
ledge of German. One had 
been in the three Serbian 
wars, and proudly showed us 
a scar, from a Turkish bayonet, 
on his arm. - The other had 
just had a visit from his 
mother, who has a farm near 
here, and had brought him 


; brown bread and cream cheese, 


which he insisted on our tast- 
ing. Tasting is not a correct 
term: I was unable to finish 
my share, and had to convey 
it from the ward. The French- 
speaking youth remarked that 
they were now our brothers, 
as they were fighting for us, 
while we were attending to 
them ; so we were their sisters. 
These sudden, enthusiastic an- 
nouncements are rather em-— 
barrassing to the average 
British woman. 
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Post-card from home to-day, 
Monday, Jan. 11 (Dec. 29 O.8.), 
dated Dec. 23. Most of us 
have sore throats, coughs, and 
colds at present, probably from 
the abominable atmosphere in- 
to which duty has called us 
lately. One or two of us are 
quite seedy. 

To-day was rather a heavy 
day of work. In the after- 
noon, when all the other work 
was finished, about twenty new 
cases arrived from hospitals in 
town. When I say new cases, 
I mean new to us, for most of 
the poor wretches had been 
wounded for weeks. Some of 
them looked barely human, 
they were so wasted with 
fever, and all were terribly 
filthy and verminous, All had 
poisoned wounds, but the worst 
of it was that, in more than 
one case, the bed-sores they 
had got from neglect were 
worse than the original wound 
which had brought them to 
the so-called hospital where 
they have been. One boy, 
almost dying, we could just 
recognise as having once been 
a fine, handsome, Serbian lad, 
of the usual muscular type. 
Now he is almost a skeleton, 
with the peculiar yellow look 
that recurrent fever leaves. 
His original wound is very 
dirty, but still worse is a 
bed-sore, which has left the 
bone of his back quite bare. 
He cannot recover. 

Another boy, a real Austrian, 
had been shot in the head, and 
had a certain part of his brain 
destroyed, so that he is quite 
blind. He cried bitterly when 
Dr Holway asked him how 
long he had been so. When 
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he had been put to bed, we 
asked him if he needed any- 
thing, and he asked for the 
loaf of bread he had brought 
with him, and sat up and ate 
it like a wolf. We asked if he 
felt better, and he said, “Ja, 
ich geh!” quite tonelessly. 
Mostly he lies without a 
sound. I pray that he may 
die. 

The boy with the bed-sore 
died to-day, Tuesday. There 
has been a rumour about 
that we must be careful 
not to unpack too much of 
our stores, as the Austrians 
are over the Drina, and we 
may have to run for it. 
Kragujevatz has been evacu- 
ated twice already during this 
war, so it is no wonder people 
are nervous. The Austrians 
were once only six hours’ 
journey off, and they behaved 
nearly as badly as_ their 
cousins the Germans. When 
we were on the journey here, 
our Unit of young and un- 
attached females rather hoped 
for thrills of this sort; but 
now, with our helpless cases, 
we are like mothers with 
young families, and only hope 
to be left quiet. Should any 
one have to be left behind with 
the helpless cases, I fancy the 
whole Unit would volunteer. 
Noble women ! 

My house orderly with the 
frost-bite is better. I dressed 
the wound again to-day. We 
had some conversation, and I 
only wish some one would treat 
the Kaiser as I treat his lan- 
guage. This boy has been in 
the war since it began last 
August, and has seen a good 
deal of fighting. All his own 
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comrades are dead or wounded. 
He says he is much better off 
here than at Nish, where he 
was taken after he became a 
prisoner, on the 22nd of Nov- 
ember. I asked him whether 
he had been wounded, and the 
gentleman’s pride was hurt. 
He said a whole battalion of 
them had to surrender to- 
gether. Perhaps pride pre- 
vented him complaining about 
his feet to us. I must find 
out some time or other. If 
only I knew more of his lan- 
guage! He is a very easy 
person to draw. 

So far we have not had 
much of the Serbian cold 
weather, but to-day, Wednes- 
day, January 13, there is a 
good deal of soft, slushy snow. 
The streets are a shade worse 
than usual; our Wellingtons 
are a blessing. 

The latest rumour is that 
Roumania is to join Serbia, 
and settle the Austrians, who 
are gathering again at Buda- 
pest. Very soon Bosnia and 
the other Slavonic parts of 
the Austrian Empire are to 
be won back. This rumour 
is much more cheerful than 


yesterday’s, 80 we are going . 


to believe it. 

Very busy in the hospital, 
dressings all morning ‘and all 
afternoon, then slight opera- 
tions by the doctors up to 
about eight o’clock at night. 
Such filthy wounds are cer- 
tainly never seen at home, or 
such smells smelt. Two non- 
medical orderlies came in with 
one case, and turned very 
green, so I hastily ejected 
them. Our own theatre or- 


derlies stand anything, with 
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pleasant grins. ‘‘The Scotch- 
man” has learnt to say “All 
right!” instead of ‘ Dobra!” 
which means the same thing, 
and is used equally often. He 
is very proud of his new 
word, 

Miss Neill Fraser is rather 
bad, with a poisoned arm, 
got while helping those ter- 
rible cases two days ago. 
She was very plucky to stand 
helping them. The whole 
house rings with coughing. 
Unit and orderlies are eating 
cough lozenges wholesale. I 
wonder who will be the first 
to get recurrent fever and 
become ‘“cadavre comme un 
singe,” as Sister Mitchell’s 
patient describes it! 

According to the Serbians, 
Thursday, January 14, is 
New Year’s Day, which is a 
great feast-day with them. 
Of course, as it is war-time, 
there is not much festivity, 
but all the same there is an 
air of rejoicing, and many nice 
things to eat all round. All 
the lads about here who are 
twenty years old this year 
came into town to join the 
army, singing and wearing 
knots of immortelles in their 
caps. Some of our patients 
were given presents of socks 
to-day, brought out in our 
stores, and they were very 
delighted, and displayed them 
with broad smiles, They were 
also treated with various good 
things to eat by Serbian visit- 
ors. The other day an officer 
brought several dainties for 
the patients, explaining that he 
was doing it for the peace of 
his brother’s soul, the brother 
having fallen in battle lately. 
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This seems to be a custom 
here. 

Yes! it was New Year’s 
Day, and our theatre orderly, 
“the Scotchman,” acted up to 
his name by being drunk. 
One of our innocent pros was 
much horrified, but the man 
was not really bad, only ve 
cheerful, shouting “All right!” 
the whole time. We kept him 
off the bad cases, 

Fifteen “new” cases came 
in, mostly from the Military 
Hospital. Four were fairly 
well, but the others were 
pretty bad, and in the usual 
state of filth, emaciation, and 
bed-sores. One man, a real 
Serbian, between thirty and 
forty, must have been a very 
fine, strong man once, with 
good features and beautiful 
teeth. He was wounded in 
two places, horribly dirty and 
covered with sores, and so 
thin! I know now where the 
old Maltese artists got their 
models for those terrible cruci- 
fixes. It must have been in 
some medieval hospital. This 
man had been in hospital for 
two months, getting into this 
state, and then had been jolted 
to our place, where he came 
within an inch of dying on the 


dressing-table. We saved him 
from that, but it will not be 
for long. 


I visited the blind Austrian 
boy, who is in Sister Holway’s 
ward, where Miss Shepherd is 
pro, just to offer him “New 
Year” greetings. He asked 
us whether the war was still 
going on. I suppose the poor 
child has been lying among 
foreigners for weeks, We told 


him we were from Scotland, 
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and he confided in us. He 
asked to be helped to write 
to his sister, his only relative. 
He has no idea of how long 
he has been blind and a pris- 
oner. The other patients, who, 
even if prisoners, are all Ser- 
bians, do not treat him well, 
and I do not blame them for 
one moment. The Austrians 
have been utterly abominable 
to them, behaving just as the 
Germans have acted in Western 
Europe. However, we are get- 
ting one of the house orderlies, 
who is our tablemaid and an 
ex-schoolmaster, to see him 
to-morrow, and write his letter 
for him. I cannot imagine 
anything more awful than 
what that boy has _ been 
through, that feeling of being 
blind and helpless and utterly 
lost among his enemies. Poor 
little Samson! Worse, because 
he knows only his own lan- 
guage, 

On Friday we brought the 
“Lehrer” to visit our Austrian 
boy, and they had a very long 
conversation together, during 
which the letter was written. 
It was handed over to a 
Serbian Red Cross Major 
afterwards, and will get 
through, I believe. 

We are now having all our 
meals at the house, and have 
left the hotel. This is an 
immense saving of time, and 
the atmosphere is a good deal 
clearer in our baronial hall. 
One can hardly see through 
tobacco smoke and steam in 
the hotel in the evening. All 
the same, the hotel was rather 
amusing. Ever so many impos- 
ing-looking officers come there 
to dine. Several of them wear 
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a pretty little Order, rather 
like a Maltese cross, in white 
enamel. We asked a Serbian 
friend what this was, and 
were told rather coldly that it 
was the “Kara Georgevitch” 
medal, given by King Peter 
“for a distinguished service.” 
Is this the famous regicide 
medal? Our evil-minded Unit 
rather hopes it is, especially as 
one of the wearers was & 
guest at our table one day. 
We hear rumours that Rou- 
mania is to join Serbia. 

This morning, Saturday, our 
Austrian boy, Johann, found 
to his delight that his sight 
had partly returned. He could 
make out my head, hand, and 
shoulder quite quickly. The 
“Lehrer” was also delighted 
at this news, and told me 
that poor Johann had asked 
“Der liebe Gott” that he 
might see again. 

We had a visit from Dr 
Ross to-day. She is a doctor 
who has done a good deal of 
work in Persia, where she has 
had some exciting and very 
trying experiences. She is 
working in a fever hospital 
here, where there are also two 


Greek doctors, and she told: 


us that conditions there are 
really terrible. It is shock- 
ingly dirty, of course, alive 
with vermin, and with no 
nursing at all; the patients 
are never even washed. It 
is very overcrowded ; one finds 
a recurrent fever, a typhus, 
and a dysentery case lying 
three on two mattresses and 
exchanging germs. There is 
not even enough food. It is 
really heart-breaking work for 
one doctor or nurse from our 
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country to offer service to 
a hospital like this. Several 
are doing it, including three 
nurses who came out here 
with us. They feel almost 
hopeless, as there is so much 
to do, and fine men are dying 
like flies daily from sheer 
neglect. 

One of our house orderlies 
is rather ill at present. I 
am afraid the usual simple 
medicines will not be enough 
for him, as they have hitherto 
been for the others. This man, 
an ex-Post Office official, is 
always rather nervous about 
himself, as he has a family 
of young children at home. 
He was shot through the 
lung, and, though the wound 
has healed, he is afraid 
serious damage has been done. 
Dr Campbell set his mind at 
rest on this point, and did 
the same for another house 
orderly, also the father of a 
family, who has an almost 
identical wound. 

Sunday once more. When 
we were doing the dressings 
two clodhoppers of order- 
lies let a stretcher down 
heavily in the passage. The 
occupant, a Czigané, allowed 
himself the long ‘“ Yow-ee” 
that is permitted to Serbian 
heroes in pain. I promptly 
fell upon the youths in 
English, and had the pleasure 
of seeing them get very pink. 
The Czigané made rather a 
joke of it with Scotty, so I 
don’t think much damage 
was done. COziganés are very 
plucky, however. 

No extra work to - day, 
in honour of Sunday, and 
I was rather thankful. I 
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am having my turn of 
Serbian influenza, the family 
plague. (Indeed, this diary is 
being written up a day or 
two later.) All our Unit 
and all the Austrian orderlies 
are having it one by one, the 
“Lehrer” being down to-day, 
but not badly. It lasts only 
a day or two, but is not very 
pleasant while it does. “We 
all walk the wibbly-wobbly 
walk” just now, and the 
“ wibbly-wobbly smile” is also 
in evidence, Miss Neill Fraser 
is better, anyhow, which is a 
comfort, but she will not be 
back to work for some time. 

Went to the dressing-room 
on Monday, but could not 
see the wounds properly, as 
the patients seemed to be miles 
away from me, Not wishing 
to cross-infect them through 
carelessness, I went home and 
to bed for the rest of the 
day. Our sick orderly has 
been removed to our hospital, 
much to his relief and to ours, 
as the Military Authorities 
have the decision in their 
hands as to where cases 
are to go, and he expected 
another experience of Serbian 
“nursing.” He is_ really 
seriously ill. 

Six transferred cases ar- 
rived, but I did not see them, 
of course. They were in the 
usual dreadful condition; we 
are getting quite used to it. 
One poor soul had lost both 
feet through frost-bite. 

Another rumour, that two 
Bavarian Army Corps are 
marching on Belgrade. Poor 
little Serbia! I hope it is 
not true. We get no news 


here; people at home must 
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know far better how things 
stand than we do. As for 
getting letters home, things 
are even worse than the Consul 
at Salonica foretold. Usually 
there are no stamps in the 
G.P.O. at Kragujevatz! Miss 
Christitch returns to London 
shortly, after a visit to Bel- 


grade, and she is our one 
hope. 
Matron, who looks after 


our invalids in a most mater- 
nal way, had arranged that 
I should stay in bed all 
Tuesday, but I managed to 
elude her and got away to 


hospital in the afternoon. 
There was very little to be 
done. Another new _ case 


arrived, practically dying. A 
nice bill of mortality we shall 
have! We have now about 
150 patients in the hospital, 
but there have been several 
deaths, of course, even in this 
short time. 

We are to be given the 
house opposite for our con- 
valescing cases, and this will 
be a very good thing, as we 
have several who might al- 
most be discharged, if there 
were any hospital they could 
attend as out-patients near 
their own home. It will 
mean extra work, of course, 
This house, which was the 
young Serbian doctor’s re- 
current-fever hospital, has been 
empty for some time, and he 
has been transferred to another 
place farther off in the town. 
There was some word of a 
Russian Medical Mission com- 
ing there, but they are 
evidently to be in some other 
town. They were here be- 
fore, some months ago, and 
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created quite a sensation 
because of their good looks, 
as they are a very handsome 
set, we are told. 

Smallpox is evidently ap- 
proaching, as the authorities 
have ordered the hospital 
orderlies to be vaccinated. 
We had quite an amusing 
time on Wednesday afternoon, 
doing thirty-seven, of whom I 
vaccinated twenty-five. Some 
were anxious to be done on 
both arms, and the worthy 
Scotty, who had been done a 
fortnight ago, nearly got done 
again by mistake, he was so 
enthusiastic about it. Scotty 
is getting the family plague 
by the way. Also another 
house orderly is off to hospital 
to-night (not to ours, poor 
soul!). Miss Christitch is 
back, and sent us a wonderful 
cake, in honour of her Slova 
or Saint’s day. 

Thanks to a good dose, 
Scotty is ‘“dobra” to-day, 
Thursday. He had a little 
playful interlude with a patient 
who came over to the dressing- 
room with an Austrian cap 
on, which Scotty playfully 
bashed, and called the wearer 


“Schwaba!” which is the 
Serbian slang word for 
Austrian. The other man 


thereupon pretended to shoot 
Scotty. Of course, technically, 
Scotty isa captured “ Schwaba,” 
so it is hardly his place to 
make remarks, 

The Government have opened 
two Inns or Convalescent 
Homes in town. Each con- 
sists mainly of one large room. 
In one, fifty of our convales- 
cents are to go; in the other, 
fifty from other hospitals in 
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town. The Government is to 
feed them, but we are to do 
the dressings about twice a 
week in each place. In 
future we are to go there, I 
believe, but to-day they came 
to us, the whole fifty in 
batches. Dreadful crush in 
the dressing-room. If we had 
been Serbs we should have 
shouted ourselves hoarse over 
it. These men were really in 
good condition, but have all 
been in hospital much longer 
than they need have been with 
slight wounds. The wounds 
wanted cleaning up badly. 
Some of the men were very 
fine-looking. One was a big, 
brown-bearded man, who was 
very picturesquely brigandish. 
He, like the rest, was wearing 
a white pyjama suit, but his 
belt was a big brass-buckled 
one with an Austrian Eagle on 
the buckle. He said the belt 
was “ Schwabski, ne Serbski,” 
so I suppose it is one of the 
spoils of war. He worea long- 
handled knife in it, with an 
ornamented hilt, which I must 
have another look at some 
time. These men are kept at 
the Convalescent Home by the 
simple expediment of giving 
them only pyjamas to wear. 
This ensures their sobriety also. 
Serbs are temperate as a race, 
but not so absolutely as they 
would like one to think. 
Miss Christitch visited our 
house to-day, but when I was 
out. She has been west, near 
the Bosnian frontier, and has 
seen terrible sights. There is 
very little fighting, but men 
are dying daily, by tens, of 
fever, recurrent, typhus, or 
enteric, but mainly of the last. 
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There is not a soul to 
nurse them. It has _ been 
decided that no one can be 
spared from this Unit, but 
we have wired home for ten 
fever nurses. Of course that 
is very little. Cholera is ex- 
pected in the spring, and that 
will be horrible beyond words. 
There is absolutely no sani- 
tation in this country. Every- 
thing goes fairly well in peace 
time, because this is really a 
healthy peasant nation, but in 
a time such as this pestilence 
breaks out at once. Even this 
town is full of fever, hundreds 
of cases of enteric, typhus, re- 
current, and _ scarlet, with 
smallpox on its way and 
cholera a_ possibility later. 
Our Unit is so small in the 
midst of so much _ hopeless 
misery. All that we can do is 
like the drop of water that 
the robin of the legend dropped 
into hell. 

Very busy day, Friday, Janu- 
ary 22. Dressings all morning, 
Dr Campbell’s operations after 
dinner, Dr Holway’s after tea. 
Thirty-eight of our patients 
were sent to the Convalescent 
“Hole” to-day, and about ten 
of them were discharged alto- 
gether. I think they were all 
rather sorry to leave us. Those 
who were discharged got about 
a fortnight’s leave, then they 
go back to the front again. 
As I was returning to hospital 
after tea, Alexandrovitch, the 
nicest and finest-looking of 
Sister Mitchell’s non-com- 
missioned officers, came past 
in his uniform, and gave me 
the Serbian salute, with the 
curved hand at the temple. 
He is on his way back to his 


commando at Belgrade, he 
told me. I hope he adds no 
more wounds to those he has 
already gained in his other 
three campaigns, beginning 
with the Turkish bayonet 
wound. Some of our hapless 
patients could not get a train 
to-night, and much upset Sister 
Fraser by returning to her 
ward and demanding to sleep 
there once more. Dr Camp- 
bell, when making a round in 
one of her wards, discovered 
one of her ex-patients, fully 
clothed, and I grieve to state 
not altogether sober, lying 
curled up on the ward floor. 
He was invited to go, much 
to the delight of another 
patient, a bonny brown-eyed 
boy who rocked to and fro with 
laughter, which he attempted 
to stifle in his handkerchief. 

Mr Camfield had by this time 
assisted Miss Macdougall to 
get her X-rays going, and a 
good deal of time after supper 
was spent in the X-ray room. 
The brown-eyed boy was one 
of the cases, and we found that 
his elbow will never be much 
use to him. At any rate he 
will not get another chance of 
being shot. 

Poor Matron is in_ bed 
with the family plague. She 
is the only invalid just now, 
or I am sure she would never 
have gone to bed at all. 

We are getting more patients 
to fill the places of those who 
have left, and fifteen arrived 
to-day, Saturday, Jan. 23. | 
I really think we have never 
had such a terrible day, most 
of the patients being in a 
very bad state, with shattered 
limbs and wounds that poured 
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foul-smelling matter. The men 
get so cold during their bathing 
and dressing that we are 
obliged to keep the dressing- 
room windows shut on their 
behalf, and the atmosphere 
becomes fcetid almost beyond 
endurance, Serbians are very 
brave. I have often seen a 
man almost faint with pain 
before he uttered a word of 
complaint, but some of these 
men had been lying in fever 
and in the agony of wounds for 
weeks, and their nerve was 
‘absolutely gone. .One could 
not avoid hurting them during 
the dressing, and the room rang 
with cries and groans. These 
had once been fine men. 
Now they were skin and bone, 
with all spirit gone out of 
them. One this afternoon, who 
had been a big strong lad, 
cried like a child when his 
wound was dressed, was soothed 
by caresses as a child is, and 
childishly pleased with his 
new clothes. They are broken 
men. 

The day’s work ended for me 
at an operation where the man 
died on the table during the 


operation, which was his last 
‘ OF these one is the famous 


chance of life. 

Sunday very bright and 
sunny, but we spent it in 
the dressing-room, where more 


new cases arrived during 
the afternoon. .They were 
rather better than Satur- 


day’s on the whole. One 
was an Austrian boy of nine- 
teen, worn out with fever and 
with terrible bed-sores. He 
smiled a shaky little smile at 
us, and anologised for being so 
dirty, poor laddie! as if it were 
his fault. We have such a 
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mixture of nationalities in our 
hospital, mostly real Serbs of 
course, but also Bosnians, Herz- 
egovinians, Croatians, “real” 
Austrians, Magyars, and Czi- 
ganés, also a Pole. The Serbs 
are very fair in the treatment 
of their prisoners, but of course 
conditions are terrible every- 
where. I hate to think how 
our men may be treated in 
Germany,—efficiently dressed, 
probably, by some hurried 
brute of a German surgeon, 
then bundled off anyhow, jeered 
at, perhaps, when their nerve 
goes, a8 every man’s nerve will 
go under certain conditions. 
Then, before they are properly 
well, they will be hounded 
out to work, and go dragging 
themselves to it, with the dull 
expression I see every day in 
Austrian faces. War is the 
damn’dest piece of silliness 
the devil ever invented. 

Off to the dressing-room as 
usual at 8.30, and at it pretty 
well all Monday. We have 
four theatre orderlies, all 
Austro-Serbs, and all trained 
in the Austrian Army Medical 
Service. Three of them are 
called “Milé” or “ Michel.” 


“Scotty,” a stalwart person 
with blue eyes and a reddish 
moustache, very cheerful and 
somewhat noisy occasionally. 
Then there is “ Black Michael,” 
a very dark-complexioned little 
man, with eyes like black 
currants, a very good and 
gentle worker. He has a good » 


working knowledge of German, 
so Miss Hunter and he act as 
interpreters, when words are 
needed, but signs work quite 
well as a rule. 


The third 
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“ Milé,” “Little Milé,” spends 
most of his time cutting up 
dressings for Sister Boykett, 
who works him far harder than 
his lazy little soul enjoys. 
With a round fair face and 
blue eyes he looks rather like a 
fat baby angel, except for his 
little moustaehe. He is the 
“knut” of the party, possess- 
ing a very spick - and - span 
uniform, and has lovely teeth, 
which he displays in broad 
grins when we vainly try to 
hurry him. The others are 
quite of the Ragged Regiment 
(I must speak to Scotty about 
that sleeve of his, it’s too bad). 
Our fourth orderly, Johann, is 
rather a pudding-faced person, 
very pleasant, but not alto- 
gether brainy, and he is rather 
apt to be unintentionally rough. 
Really, that place is a perfect 
Donnybrook Fair in the morn- 
ing, with sturdy orderlies con- 
tinually bringing in yet another 
patient on a “nossila” or 
stretcher. These nossilas are 
put down on the floor until 
a dressing-table is vacant, 
and the Medical Staff have 
a sort of hurdle-race over 
them. 

Quite a red-letter day 
Tuesday, Jan. 26: I had an 
afternoon off. Miss Percy, 
Miss Hutchison, and I, being 
free together, went for a walk 
outside the town. It was a 
beautiful mild day, not at all 
our idea of what Serbian 
weather was to be. We were 
not very sorry to leave the 
town behind. There are very 
few women and children in it, 
owing to the two evacuations. 
Every other man is either 
wounded or a prisoner, or 


both, and the whole place looks 
forlorn and deserted, with 
hospitals at every street 
corner. 

Outside we crossed the muddy 
little river, the Leponitza, and 
went along very muddy roads 
uphill, to where we got a good 
view of the town, picturesque 
enough, with its quaint red- 
tiled houses, It lies surrounded 
by hills,—low brown hills near 
and high blue ones in the 
distance. There are several 
pretty little valleys, with woods 
and villages in their shelter. 
We crossed the fields, and 
close to the big Powder 
Magazine found the first prim- 
roses of the year, very tiny 
still. Bunches of pale-green 
Christmas roses, too, that we 
picked and took home. Our 
road home led us past the 
Barracks and through the 
Market. We met strings of 
bullock - carts coming out of 
town, some of the drivers 
wearing big, brown sheepskin 
hats, shaped like beehives. 
All wear “ papoushka,” a sort 
of leather sandal with pointed 
toes. These are worn with 
bright-coloured stockings, over 
which they are fastened by a 
leather thong. The feature of 
our walk was a visit to a cake 
shop, @ new one, where the 
cakes were even more delicious 
than the usual run of Serbian 
cakes. These cakes really 
brighten our days for us here. 
We have neither time nor op- 
portunity for other forms of 
amusement, and our only social 
relaxation is to gather round the 
dormitory stove at night to eat 
cakes and lovely Turkish De- 
light, and such things. Conver- 
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sation is apt to be rather gossip- 
ing; but horrors of all sorts have 
been strictly forbidden of late, 
as being too depressing at that 
hour. The Military Attaché 
brought round word of the 
sinking of the Blicher to-night. 
That means we have been 
saved a repetition of the 
Scarborough affair. 

Five hours’ hard work in the 
dressing-room, from half-past 
eight to half-past one, saw me 
finished for the day on Wednes- 
day. We have one or two 
Turks among our patients, 
some on one side, some on 
the other: a mere question of 
geography whether they fight 
for Austria er Serbia. One 
has exactly the hatchet - face 
of the carved Turks’ heads in 
St John’s at Malta. He has 
strange, hard - blue eyes, but 
a very pleasant smile, and is 
a decidedly grateful patient. 
He said the dressing-room was 
heavenly. Some people have 
a curious idea of Heaven. 

As we were both off for the 
afternoon, Miss Macdougall 
and I went together to the 
First Reserve Hospital, where 
Dr Ross has been given the 


typhus wards. We went there . 


and asked for her, and she 
showed us over her wards, 
after warning us not to come 
in. The First Reserve is in 
an immense building, and as 
a building there is nothing 
wrong with it. One can 
hardly believe that there are 
1500 patients there, but so 
we were told. I hope it is 
not true. I can hardly de- 
scribe this place so as to give 
any idea of what it is like, but 
I can give a few figures. 
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They say that twenty - five 
doctors have died there of fever 
since this war began. Six are 
ill of typhus now, mostly Greek 
doctors, and most of these will 
die. There are other fevers 
as well, but we saw only 
the typhus wards. There are 
long, connected corridors, and 
here the patients were lying so 
closely together on mattresses 
on the floor that one could 
not pass between them, and 
the doctors must walk on the 
mattresses to get to a patient. 
The air was quite indescrib- 
able: it was like entering a 
sewer. We saw Dr Ross’s 
own room, which opened off 
a dark corridor crowded with 
beds, on which one could dimly 
see patients lying in the 
dark. She took us through 
her typhus wards, and here 
we walked carefully, keeping 
well away from the beds to 
avoid the swarming vermin 
which carry the disease. The 
air was even fouler than 
in the corridors. I have seen 
some of the worst slum dwell- 
ings one can find in Britain, 
but never anything to ap- 
proach these wards in filth 
and squalor. Men lay crowd- 
ed together on mattresses. 
We saw three shivering to- 
gether on two mattresses. 
No one washes them; they 
lie there in the weakness of 
fever, becoming filthier and 
filthier. When a man dies 
the next comer is put straight 
on to the same dirty mattress, 
between the same loathsome 
sheets. The place is full of 


orderlies certainly, but they 
crouch apathetically in cor- 
ners, waiting their own turn 
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to die. If a patient is too 
ill to eat or drink unaided, 
they leave him to die. 
Amidst all these horrors the 
doctors of the place go 
through the farce of inject- 
ing expensive drugs into 
these tired creatures, covered 
with vermin and bed - sores, 
until they themselves take 
the disease and die. In this 
place we saw splendid men, 
many in the beauty of the fever 
flush: and here the flowers of 
Serbian manhood are thrown 
to wither and die. Even 
when they are only the 
wrecks of men, one can see 
how fine they have been, with 
their regular features and 
beautiful teeth. The acknow- 
ledged death-rate is 10 a day, 
—that is to say, 150 or so a 
fortnight. Our own hospital 
has 150 beds in it. That 
gives one an idea of what 
such a death-rate means. 
There is a horrible careless- 
ness of human life which 
comes on those who live 
where men die so quickly, 
and it must have come upon 
the authorities here. There 
comes a time, under these 
conditions, when a fresh case 
of sickness arouses no pity, 
but only a weary disgust 
and utter hopelessness of 
doing any good. This town 
is terrible; but they say that 
Valjevo, farther north, is worse 
still, that more than 3000 men 
lie there untended! No one 
who has not seen such things 
can realise them: it is better 
not to realise them if one wishes 
to remain quite sane, Ten 
splendid men every day, from 
one hospital, in one of the 


healthier towns in this coun- 
try! If they died at once it 
would be terrible; but they 
die after weeks of torture, 
from the disease itself, from 
hunger and thirst, from ver- 
min, from the pain and fever 
of their sores; they die in 
utter hopelessness in hideous 
surroundings. Very often it 
must happen that their own 
people never hear of them 
again. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that a man would 
have a better chance of life 
if he were left to lie where 
he fell. 

It was some relief to go all 
round our own little hospital 
that evening. We have only 
a few men after all, but these 
few have everything done for 
them that we can do, and it 
is done by those who are still 
fresh and untired, who take 
pleasure in their work. Here 
are cheerful faces, and the 
men sing strange minor Ser- 
bian songs. Here are no 
foul smells, only the pleasant 
homely smell of straw mat- 
tresses and black bread. But 
we can do so little! We are 
to take some more patients 
soon, but we cannot do more 
than a certain amount. It is 
better to save a few than to 
struggle hopelessly with too 
many. 

Nothing worth recording on 
Thursday, Jan. 28. 

The Austrian boy who came 
to us last Sunday died this 
evening, Friday, Jan. 29. He 
had had nothing the matter 
with him originally but com- 
paratively slight frost-bite, and 
had been put into a hospital 
here where he took fever. He 
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had never been touched for 
forty days, and died simply 
of bed-sores and neglect, only 
skin and bone. He was al- 
ways so grateful for all we 
did. As long as I live I 
shall never forget that little 
wasted creature I dressed that 
Sunday afternoon, with his 
poor little smile, his utter 
childish helplessness, and his 
quiet resigned little voice when 
he answered our questions, 
When I was helping to lift 
him back on to the stretcher, 
his hand knocked against my 
cheek, and he said “Ach! 
Schwester”! and begged my 
pardon, as if he had hurt me. 
And he has had weeks of tor- 
ture before he died. 

Really our Unit has always 
some member of it in bed. 
To-day, Saturday, poor Matron 
is ill again, and Miss Hutchi- 
son, I have not recorded 
all the little departures to 
bed, but nearly every one 
has had some time there by 
now, never very serious~ but 
very annoying. We have a 
third house orderly ill. I only 
hope it is not recurrent fever 
this time. I am inclined to 
think not: the man is much 
run down, and has been ill 
before. He is a big, red- 
moustached “Bauer,” very 
muscular when really well. 
He was wounded in the lung 
on the 5th of December, and 
has come to us almost straight 
from hospital, so that he is 
still only convalescent, and 
has a good deal of pain from 
his lung. Poor Josef! he has 
a dozen or so of children at 
home, and it is his daily terror 
that we should send him to the 
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Military Hospital. When I was 
taking his temperature to-day, 
he offered to get up and work: 
he was quite well, he said. 
“* Don’t send me to the hospital, 
Fraulein Doktorin! let me stay 
here.” He really is better, 
though. We are now taking 
over a little café on the way 
to our hospital, and are to run 
it as a fever ward under one 
of our own sisters. It means 
only twenty patients (two days’ 
deaths at the First Reserve), 
but at least we can- have our 
ownservantsthere. They have 
a claim on us, after all. We 
are going to try to get our 
other house orderly, Sebastian, 
back from the Military Hos- 
pital. Why should he not 
have the chance? Other 
men have none, but then one 
always realises the troubles of 
people one knows. We are to 
do the 100 convalescent dress- 
ings also, of course, but not 
in the house opposite... . I 
wish there were a regiment 
of nurses here — nurses, not 
doctors, who are of far less use 
in fever. 

Our X-ray apparatus now 
works very well, and Miss 
Macdougall is quite in the 
best circles of Serbian society, 
we tell her, for officers come 
to her, even from Nish. We 
had several of Dr Holway’s 
cases to-da7, including Johann 
Frenzel, the half-blind Austrian 
boy. He can see better every 
day, he says, and can make out 
some colours now, but cannot 
tell one person from another. 
I pay him a call every even- 
ing: he is really a very in- 
teresting case. He has been 
moved into another of Sister 
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Holway’s wards, where the 
patients and orderlies are very 
kind to him. He is getting 
over his nervous breakdown, 
thanks very largely, I think, to 
Miss Shepherd, “Die kleine 
Schwester,” who is so patient 
with him, and with another, 
a Serbian boy, who is really 
hardly human and is always 
crying out. Poor Johann 
gives no trouble like this: 
he was only too resigned at 
first, but he is getting much 
brighter. 

Sunday was quite a light day 
for me; indeed, I never suffer 
from too much work. We start 
getting up early in our dormi- 
tory, because we have only one 
bathroom. First, breakfast 
begins at 7.30, and the sisters 
and probationers get to hospi- 
tal by 8 o’clock. I go to the 
dressing-room at 8.30, and it 
is nearly 2 o'clock before Dr 
Campbell and I come over to 
the very tail-end of “second 
dinner.” This morning’s work 
is really quite hard, harder 
some days than others. One 
feels as though one would never 
get round the patients. 

The afternoon is spent in 
various ways, depending a good 
deal on how much work is to 
be done. Sisters and proba- 
tioners take turns to have their 
off-time either before or after 
tea; and off-time is generally 
spent in wandering round the 
town, with a call at the cake- 
shop ! 

I usually go the round of 
some or all of the wards be- 
fore supper; they are more 
cheerful then. They don’t look 
like a spick-and-span home 
hospital, because one could 


never get Serbs to be so un- 
comfortably tidy, and noth- 
ing will keep them from stor- 
ing bread under their pillows. 
They are delightful patients, 
though, most cheerful and 
grateful. We have a mixture 
of nationalities, probably one 
or more of every race in South 
Europe. Of these the Magyars 
are least beloved by us, and 
loathed by the Serbs, who are 
quite forbearing, however. 
They have strange, hard, ex- 
pressionless faces, and make 
very unresponsive and unsym- 
pathetic patients. The Serbs 
blame them for most of the 
Austrian atrocities. The real 
Austrians are very pleasant, 
as a whole, and very grate- 
ful, but undoubtedly soft and 
not at all a warlike people. 
The Serbs are all one could 
wish for as patients, and most 
perfectly courteous and simple 
in their dealings with us. 

This evening I went with 
Sister Jordan to her new 
charge, the little fever ward. 
It is roughly furnished with 
home-made wooden beds, our 
own supply of iron bedsteads 
having given out by this 
time, but it looks clean and 
very cosy. I wish we could 
multiply Sister Jordan by a 
hundred or more, and nurse 
all Kragujevatz. We gave 
out blankets, and spent a 
very pleasant, busy hour tuck- 
ing the patients up for the 
night. 

Miss Christitch is to go 
home (to London I mean) next 
week, and after a good deal of 
consideration I have decided 
to send this first part of my 
Diary home. I hope it does 
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not make too depressing an 
impression there, but really I 
do not see the use of writing 
cheerful and untrue impres- 
sions. The men who go home 
usually will not tell what they 
have seen,—they think it unfit 
for women to hear. Being a 
woman myself I have no such 
feeling, and when I come home 
I shall tell every one I can 
what war really means. I 
believe that if every one quite 
realised it we should never 
have war again. It is cruel, 
senseless waste of life, and no 
one is finally any better for it. 
Even if any were, it could 
never be worth it, to drag men 
from their useful occupations, 
where they have at least a fair 
chance of happiness, and to 
torture them in every conceiv- 
able way, body and soul. No 
human being, no group of 
human beings, should have such 
a power of life or death over 
their fellow-men. I cannot 
believe that any mass of people 
could set themselves against 
another nation unless they 
were tricked and deluded by 
militarist cliques and a lying 
press. I think that even the 


most hardened diplomat could , 


never make war, if he did not 
think of human beings as he 
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thinks of ammunition, by their 
number and by their force, 
No brain can realise the awful 
misery of war. Serbia has a 
small part in this war of all 
Europe. We see a tiny fraction 
of Serbia’s misery, we have 
been here only a month, and 
none of us will ever rejoice at a 
victory again. We know only 
too well now what it means. 
We sorrowed for our own men 
ever since war began, but we 
had the proper “ warlike ” feel- 
ing. We dared to feel satisfied, 
even happy, when we heard 
that so many of the enemy had 
been killed, wounded, made 
prisoners. If we could only 
think of the fallen and 
wounded on both sides as men 
and not as numbers, no one 
could think for a moment of 
making war. It is_ better, 
though, to die as the Serbs 
die, than be like Bosnia. 

Long live Serbia! the 
pluckiest little country in the 
world, and the most misunder- 
stood. She may die where she 
stands, but she will never givein, 
and she is too proud to moan 
about it. There is never a 
word of complaint, never a 
question of surrender. She is 
sad in her songs, and in her 
songs alone. 
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NICK Y-NAN, 
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RESERVIST. 


BY ‘Q.” 


CHAPTER XXII.—SALVAGE. 


“MISTER NANJIVELL! 
Mis-ter Nanjivell!” 

It was the child ’Beida’s 
voice, calling from below. 

‘Are you upstairs, Mister 
Nanjivell? I want to see 
you—in such a hurry!” 

Following up her summons, 
she arrived panting at the 
open doorway. ‘“QO-oh!” she 
cried, after a catch of the 
breath. Her face blanched 
as she looked around the bed- 
room; at Builder Gilbert, 
standing, wash-jug in hand ; 
at Mr Amphlett, kneeling, 
examining the cupboard; at 
Policeman Rat-it-all, kneeling 
also, but on one knee, while 
on the other he supported 
Nicky-Nan’s inert head and 
bathed a eut on the right 
temple, dipping a rag of a 
towel into the poor chipped 
basin on the ground beside him. 

“What are you doin’ to 
him?” demanded ’Beida, her 
colour coming back with a 
rush, 

Mr Amphlett had slewed 
about on his knees, “ Here, 
you cut and run!” he com- 
manded sharply. But his 
posture did not lend itself 
to authority, and he showed 
some embarrassment. 

“What are you doin’ to 
him?” the child demanded 
again. 


“He’ve had a fit,” explained 
Builder Gilbert, holding out 
the ewer. “Here, run down- 
stairs and fetch up some more 
water, if you want to be 
useful.” 

*Beida stared at the ewer. 
She transferred her gaze to 
Rat-it-all and his patient: then, 
after a shiver, to Mr Amphlett. 
She had courage. Her eyes 
grew hard and fierce. 

“Ts that why Mr Amphlett’s 
pokin’ his nose into a cup- 
board?” 

“Rat it all!” the constable 
ejaculated, casting a glance 
over his shoulder and dipping 
a hand wide of the basin. 

“Fetch up some water, 
my dear,” suggested Builder 
Gilbert. ‘When a man’s in 
a fit “tis no time to ask 
questions, as you'll learn 
when you grow up.” Again 
he proffered the ewer. 

’"Beida ignored it. ‘ When 
a man’s in a fit, do folks 
help by pokin’ their noses 
into his cupboards?” she de- 
manded again, not removing 
her eyes from Mr Amphlett. 

“Pack that child out!” 
commanded Mr Amphlett, 
standing up and addressing 
Rat-it-all. “Do you hear 
me?” 

“T hear, sir,” answered 
Rat-it-all. “But situated as 
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I be ” He cast a helpless 
glance at the child, who 


seemed to grow in stature 
as, lifting her forefinger and 
pointing it at Mr Amphlett, 
she advanced into the room 
and shrilled— 

“You've come to steal his 
money, the three of ’ee! An’ 
you can’t take me in nor 
frighten me, not one of ’ee!” 

The high treble voice, or 
the word “money,” or both, 
fetched Nicky-Nan back to 
consciousness. He opened his 
eyes and groaned, 

“The money — where's the 
money?” he muttered. His 
eyes opened wider. Then of 
a sudden his brain cleared. 
He sat up with a wild ory, 
almost a scream ; and, thrust- 
ing Rat-it-all backwards with 
all the force of one hand, 
with the other groped on the 
floor for his walking-staff— 
which lay, however, a couple 
of yards from him and close 
by Mr Amphlett’s feet. 

“My money! — Rogues! 
Cheats!—” He broke down 
and put a hand to his 
head in momentary faint- 
ness. “Where be I?” Then 


taking his hand away and: 


catching sight of the blood 
on it, he yelled out ‘“ Murder! 
Where’s my money? Murder! 
Thieves!” 

“Hush ’ee, Mister Nanji- 
vell!” *Beida dropped on her 
knees beside him. ‘‘ Hush ’ee 


now,co! Here, let me take the 
towel an’ bathe your poor 
head,” she coaxed him. ‘‘You’ve 
had a fall, an’ cut yourself— 
that’s what happened. An’ 
these men weren’t murderin’ 
’ee, nor shan’t while I’m here. 
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No, nor they han’t stole your 
money, neither—though I won’t 
say they weren’t tryin’.” 

He submitted, after a feeble 
convulsive struggle. ‘‘ Where’s 
my money ?” he persisted. 

“Your money’s all right. 
Safe as if twas in the Bank— 
safer, I reckon,” she added, 
with an unfriendly glance at 
Mr Amphlett. 

‘‘What money is this you’re 
talking about?” asked that 
gentleman, stepping forward. 
He had no children of his own: 
and when he spoke to children 
(which was not often) his tone 
conveyed that he thought very 
little of them. He used that 
tone now: which was sheer 
blundering folly: and he met 
his match. 

‘The money you were huntin’ 
for,” answered ’Beida quick as 
thought. 

“You mustn’t speak to me 
like that. It’s naughty and— 
er—unbecoming.” 

“Why? Weren’t you lookin’ 
for it?” Her eyes sought 
Rat-it-all and questioned him. 

Mr Amphlett made haste 
before his ally could speak. 
“The Policeman was acting in 
the execution of his duty.” 
This was a fine phrase, and it 
took ’Beida aback, for she had 
not a notion what it meant. 
But while she sought for a 
retort, Mr Amphlett followed 
up his advantage, to crush her, 
and blundered again. ‘You 
don’t understand that, eh?” 

“Not rightly,” she admitted. 

‘“*Then don’t you see how 
foolish it is for little girls to 
mix themselves in grown-up 
people’s affairs? A policenfan 
has to do many things in what 
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is called the execution of his 
duty. For instance,” continued 
Mr Amphlett impressively, 
** sometimes he takes little girls 
when they’re naughty, and 
locks them up.” 

“Fiddlestick!” said ’Beida, 
with a sigh of relief. ‘‘ Now I 
know you're gassin’.. . . Just 
now you frightened me with 
your talk of executions, which 
is what they do to a man when 
he’s murdered some person: 
and o’ course if Nicky—if Mr 
Nanjivell had been doin’ any- 
thing o’ that sort—which he 
hasn’, o’ course. . . . But when 
you go on pretendin’ as Rat- 
it-all can lock me up, why then 
I see your game. Tryin’ to 
frighten me, you are, because 
I’m small.” 

“Tf you were a child of 


- mine,” threatened Mr Amphlett, 


very red in the gills, “do you 
know what I’d do to you?” 
“No,” replied *Beida; “I 
can’t think... . But I reckon 
*twould be something pretty 
mean, Oh, I’m sick an’ tired 
of the gentry!—if you call 
yourself gentry. First of all 
you turn Father an’ Mother 
out to find a new home. An’ 
then, as if that wasn’ enough, 
you must come nosin’ in after 
Mr Nanijivell’s small savin’s.... 
Gentry !” she swung round upon 
Builder Gilbert. “Here, Mr 
Gilbert, you’re neither gentry 
nor perlice. When I tell you 
about Miss Charity Oliver, 
that calls herself alady! What 
must she do but, happenin’ on 
*"Biades — that’s my younger 


brother, an’ scarce turned four 
— outside o’ Mrs Pengelly’s, 
with a bit of gold money in 
his hand that Mr Nanjivell 
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gave to him in a moment o’ 
weakness—what must she do 
(an callin’ herself a lady, no 
doubt, all the while) but palm 
off two bright coppers on him 
foraswap?... That’sa fact,” 
*Beida wound up, dabbing the 
towel gently, but with an 
appearance of force, against 
Nicky-Nan’s temple, “for I 
got it out o’ the child’s own 
mouth, an’ work enough it was. 
That’s your gentry !” 

“Hey?” Nicky-Nan pushed 
her hand aside. ‘“ What’s this 
you're tellin’, now?” 

“Ask him!” she answered, 
nodding towards Mr Amphlett. 
‘He knows all about it, an’ ’tis 
no use for him to pretend he 
don’t.” 

“ Me give your small brother 
?” began Nicky, but broke 
off with a groan and felt his 
brow again. ‘Oh, where’s the 
head or tail to this? Where’s 
the sense? ... Give me my 
money—that’s all I ask. Stop 
talkin’ all of ’ee, an’ fetch me 
what you’ve stole, between ’ee, 
an’ leave me alone.” 

Mr Amphlett shifted his 
ground. ‘“ You're right, Nanji- 
vell. What's become of your 
money ?—that’s the main point, 
eh?” 

“O’course ’tis the main point,” 
growled Nicky. “Though I’m 
damned if I see how it consarns 
you.” 

“Maybe I can_ enlighten 
you, by-and-by. For the pre- 
sent you want to know what 
has become of the money: and 
I’ve a strong suspicion this 
child can tell us, if she chooses 
to confess. If not—” he 
raised a minatory forefinger 





‘and shook it at ’Beida—*“ well, 
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it’s fortunate I brought the 
constable, who will know how 
to act.” 

“Will I?” said Rat-it-all, 
scratching his head. 

“No, you won't,” *Beida 
answered him stoutly, and 
turned again to Nicky-Nan. 

“Mr Nanjivell,” she pleaded, 
“tell me—didn’t you find these 
three turnin’ your room inside 
out?” 

“Course I did.” Nicky-Nan 
cast a malignant glance around. 

“Was they doin’ it with 
your leave?” 

“Course they wasn’t. Why, 
look at the state o’ my head!” 

“You cut it yourself, fallin’ 
against the scurtin’-board by 
the cupboard,” put in Builder 
Gilbert. 

’Beida noted his nervousness. 

“You say so,” she rapped on 
him. ‘ Maybe when Mr Nanji- 
vell has you up before Squire 
Tresawna, you'll all swear to 
it in league.” Again she turned 


to Nicky. ‘Struck your head, 
did you?—fallin’ against the 
cupboard, when they was 


huntin’ for your money: which 
they can’t deny. Did you want 
Mr Amphlett to find your 
money ?” 


“Him?” said Nicky -Nan 


bitterly. “Him? as I wouldn’ 
trust not ha’f so far as a man 
could fling him by his eye- 
brows!” 

“Well, I’ve got your savin’s 
—’Bert an’ me, every bit of 
it—stowed an’ put away where 
they can’t find it, not if they 
hunted for weeks. I came up- 
stairs to tell about it, and 
where we've stowed it. Now 
be you goin’ to put "Bert and 
me to prison for that?” 
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“My dear” — Nicky - Nan 
spread out his hands—‘“not 
if you was a thief an’ had 
really stole it, I wouldn’. But 
behavin’, as you have, like an 
angel slap out o’ Heaven——” 
He staggered up and confronted 
Mr Amphlett. “Here, you 
clear out oo’ this!” he 
threatened, pointing to the 
door. “You’re done, my 
billies. Tuck your tails atween 
your legs an’ march!” 

“A moment, if you please,” 
put in Mr Amphlett suavely. 
“You will allow that, not being 
accustomed to little girls, and 
not knowing therefore how a 
pert child should properly be 
chastised and brought to book, 
I have been uncommonly 
patient with this one. But 
you are mistaken, the pair of 
you, in taking this line with 
me: and your mistake, though 
it comes from ignorance of the 
law, may happen to cost you 
both pretty dearly.” He paused, 
while Nicky-Nan and ’Beida 
exchanged glances. 

“Don’t you heed him,” said 
*Beida encouragingly. “ He’s 
only gassin’ again.” But she 
faced up for a new attack. 

‘“‘T have reason to believe,” 
continued Mr Amphlett, ignor- 
ing her and wagging his fore- 
finger at Nicky; “I have 
evidence going far to convince 
me that this money of which 
we are talking is not yours at 
all: that you never earned it 
by your own labour, nor in- 
herited it, nor were left it in 
any legitimate way. In other 
words, you were just lucky 
enough to find it.” 

“What's that to you?” 

“Tt concerns me to this 
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extent. By the common law “He’s a very powerful 
of England all such money, skunk.” 


so discovered, belongs to the 
Crown: though I understand 
it is usually shared equally 
among the Crown, the finder, 
and the lord of the manor on 
which it was hidden. There- 
fore by concealing your know- 
ledge of this money you are 
illegally defrauding His Ma- 
jesty, and in fact (if you found 
it anywhere in Polpier) swind- 
ling me, who own the manor 
rights of Trebursey and Tre- 
thake, which together cover 
every square inch of this town. 
I bought them from Squire 
Tresawna these ten years since. 
And ”—he turned upon ’Beida 
—‘ any one who hides, or helps 
to hide, such money is an ac- 
complice, and may go to prison 


for it. Now, what have you 
to say?” 
But Mr Amphlett had 


missed to calculate on Nicky- 
Nan’s recklessness and the 
strength of old hatred. 

“*Say’?” Nicky shook 
with passion. “I say you're 
tellin’ up a parcel o’ lies you 
can’t prove. Do I step into 
your dam Bank an’ ask where 
you picked up the coin ?—No? 
Well then, get out o’ this an’ 
take your Policeman with ’ee. 
Fend off, I say!” he snapped, 
as Rat-it-all touched him by 
the arm. 

““No offence, Mr Nanjivell,” 
said the Policeman coaxingly. 
“ But merely as between neigh- 
bours, if I might advise. Mr 


Amphlett is a very powerful 
gentleman: or, as I might put 
it better, he has influence, 
unknown to you or me, an’ 
knowledge——” 


“’Beida! . . . "Beida!” called 
a voice from the foot of the 
stairs. "Beida, after a start of 
joy, answered with the Pen- 
haligon war-whoop, as her 
brother came charging up. 

‘Have you told him?” burst 
in young ’Bert, and drew back 
at gaze, a foot within the 
threshold. 

“Yes, I’ve told him,” an- 
swered "Beida. “No, you 
needn’ stare so,” she went on 
hurriedly, catching him on the 
edge of confusion. ‘It'll be 
all right if you just answer up 
an’ tell the truth. . . . When 
we was movin’ this afternoon, 
you an’ me took Mr Nanjivell’s 
savin’s away, the last thing— 
didn’ we?” 

‘Then where are they?” 
thundered Mr Amphlett. 

“Don’t you answer him 
that,” said ’Beida sweetly. 
“But answer everything else. 
An’ don’t you be afraid of him. 
I ben’t.” 

“What d’ee want me to 
tell?” asked “Bert, a trifle 
uneasily. 

“ Everything :~’cept you may 
leave out ’Biades. He’s but a 
child o’ four, an’ don’t count.” 

“Well,” said Bert, address- 
ing Mr Amphlett—and his 
face, though pale, was dogged 
—“if ’Beida’s willin’, I’d as lief 
get it off my mind. . . . The 
first thing, sir, was P’liceman 
Rat-it-all’s comin’ to me, Tues- 
day evenin’: an’ he said to me, 
‘What be you doin’ to occupy 
yourself as a Boy Scout, now 
that this here coast-watchin’s 
off ?’ ” 

“T didn’ say ‘off,’” inter- 
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rupted Rat-it-all, “I didn’ 
use no such low and incorrect 
expression. My words was 
‘Now that this here coast- 
watchin’ has come to a on- 
timely end.’” 

“T dessay that was the way 
you put it,” ‘Bert admitted. 
“When you starts talkin’ 
Lun’on, all I can follow is 
the sense—an’ lucky if that.” 

“ Bodmin,” corrected Rat-it- 
all modestly. ‘I don’t pretend 
to no more than the Provinces 
as yet: though Lord knows 
where I may end.” 

“Get on with the story, boy,” 
Mr Amphlett commanded. 

“Well, sir, 1 owned to him 
that I was left pretty well at 
a loose end, with nothin’ on 
hand but to think out how to 
do a Kind Action every day, as 
is laid down in the Scout 
Rules: and it may come easy 
enough to you, sir,” added 
"Bert with unconscious irony, 
“but J got no invention, An’ 
his manner bein’ so friendly, I 
told him as how I was breakin’ 
my heart for a job. ‘Would 
ee like to catch a spy—a real 
German one?’ says he. ‘Get 
along with ’ee, pullin’ my leg!’ 
says I, ‘I ben’t pullin’ your 
leg,” says he. ‘I be offerin’ 
what may turn out to be the 
chance o’ your life, if you’re 
@ smart chap an’ want pro- 
motion.” ‘What is it?’ said 
I. ‘Well, I mention rio names,’ 
said he, ‘but you live in the 
same house with Nicholas 
Nanjivell.’ ‘We’re turzin’ out 
this week,’ said I, ‘All the 
more reason why you should 
look slippy an’ get to work at 
once,’ says he. Then I told 


him, sir,’ went on ’Bert, 
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gathering confidence from the 
sound of his own voice, “ that 
I was fair sick o’ plannin’ to 
do Kind Actions, which was 
no business of anybody’s in 
War time, and a bad let- 
down after coast - watchin’. 
‘ But,’ said I,”—here he turned 
upon Nicky-Nan—‘if ’tis a 
Kind Action for Mr Nanjivell, 
I'd as lief do it upon him as 
upon anybody: for you might 
almost call him one o’ the 
family,’ I said. ‘Kind Action?’ 
says he. ‘I don’t want you to 
do him no kinder action than 
to catch him out for a German 
spy. I name no names,’ says 
he, ‘but from information re- 
ceived, he’s in the Germans’ 
pay, an’ Mrs Polsue is ready 
to swear to it.’” 

Nicky-Nan gripped his walk- 
ing-staff and stood erect, as if 
to spring on Mr Amphlett. 
But of a sudden the enormity 
of the charge seemed to over- 
come him, and he passed a 
hand over his eyes. 

“That’s the second time,” 
he muttered. ‘An’ me, that 
—God help me!—scarce both- 
ered myself about its bein’ a 
War at all: bein’ otherwise 
worried, as you'd know, sir.” 
His straight appeal to his in- 
veterate enemy had a dignity 
more convincing than any 
violent repudiation. But Mr 
Amphlett waived it aside. 

“Let the boy tell his story. 
. .. Well, boy, and what was 
your answer to the constable?” 

“T told him,” said ‘Bert 
stolidly, “to get along for a 
silly fat-head. Didn’t I, now?” 
"Bert appealed to the recipient 
of that compliment to confirm 
its textual accuracy. 
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“He did so,” corroborated 
Rat-it-all. “He is right, to 
that extent. Which it gave 
me such a poor opinion of the 
whole Boy Scout movement 
that I’ve treated it thenceforth 
as dirt beneath my feet. There 
was a time when I thought 
pretty tolerably of Baden- 
Powell. But when it comes 
to fat-heads——” 

“ But you see, sir,” Bert went 
on, “this put me in mind that 
I'd seen Rat-it-all for two days 
past behavin’ very silly behind 
walls an’ fuzz-bushes, an’ ’most 
always in the wake o’ Nicky- 
Nan—of Mr Nanjivell, I mean : 
which I’d set it down that it 
was a game between ’em, an’ 
Mr Nanjivell just lendin’ him- 
self for practice, havin’ time on 
his hands. First along I’d a 
mind to join in an’ read the 
man one or two Practical Hints 
out o’ the sixpenny book; for 
worse shadowin’ you couldn’ 
see. But when it turned out he 
was doin’ it in earnest against 
Mr Nanjivell I allowed as I’d 
give him a taste o’ the real 
article, which is what they call 
‘Scoutin’ for Scouts’ in the 
Advanced Course; whereby he 
called on Mr Gilbert here, yes- 
terday afternoon; an’ Mr Gil- 
bert’s back parlour window 
bein’ open because o’ the 
hot weather, and me bein’ 
behind the water-butt at the 
corner P 

“You tarnation imp!” ex- 
claimed the builder. 

“Which,” continued ‘Bert 
stolidly, “he was askin’ if he 
reckoned by chance th’ Old 
Doctor’s House had any secret 
hidin’ places, an’ would he oblige 
the landlord Mr Amphlett by 
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comin’ along to-morrow an’ 
bringin’ a hammer? Which I 
went straight home an’ borryed 
mother’s, an’—an’ s 

“An’ you've told quite 
enough,” put in ’Beida. 

“By no means,” objected Mr 





Amphlett. “What have you 
children done with the 
money ?” 


“Oh,” said ‘Beida wearily, 
““we're back on the old ques- 
tion, are we?” 

But here Nicky-Nan broke 
in. “Mr Amphlett,” he said, 
“you tell that, as landlord, 
you've a right to walk in an’ 
see to the repairs. Very well. 
I don’t know the law: but I 
doubt if the law, when I look 
it up, ‘ll say that the said 
landlord has power to bring 
along a Bobby and a Specki- 
lative Builder. It may be so, 
o’ course. Any way, you've 
taken it so, an’ walked in; an’ 
the next thing you'll do is 
Walk Out.” He pointed with 
his staff to the door. “Me—a 
German spy! Forth, the three 
of ’ee!” 

Mr Amphlett saw no way 
but to comply. “You will 
hear more of this, Nanjivell,” 
he threatened, turning about 
in the doorway. 

“Gas, again!” said ’Beida. 
Nicky-Nan stood silent, point- 
ing. The retreat was not 
dignified. 


“ But, o’ course,” said ’Beida, 
“the bottom of it all was 
’Biades.” 

“°Biades?” 

“He’d caught up with some 
chatter about your bein’ a spy. 
Oh, bless your soul, everybody's 
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talkin’ about it!” she assured 
Nicky-Nan cheerfully. “ But 
little pitchers have the longest 
ears; an’ mother an’ me bein’ 
so busy with the packin’, he 
got ahead of us. He's a 
clivver child, too, but ”— 
’"Beida shook her head—‘“I’m 
harried in mind about ’en. 
Quite in a tricksy way he 
wormed it out o’ mother what 
@ spy was, an’ how the way to 
go to work was to s’arch his 
cupboards; an’ then quick as 
snuff he started ’pon yours, 
not sayin’ a word to anybody. 
Pretty clivver for four years’ 
old—an’, what’s clivverer, he 
found the money too!” 

“Damn the young viper! 
. »+ No, I asks your pardon. 
Bless his tender heart, I s’pose 
I ought to say, seein’ as how 
providential e 

“You can put it which 
way you like. I dessay God 
A’mighty has the right an’ 
wrong of it clear: an’ ‘Bert 
an’ I allowed we'd leave 
"Biades to a Higher Power 
after wed made him sensible, 
on the seat of his breeches, 
of the way his conduc’ ap- 
pealed to us. For I take 





shame to own it, Mr Nanji- ° 


vell, but at sight o’ that 
boundless gold Satan whis- 
pered in the poor mite’s ear, 
an’ he started priggin’. .. . 
The way we found it out 
was, he came home from Mrs 
Pengelly’s stinkin’ o’ pepper- 
mints: an’ when we nosed 
him an’ asked how he came 
to be favoured so, all he could 
Say on the ground hop was 
that he’d met a shinin’ Angel 
unexpected in Cobb’s Alley: an’ 
the Angel had stopped him and 
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pulled out a purse an’ said, ‘Alci- 
biades Penhaligon, the Lord 
has been much interested of 
late in your goin’s-out an’ 
your comin’s-in, an’ what a 
good boy you’ve a-been. Here 
is 2d. for you in gold o’ the 
purest water. Go thou an’ 
carry it to Our good friend 
Missis Pengelly, who will 
doubtless reckernise and ex- 
change it in peppermint 
cushions.’ Which was too thin. 
So we were forced to beat 
him till the truth came out. 
An’ then he brought us here, 
an’ showed what he’d a-found : 
an’ with the furnitcher movin’ 
an’ mother so busy, Bert and 


I managed the rest. We 
werent goin’ to let that 
Amphlett snatch it. If you'll 


come around by Aun’ Bunney’s 
back-garden into Mother’s kit- 
chen you shall count it out, 
every penny.” 

“Bert,” said Nicky-Nan after 
@ pause, “you've done a Kind 
Action this day, if you never 
do another.” 

“ But the clivverness started 
with ’Biades,” insisted "Beida. 
“TIT hope you'll bear that in 
mind, though I say nothing 
against the child’s sinfulness.” 

“You're the best friends, all 
three, I ever met in this world,” 
said Nicky-Nan gratefully. 


On his homeward way, and 
half-way up the hill, Mr 
Amphlett at this same mo- 
ment turned, looked aloft, and 
accused Providence. 

“‘ What blisters me,” said Mr 
Amphlett to the welkin, “is 
the thought that I subscribed 
no less than two guineas to 
the Boy Scouts Movement!” 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—ENLIGHTENMENT, AND RECRUITING. 


“Was there ever a woman 
on this earth so tried?” de- 
manded Mrs Penhaligon, lift- 
ing her eyes to two hams and 
a flitch of bacon she had just 
suspended from the rafters, 
and invoking them as Cleopatra 
the injurious gods. “As if 
*bwasn’ enough to change the 
best kitchen in all Polpier for 
quarters where you can’t swing 
a cat, but on top of it I must 
be afflicted with a child that’s 
taken wi’ the indoors habit; 
and in the middle of August 
month, too, when every one as 
means to grow up a comfort to 
all concerned is out stretchin’ 
his legs an’ makin’ himself 
scarce an’ gettin’ a breath o’ 
nice fresh air into his little 
lungs.” 

“What's asked 
’Biades. 

“There was a boy in the 
south of Ireland somewhere,” 
his mother answered, collecting 
a few wash-cleths she had hung 
to dry on the door of the cook- 
ing apparatus, “as took to his 
bed with nothing the matter 
at the age o’ fourteen. Next 
day, when his mother called 
him to get up, he said he 
didn’t feel like it. An’ this 
went on, day after day, until 
now he’s forty years old an’ 
the use of his limbs completely 
gone from him. That’s a fact, 
for I read it on the newspaper 
with names an’ dates, and only 
three nights ago I woke up 
dreamin’ upon that poor 


lungs ?” 


woman, workin’ her fingers 
to the bone an’ saddled with 
a bed-riding son. Little did 


I think at the time——” Mrs 
Penhaligon broke off and sighed 
bet ween desperation and absent- 
mindedness. 

“T like this stove,” answered 
*Biades. “It’s got a shiny 
knob on the door, ’stead of a 
latch.” 

“How the child does take 
notice! ... Yes, a nice shiny 
knob it is, and if you won’t 
come out to the back-yard an’ 
watch while I pin these things on 
the clothes-line, you must stay 
here an’ study your disobedient 
face in it. The fire’s out, so 
you can’t tumble in an’ be 
burnt to a coal like the wicked 
children in Nebuchadnezzar: 
which is a comfort, so far as 
it goes. Nor I can’t send you 
out to s’arch for your sister, 
wi’ the knowledge that it'll 
surely end in her warmin’ your 
little sit-upon. ... Id do it 
myself, this moment,” — the 
mother grew wrathful only to 
relent,—“ if I could be sure you 
weren’t sickenin’ for something. 
You’re behavin’ so unnatural.” 
She eyed him anxiously. “If 
it should turn out to be a case 
o’ suppressed measles, now, I’d 
hate to go to my grave wi’ the 
thought that I’d banged ’em 
in.” 

So Mrs Penhaligon, having 
picked up her cloths, issued 
forth into the sunlight of the 
back-yard. ’Biades watched 
her through the narrow kitchen 
window. He watched her 
cunningly. 

As soon as he saw her busy 
with the clothes-pegs, Master 
*Biades crept to a small iron 
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door in the wall, a foot or two 
from the range, and stealthily 
lifted the latch, The door 
opened on a deep, old-fashioned 
oven, disused since the day 
when the late Mrs Bunney 
(misguided woman) had blocked 
up her open hearth with a fire- 
new apparatus. 

The child peered (“‘peeked” 
as they say in Polpier) into the 
long narrow chamber, so awe- 
somely dark at its far end, and 
snatched a fearful joy. In that 
cavity lay the treasure—gold 
—untold gold! 

He thrust his head into the 
aperture, and gloated. But it 
was so deep that even when 
his eyes became used to the 
darkness he could see nothing 
of the hoard. He wanted to 
gloat more. 

Tingling premonitions ran 
down his small spine; thrills 
that, reaching the region of the 
lower vertebrae, developed an 
almost painful activity... . 
None the less, ’Biades could 
never tell just how or at what 
moment his shoulders, hips, legs, 
found themselves inside the 
oven; but in they successively 
went, and he was crawling 


forward into the pitch-gloom: 


on hands and knees, regretting 
desperately (and too late) that 
he had forgotten to sneak a 
box of matches, when afar be- 
hind him he heard a sound that 
raised every hair on the nape 
of his young neck—the lifting 
of the back-door latch and the 
letting-in of voices. ~ 

“You never did,” said the 
voice of Bert. 

“Leave me to tell her,” said 
the voice of ’Beida. “The way 
you’re goin’, she'll have the 
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palpitations afore you begin. 
. . « Mother, dear—if you'll but 
take a seat. Is’t for the tenth 
or the twelfth time we’m tellin’ 
’ee that father’s neither killed 
nor wounded ?” 

‘Then what is it, on earth?” 
demanded the voice of Mrs 
Penhaligon. ‘An’ why should 
Mr Nanjivell be followin’ you, 
of all people? An’ where’s my 
blessed latest, that has been a 
handful ever since you two left 
me, well knowin’ the straits 
I’m put to?” 

“Tf I’m introodin’, ma’am—” 
said the voice of Nicky-Nan. 

“Oh, no... not at all, Mr 
Nanjivell!—so long as you 
realise how I’m situated... . 
An’ whoever left that oven 
door open, I’ll swear I didn’t.” 

’Beida stepped swiftly to the 
oven, swung the door wide 
enough to allow a moment’s 
glance within, and shut with a 
merciless clang. 

She lifted her voice, ‘‘ Meb- 
be,” she announced, “’twas I 
that left it on the hasp before 
runnin’ out. I was thinkin’ 
what a nice oven ’twas, an’ 
how much better if you wanted 
to make heavy-cake in a hurry, 
to celebrate our movin’- in. 
"Bert agreed with me when I 
told him,” she continued, still 
lifting her voice, “and un- 
beknown to you we cut an’ 
fetched in a furze-bush, there 
bein’ nothin’ to give such a 
savour to bread, cake, or pie. 
So if you’re willin’, Mother, 
we'll fire it up while Mr Nan- 
jivell tells his business.” 

“What's that?” asked Mrs 
Penhaligon, sitting erect, as 
her ears caught the sound of a 
wail, muffled but prolonged. 
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*Beida set her back firmly 
against the oven. “Bread 
takes longer than cakes,” she 
announced, making her voice 
carry. “Cakes is soonest over. 
We might try the old place 
first with a heavy cake, if Mr 
Nanjivell don’t mind waitin’ 
for a chat, an’ will excuse 
the flavour whatever it turns 
out——” 

“We're bewitched!” cried 
Mrs Penhaligon starting erect 
as the wailing was renewed, 
with a faint tunding on the 
iron door. 

’Beida flung it open. “Which 
I hope it has been a lesson to 
you,” she began, thrusting her- 
self quickly in front of the 
aperture, and heading off the 
culprit before he could clamber 
out and run to his mother’s 
lap. “No, you don’t! The 
first thing you have to do, to 
show you're sorry, is to creep 
back all the way you can go, 
an’ fetch forth what you can 
find at the very end.” 

“You won’t shut the door 
on me again?” pleaded ’Biades. 

“That depends on how slippy 
you look. I make no prom- 
ises,” answered "Beida sternly. 
“Twas you that first stole Mr 
Nanjivell’s money, and if you 
ben’t doin’ it again, well, I can 
only say as appearances be 
against him—eh, ’Bert?” 

“Fetch it out, you var- 
mint!” ’Bert commanded. 

“But I don’t understand a 
word of this!” protested the 
mother. ‘My precious worm! 


What for be you two com- 
mandin’ him to wriggle up 
an’ down an oven on his 
tender little belly like a Satan 
in Genesis, when all the time 
I thought he’d taken hisself 
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off like a good boy, to run 
along an’ play ’ ‘pon the Quay? 

. Come ‘ee forth, my 
cherub, an’ tell your mother 
what they’ve a-been doin’ to 
"ee? ... Eh? Why, what’s 
that you've a-got clinched in 
your hand?” 


“ Sufferin’s,” sobbed ’Biades, 
still shaken by an after-gust 
of fright. 

“ What?” 


“ Sufferin’s!” echoed "Beida 
excitedly. ‘Real coined an’ 
golden sufferin’s! Unclinch 
your hand, ’Biades, an’ show 
the company!” 

As the child opened his 
palm, Mrs Penhaligon fell 
back, and put out a hand 
against the kitchen table for 
support. 

“The good Lord in Heaven 
behear us! .. . Whose money 
be this, an’ where dropped 
from?” 


“There piles of it——” 
panted *Beida. 
** Lashin’s of it ” echoed 





"Bert. 

“An’ it all belongs to Mr 
Nanjivell, that we used to 
call Nicky-Nan, an’ wonder 
if we could ‘get a pair o’ 
father’s old trousers on to 
him with a little tact —an’ 
him all the while as rich as 
Squire Tresawna!” 

‘“‘__Rich as Squire Tresawna 
an’ holy Solomon rolled into 
one,” corroborated ’Bert, nod- 
ding vigorously. ‘Pinch it 
*tween your fingers, mother, 
if you won’t believe.” 

But to her children’s con- 
sternation, Mrs Penhaligon, 
after a swift glance at the 
gold, turned about on Nicky- 
Nan as he backed shame- 
facedly to the doorway, and 
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opened on him the vials of 
unintelligible fury. 

“What d’ee mean by it?” 
she demanded. “As if I 
hadn’ suffered enough in mind 
a’ready, but you must come 
pokin’ money into my oven 
and atween me an’ my children ! 
Be you mad, or only wicked? 
Or is it witchcraft you’d be 
layin’ on us? ... Take up 
your gold, however you came 
by it, an’ fetch your shadow 
off my doorstep, or I’ll——” 
She advanced on poor Nicky- 
Nan, who backed out to 
the side gate and into the 
lane before her wrath, and 
found himself of a sudden 
taken on both flanks: on the 
one by Mrs Climoe, who had 
spied upon his visit and found 
her malicious curiosity too 
much for her; on the other by 
gentle old Mr Hambly return- 
ing from a stroll along the 
cliffs. 

“Hullo! Tut—tut—what is 
this?” exclaimed Mr Hambly. 
“A neighbours’ quarrel, and 
between folks I know to 
be so respectworthy? .. . 
Oh, come now—come, good 
souls!” 


“A little nigher than nay- , 


bours, Minister,” put in Mrs 
Climoe. “That is if you had 
eyes an’ ears about ’ee.” 

Nicky-Nan swung about on 
her: but she rested a hand on 
either hip and was continuing. 
“*Naybours,’ you said, sir? 
‘Naybours’? Him accused by 
public talk for a ‘German 
sp ee 

“Hush, Mrs Climoe! Of all 
the Commandments, ma’am, 
the one most in lack of ob- 
servance hereabouts, to my 
observation, is that which for- 





bids bearing false witness 
against a neighbour. To a 
charitable mind that includes 
hasty witness.” 

“There’s another, unless I 
disremember,” snapped Mrs 
Climoe, “that forbids ’ee to 
covet your naybour’s wife.” 

While Mr Hambly sought 
for a gentle reproof for this, 
Mrs Penhaligon, pale of face, 
rested a hand against her 
gate-post, and said she very 
gently but in a white scorn— 

“What is this talk of nay- 
bours, quarrelin’ or comfortin’ 
or succourin’ or bearin’ witness? 
There be naybours, an’”—she 
pointed a finger at Mrs Climoe 
—‘‘there be livers-by. Now 
stroll along, the lot of ’ee, and 
annoy somebody else that lives 
unprotected ! ” 

She said it so quietly and 
decisively, standing motionless, 
that Lippity - Libby, coming 
around the corner of the lane 
with paste-pot and brush, and 
with a roll of bills tucked in 
his armpit, mistook the group 
for a chance collection of cheer- 
ful gossips. He drew up, 
lowered his pail, and began in 
a business-like way to slap 
paste upon the upper flap of 
a loft-door across the way, 
chatting the while over his 
shoulder. 

“Good evenin’, naybours! 
Now what (says you to your- 
selves) might I be carryin’ here 
under my arm in the cool o’ 
the day. Is it a Bye-Law? 
No, it is not a Bye-Law. Or 
is it a Tender? No, it is not 
a Tender. Or is it a Bankrup’ 
Stock, or a Primrose Feet, or 
at the worst a Wesleyan 
Anniversary? Or _ peradven- 
ture is it a Circus . . . Sold 
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again! ’Tis a Recrutin’ Meetin’, 
an’ for Saturday.” 

Having slapped on the paste, 
he unfolded a bill and eyed it 
critically. 

“«Your KING AND Coun- 
TRY WANT YOU.’ —That’s pretty 
good for Polpier, eh? Flatterin’, 
one might almost say.” 

His cheerfulness held the 
group with their passions ar- 
rested. Nicky - Nan turned 
about and stared at the placard 
as Lippity - Libby smoothed 
it over the paste, whistling. 

At that moment Un’ Benny 
Rowett, hands in trouser-pock- 
ets, came dandering along. 
He too, taking the geniality of 
everyone for granted, halted, 
spread his legs wide, and 
conned the announcement. 

“Qh!” said he after a 
pause, wheeling about. “Still 
harpin’ on the Germans? 
Well, Mr Hambly, sir, I don’t 
know how it strikes you, but 
I’m sick an’ tired of them 
dismal blackguards.” 


“T can’t bear it,” said Mrs 
Steele, walking to and fro in 
her drawing-room. She ceased 
wringing her handkerchief, and 
came to a halt confronting the 
Vicar, who stood moodily lean- 
ing an arm on the mantel- 
shelf. 

“T believe,” he answered 
after a pause, “you would find 
it worse to bear in a month or 
so if I hadn’t offered.” 

“Why didn’t you consult 
me?” 

“T wrote to the Bishop——” 

“The ‘Bishop!’ Well... 


what did he advise?” 
“Oh, of course he tempor- 
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ised . . . Yes, I know what 
you are going to say. My 
consulting him was a moment- 
ary throw-back of loyalty. 
The official Churches—Roman 
Catholic, Greek, Anglican, the 
so-called Free—are alike out 
of it in this business, Men 
in England, France, Russia— 
Germany and Austria, too— 
are up against something that 
really matters.” 

“What can matter com- 
parable with the saving of 
a soul?” 

“Losing it, sweetheart: or, 
better still, forgetting it—just 
seeing your job and sticking it 
out. It is a long, long way 
to Tipperary, every Tommy 
knows ; and what (bless him!) 
he neither knows nor recks 
about is its being a short cut 
to Heaven.” 

“Robert, will you tell me 
that our Faith is going down 
in this horrible business ? ” 

“Certainly not, my dear. 
But I seem to see that the 
Churches are going down. 
After all, every Church—even 
the Church Catholic—isa means 
to an end, not an end in itself. 
Where I’ve differed from four 
out of five of my clerical 
brethren (oh, drat the profes- 
sional lingo!)—from the ma- 
jority of the clergy hereabouts, 
is that while they look on the 
Church and its formularies as 
something even more sacred 
than the Cross itself, I have 
believed in it as the most 
effective instrument for teach- 
ing the Cross.” Mr Steele 
pulled a wry mouth. “At 
this moment I seem to be the 
bigger fool. They may be 
right: the Church may be 
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worth a disinterested idolatry : 
but as a means to teach man- 
kind the lesson of Christ it has 
rather patently failed to do 
its business. Men are not 
fools: or rather they are fools, 
but not fools enough in the 
long-run to pay for being 
taught to be foolish. They 
pay us ministers of religion, 
Agatha, a tidy lot of money, if 
you take all Europe over: and 
we are not delivering the 
goods. In their present frame 
of mind they will soon be dis- 
covering that, for any use we 
are, they had better have 
saved the cash and put it into 
heavy artillery.” 

‘“ All we have lived, worked, 
hoped for in this parish—we 
two, almost alone——” 

“ And now,” said the Vicar 
ruefully, “I am leaving yeu 
quite alone. Yes, you have a 
right to reproach me, .. . Old 
Pritchard, from St Martin’s, 
will take the duty. His Vicar 
will be only too glad to get rid 
of him,” 

“Oh, don’t let us talk of 
that silly old man!” said Mrs 
Steele impatiently. “And as 
for reproaches, Robert, I have 
only one for you—that you did 
this without consulting me.” 

“Yes, I know: but you see, 
Agatha ai 

“No, I do not see.” She 
faced him, her eyes swimming. 
“T might have argued a little 
—have cried a little But 
why—oh, why, Robert ?—did 
you deny me the pride to 
say in the end, ‘Go, and God 
bless you’?” 
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held in the Council Sehool- 
room, on Saturday evening 
at 7 o'clock. [Public meetings 
in Polpier are invariably fixed 
fer Saturday, that being the 
one week - night when the 


boats keep home.] School- 
master MRounsell and his 
daughter (back from _ her 


holiday) had decorated the 
room, declining outside assist- 
ance. It was a rule of life 
with Schoolmaster Rounsell 
and his daughter to be very 
stiff against all outside assist- 
ance. They teok the line that 
as State-employed teachers of 
the young,—that is te say, 
Civil Servants,—they deserved 
more social respect than Pol- 
pier habitually showed them. 
In this contention, te be sure, 
they were wholly right. Their 
mistake lay in supposing that 
in this dear land of ours preju- 
dice can be removed by official 
decree, or otherwise than by 
the slow possession of patience, 
tact, and address. Mr Roun- 
sell, however, was less stiff 
than usual, since the Vicar 
had asked him to second a 
vote of thanks at the end 
of the meeting. He and his 


‘daughter spent a great part 


of the afternoon in arranging 
the platform and decerating 
the back wall with a Union 
Jack, two or three strings of 
cardpaper-flags that had net 
seen the light sinee Corona- 
tion Day, and a wall-map of 
Europe with a legend below 
it in white calico letters upon 
red Turkey twill,—“ Do Goop 
AND Fear Nor.” It had 
served to decorate many oc- 
casions and was as appropri- 
ate to this as to any of them. 
3 L 
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By 6.45 the room was 
crowded with an audience 
numbering two hundred and 
more. They sat very quietly 
in the odour of the evil-smell- 
ing oil lamps, expectant of 
oratory. For Squire Tresawna 
(who pleaded an attack of 
gout as an excuse for not at- 
tending) had not only assured 
the committee of his personal 
sympathy, but at his own cost 
had engaged a speaker recom- 
mended by a political associa- 
tion (now turned non-political) 
in London. There was promise 
of oratory, and every Cornish 
audience loves oratory. 

In the Squire's absence 
Farmer Best took the chair. 
Punctually at seven o'clock 
he mounted the platform, fol- 
lowed by the orator from 
London (a florid gentleman in 
a frock-coat and dingy white 
waistcoat), the Vicar, Mr 
Hambly, Mr Amphlett, Dr 
Mant, and Mr Rounsell. As 
they entered, Miss Rounsell, 
seated at the piano at the 
far end of the platform, struck 
the opening chords of “Ged 
Save the King.” It seemed 
to take the audience by sur- 
prise: but they shuffled to 
their feet and, after a few 
bars, sang the anthem very 
creditably. 

When they had settled them- 
selves, Farmer Best opened the 
meeting. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Naybours all,” he said,—“I 
don’t suppose these here pro- 
ceedin’s will conclude much 
afore ten o’clock: after which 


it'll take me the best part of 


an hour to get home; an’ what 
with one thing and another I 


doubt it’ll be far short o’ mid- 
night afore my missus gets me 
to bed. Whereby, knowin’ my 
habits, you'll see that I reckon 
this to be summat more than 
an ord’nary oecasien: the 
reason bein’, as you know, 
that pretty well the hull of 
Europe’s in a state o’ War: 
which, when such a thing 
happens, it beheves us. I'll 
say no more than that, as 
Britons, it behoves us. It was 
once said by a competent 
observer that Britons never, 
never—if Miss Rounsell will 
oblige?” 

This was a rehearsed effect. 
Miss Rounsell, taking her cue, 
struck the key-board, and as 
Miss Charity Oliver (in the 
front row) testified next morn- 
ing, “the effect was electric.” 
All sprang to their feet and 
sang the chorus of Rule, 
Britannia! till the windows 
shook, 

“Thenk ’ee, friends,” con- 
tinued Farmer Best, as the 
tumult and the singers sub- 
sided. “There's no more to 
say but that most of ’ee’s heard 
tell, in one way or another at 
some time of his life, of Army- 
geddon. Well, this here’s of it; 
an’ if you ask my opinion 0’ 
that fellow they call the Kaiser, 
I say I wouldn’ sleep in his bed 
for a million o’ money. And 
with these few remarks I will 
no longer stand between ‘ee 
and Mr Boult, who is a speaker 
all the way from London, an’ 
will no doubt give us a Treat 
an’ persuade many of our young 
friends in front to join up.” 

Mr Boult arose amid violent 
applause. He pulled the lap- 
pels of his frock-coat together. 
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He spoke, and from the first 
moment it was clear that he 
held at command all the tricks 
of the hired orator. He opened 
with an anecdote from the life 
of President Garfield, and a 
sentimental application that 
made the Vicar wince. He 
went en to point out, not un- 
impressively, that Armageddon 
(“as you, sir, have so aptly and 
so strikingly termed it”) had 
actually broken upon the world. 
Farmer Best, fiattered by this 
acknowledgment of copyright 
in the word, smiled paternally. 

“Tt has burst like a thunder- 
storm upon the fields of 
Belgium; but the deluge it 
discharges is a deluge of blood 
intermingled with human tears. 
And where, my friends, is 
Belgium? How far distant 
lie these trodden and wasted 
fields, these smoking villages, 
these harvests where men’s 
bodies crush the corn and their 
blood pollutes the corn they 
planted to sustain it? Listen: 
those fields lie nearer London 
than does your little village: 
men are dying—yes, and 
women and little children are 
being massacred —far nearer 
London than you are peacefully 
sitting at this moment.” 

“Come!” thought the Vicar, 
“this fellow is talking sense 
after all, and talking it rather 
well.” Mr Rounsell stood up 
and pointed out the positions 
of Liége and Polpier on the 
wall-map, and their relative 
distances from London. 

A moment later the Vicar 
frowned again as Mr Boult 
launched into a violent—and 
as it turned out, a lengthy in- 
vective against the German 
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Emperor ; with the foulness of 
whose character and designs he 
had, it seemed, been intimately 
acquainted for a number of 
years. “Who made the War?” 
“Who had been planning it and 
spying for the opportunity to 
gratify his unbridled lust of 
power?” ‘Who would stand 
arraigned for it before the 
awful tribunal of God?” &e. 
The answer was “the Kaiser,” 
“the Kaiser,” “the Kaiser Wil- 
helm”—Mr Boult pronounced 
the name in German and threw 
scorn into it. 

—“ Which,” mused the Vicar, 
“is an argument ad invidiam ; 
and when one comes to think 
of it, rather a funny one. The 
man is still talking sense, 
though: only I wish he’d talk 
it differently.” 

Then for a quarter of an 
hour Mr Boult traeed the 
genesis of the War, with some 
ability but in special-pleader 
style and without a particle of 
fairness. He went on to say 
that he, personally, was not 
in favour of Conscription. [As 
a matter of fact he had spoken 
both for and against Com- 
pulsory Service on many 
public platforms.] He believed 


‘in the Voluntary Principle: 


and looking on the many 
young men gathered in the 
body of the hall, and more 
particularly at the back 
[excellent material” he called 
them, too], he felt convinced 
there would be no hanging 
back that night; but to- 
morrow, or, rather, Monday, 
when he returned to London, 
he would be able to report 
that the heart of Polpier was 
sound and fired with a resolve 
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to serve our common country. 
Mr Boult proceeded to make 
the Vicar writhe in his seat 
by a jooular appeal to “the 
young ladies in the audience” 
not to walk-out with any 
young man until he had 
clothed himself in khaki. He 
wound up with one of his 
most effective perorations, 
boldly enlisting John Bright 
and the Angel of Death; and 
sat down amid tumultuous ap- 
plause. It takes all sorts to 
make a world, and this kind 
of speech. 

Farmer Best called upon the 
Vicar. 

“TI wish,” said Mr Steele, 
“to add just a word or two 
to emphasise one particular 
point in Mr Boult’s speech; 
or, rather, to put it in a some- 
what different light. And I 
shall be brief, lest I spoil the 
general effect on your minds 
of his very powerful appeal. 

“T address myself to the 
women in this room. . . . With 
you the last word lies, as it 
rightly should. It is to you 
that husband, son, brother, 
wooer, will turn for the decid- 
ing voice to say, ‘Go, help 
to save England—and may 
God prosper and guard you’; 
because it is your heart that 
makes the sacrifice, as it is 
your image the man will carry 
away with him; because the 
England he goes to defend 
shapes itself in his mind as 
‘home,’ as the one most sacred 
spot, though it be but a cottage, 
in which his imagination or 
his memory installs you as 
queen ; in which your presence 
reigns, or is to reign. 

“Do you realise your 


strength, O you women?... 
The age of chivalry is not 
dead. Nothing so noble that 
has once so nobly taken hold 
of men’s minds can ever die, 
though the form of it may 
change. Now the doctrine of 
chivalry was this, for the Man 
and the Woman— 

“For the Man, that every 
true soldier went forth as a 
knight: 

‘And no quarrell a knight he ought to 

take 

But for a Truth or for a Woman’s sake.’ 
And our soldiers to-day fight 
for both: for the truth that 
Right is better than Might, 
and for the sake of every 
woman who reigns or shall 
reign in an English home; 
that not only shall she be 
safeguarded from the satyr 
and the violater, but that she 
shall be secured in every inch 
of dignity she has known in 
our days; as queen at the 
hearth where her children 
obey her, and in her doorway 
to which the merchants of all 
the earth bring their wares. 

“For the Woman, chivalry 
taught that she, who cannot 
herself fight, is always the 
Queen of Tournay, the presi- 
dent of the quarrel, the arbitress 
between the righteous and the 
unrighteous cause, the dis- 
penser of reward to him who 
fights the good fight. . . . So, 
and as each ene of you is the 
braver to speak the word— 
‘Go, though it break my heart: 
and God bring you safely home 
to me!’—she shall with the 
heavenlier right tender her true 
soldier his crown when he re- 
turns and kneels for a blessing 
on his victory.” 
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When the speeches were 
ended and Farmer Best arose 
to invite intending recruits te 
step up to the platform, Mr 
Boult had an unhappy inspira- 
tion. “If you'll exouse me, 
Mr Chairman,” he suggested, 
“there’s a way that I tried 
this day week in Holloway 
with great effect. ... I take 
out my watch an’ count ten, 
very slowly, giving the young 
men the chance who shall rush 
up before the counting is over. 
It acted famously at Hollo- 
way.” 

“ Oh, very well,” said Farmer 
Best doubtfully, taken off his 
guard. “The gen’leman from 
London,” he announeed, “ will 
count ten slowly, an’ we’re to 
watch out what happens. He 
says it acted very well at 
Holloway last week.” 

On the instant, as Mr Boult 
drew out his watch, the 
audience hushed itself, as for 
&@ conjuring séance. Mr 
Hambly passed a hand over 
his brow, and sighed. 

“One — two — three —’ 
counted Mr Boult, and a 
—s silence descended on 
all. 

2: —four — five—six—seven 


“Pray on, brother Boult! 
’Tis_ workin’, ‘tis workin’,” 
squeaked up a mock-religious 
voice from the back. 

Some one tittered audibly, 
and the strain broke in a 
general shout of laughter. Old 
men, up to now profoundly 
serious, lay back and held their 
sides. Old women leaned for- 
ward and searched for their 
handkerchiefs, their bonnets 
nodding. Mr Boult pocketed 
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his watch, and under his 
breath used ferocious language. 

“T don’t wonder!” said 
Farmer Best with a foreed 
attempt at sympathy. Then 
he, too, broke down and cast 
himself back in his chair haw- 
hawing. 


There was a sudden stir in ~ 
the crowd at the back, and 
young Obed Pearce came 
thrusting his way through 
the press. 

“Well—I don’t care who 
laughs, but I’m one!” growled 
young Obed, half defiantly, 
half sullenly, and tossed his 
cap on to the platform like a 
challenger in a wrestling ring. 

“And I’m another!” an- 
nounced the clear quiet voice 
of Seth Minards, thrilling the 
room as the hush fell. 

“Aw, ’tis Seth!” ‘“Seth’s 
a beautiful speaker once he 
gets goin’.” “But what’s the 
meanin’?” “Seth, of all the 
boys!” “Let Seth speak!” 

“Ha! What did I promise 
you?” proclaimed Mr Boult 
triumphantly, reaching down 
a hand. “Here, clamber up 
to the platform, my lad, and 
give ’em a talk. . You 
can talk, they’re saying. 
Strike while the iron’s hot.” 

Seth took his hand and 
vaulted to the platform; but 
dropped it on the instant and 
turned to the meeting. “I 
come here, friends,” he an- 
nounced, “because Mr Obed’s 
offered himself, an’ I don’t see 
no way but I must go too... . 
That’s it: I don’t agree wi’ 
the ha’af that’s been said to- 
night, but I don’t see no other 
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“He made the best speech 


way. We've got to go, be- 
cause—” his voice sank 
here, as though he were 
communing with himself: it 
could scarcely be heard, 
‘* —-because—” he swung about 
upon the elders on the plat- 
form and swept them with 
an accusing finger. ‘“ We've 
got to go because you've 
brought this thing about, or 
have let it come about! It 
don’t matter to me, much. 
... But we've to wipe up 
the mess: an’ if the young 
men must go an’ wipe it up, 
an’ if for them there’s never 
to be bride-ale nor children, 
*tis your doin’ an’ the doin’ 
o’ your generation all over 
Europe. A pretty tale, too, 
when up to a fortni’t ago 
your talk was o’ peace an’ 
righteousness! .. . Forgi’e me, 
Mr Best...T'll fight well 
enough, maybe, when it comes 
to’t. But why were we brought 
up one way, to be tortured 
turnin’ our conscience to an- 
other ?” 


There were no other recruits. 
“A great disappointment,” said 
Mr Boult. “That earnest 
young fool spoilt it all.” 


” 


of the evening,” answered the 
Vicar. 

“ Well, anyway he’s enlisted. 
He'll find the Army a fine dis- 
cipline for the tongue.” 

“Indeed,” said the Vicar 
viciously. “I did not know 
that you had experience of the 


Service.” 


As Seth Minards thrust his 
way out of the insufferably 
stuffy room, in the porchway 
he felt a hand laid on his 
shoulder; and, turning about, 
recognised Nicky-Nan by the 
dim starlight. 

“God bless ’ee, my son!” 
said Nicky heartily, to his utter 
surprise. “I can’t stay to talk 
now, havin’ to force my way 
in an’ catch Dr Mant. But 
maybe we'll both be seein’ this 
War from to-morrow ; an’ may- 
be we'll meet in it, or maybe 
we will not. But you've let in 
light ’pon an older skull than 
your own; an’ I thank ’ee, an’ 
I'll pray th’ Almighty every 
night on my knees that you 
may fight well an’ be preserved 
through it all, to come home 
an’ testify.” 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE FIRST THREE. 


Mr Amphlett had break- 
fasted, and had gone upstairs 
to put on his frock-coat and 
array himself for Divine ser- 
vice. 

The servant girl announced 
Mr Nanijivell. 

“Sorry to trouble ’ee, sir, 
and upon such a day,” said 


Nicky- Nan, drawing up his 


sound leg to “attention” as 
his enemy entered the parlour: 
“but my business won’t wait. 
I saw Doctor Mant after the 
meetin’ last night, an’ this 
mornin’ I was up early an’ had 
a talk wi’ the Minister—wi’ 
Mr Hambly. The upshot is, 
that time presses.” 

“T do not usually discuss 
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business on the Sabbath,” said 
Mr Amphlett stiffly. 

“Q’ course not, Who 


would?” Nicky-Nan agreed. 
“But the upshot is that you 
an’ me havin’ been not what 
you might call friends——” 

“T am due at Divine service 
in less than an hour. State 
your business,” commanded Mr 
Amphlett. 

“And I am due away, sir, 
in about that time. Will you 
look at this paper?” Nieky- 
Nan laid on the table a half- 
sheet of notepaper scribbled 
over with figures in pencil. 
“ Look over that, if you please ; 
or put it off till you come back 
from Chapel, if you will: but 
by that time I shall be gone. 
You'll find my address in Ply- 
mouth at the foot.” 

“Tf you'd kindly explain 


“Mrs Penhaligon has the 
money. I’ve spoke to Doctor 
Mant: who says I can be put 
right, an’ the operation, with 
board and lodging, will be 
covered by ten pound. I’ve 
taken ten pound, as accounted 
for on the paper.” 

Mr Amphlett picked up the 
paper, and felt for his pince- 
nez. 

“Still I don’t understand.” 

“No, you wouldn’t. I’m 
trustin’ ‘ee — that’s what it 
comes to, I’ve had a talk 
with Mr Hambly besides ; and 
he and Doctor Mant ’ll look 
after my interests... .. You 
see, I did find a hoard o’ money 
in the Old Doctor’s house, an’ 
stuck to it, not knowin’ the 
law. On the paper, too, you'll 
see what I’ve used of it— 
every penny accounted for, Mr 
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Hambly says that anyway 
the law gives me a share far 
beyond anything I’ve used. So 
I leave it atween ’ee, to see fair 
play for me if ever I come 
back. If I don’t, I’ve left it to 
the Penhaligon children; an’ 
Mr Hambly an’ Doctor Mant 
ll see fair play for them. ... 
But you understand, sir”— 
Nicky-Nan dived into his left 
trouser- pocket and showed a 
palmful of coins, “I’ve taken 
ten pound, for the operation 
an’ sundries.” 

Mr Amphlett studied the 
paper for a moment. 

“ But, my good man—since 
you say that you have taken Mr 
Hambly inte your confidence 





“Well, sir?” 

“‘ Oh, well—you will be back, 
doubtless, in a few days’ time; 
and then we can talk. This 
—this is very—er—honest of 
you.” 

“Tt may be. As for bein’ 
back in a few days’ time, if the 
War should be over in a few 
days’ time you may expect me. 
I hope it won’t. God forgive 
me for sayin’ so, but I'll be 
more comfortable there. . . . 
Ay, d’ee hear me, Mr Amph- 
More comfortable than 
here amidst women’s tongues 
an’ clerkly men’s devices, an’, 
what’s worst, even the set-up 
whisperin’ o’ children. God 
forgive ‘em an’ forgive you! 
I’m a Polpier man, an’ the last 
o my stock; but I'll come 
back, if at all, to finish in 
Polpier with oredit.” 

“This represents a consider- 
able sum of money,” said Mr 
Amphlett, conning the paper, 
and with a note, which he 
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could not suppress, of elation 
in his voice. 

“Ay; does it not?” said 
Nicky-Nan soornfully. ‘“ Well, 
I leave ‘ee at home, to prove 
how honest you can contrive 
to be with it. D’ee see? ... 
There’s beys, like your nephew, 
young Obed Pearce, as goes to 
fight for their conscience; an’ 
there’s boys, like young Seth 
Minards, as goes to fight 
despite their conscience; but 
for me, that am growin’ elderly, 
I go, maybe with a touch o’ 
the old country, in contempt 
o’ my kind.” 

Mr Amphlett had seated 
himself at the table, and with 
his golden pencil-holder was at 
work on the paper making 
calculations. Nicky-Nan, go- 
ing out, turned in the doorway 
and lifted his hand to the old 
remembered naval salute. 


A couple of hours later, 
having given them a two- 


miles’ lift on the way, Nicky- 
Nan at the cross-roads dropped 
young Seth and young Obed 
to take their way to the 
inland barracks. He was for 
the coast-road, with the hos- 
pital and the operating-theatre 
at the end of it. If Heaven 
willed, he might eventually be 
of some service on the heave of 
the sea, as they in their youth 
and their strength assuredly 
would be in the land 
campaign. 

As his hired trap jolted on, 
at a twist of the road before it 
bore straight -eastwardly, he 
caught sight of their diminish- 
ing figures side by side and 
already a goodish way off 
on a rise of the inland road. 
It did not occur to them 
to turn on the chance of 
sighting him and waving a 
hand. The two were com- 
rades already, sharing talk, 
on this their first stage 
towards the battlefields of 
Flanders. 


FINIS, 
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BY W. J. C. 


RAIN began to fall while 
we breakfasted at Missis Khan 
the following morning, and 
there was every promise of a 
bad day. Had I been alone 
I should not have thought 
of leaving these pleasant 
quarters under such condi- 
tions, for I had learnt to 
regard delay by storm as a 
time of rest, nor had I ever 
found the hours pass slowly. 
But the Consul had to com- 
plete his mission and return 
to Adana by a certain day, 
and so was for setting out 
in any weather. 

Our path took us up the 
left bank of the Jihun for 


several miles, to the new rail- 


way bridge. Yesterday we 
had been gay, irresponsible 
travellers in a land of sun- 
shine and blue hills, of spring 
flowers, and ancient ruins and 
memories. To-day, under the 
compulsion of official duty, we 
scrambled and slid, in heavy 
rain that wet us to the skin, 
along a clayey bank to count 
the unfinished spans of a steel 
bridge. I thought the dignity 
of travelling with a Consular 
kavass was not witheut its 
drawbacks. : 

Mustapha had now been in- 
structed by Ibrahim, and no 
longer went breathless on foot 
like @ man driven; he rode 
perched on the mound of 
baggage upon his horse, and 
Sheltered himself under an 
umbrella and looked, in the 


blur of rain, as if mounted 
on a camel. But the two 
servants had qualms on the 
score ef unwarranted advan- 
tage, and again and again 
offered to exchange places with 
their masters, 

Just before we reached the 
bridge a sluggish stream lay 
across the path. It was ten 
or twelve feet wide, muddy 
water between muddy banks, 
with a boulder or two half- 
way; and Mustapha, not lik- 
ing appearances, crossed higher 
up; Ibrahim, however, as a 
more capable and _ resolute 
man, went straight ahead. 
His horse stopped after enter- 
ing the water, wary as to the 
bottem in front. 

“Go round,” cried the Con- 
sul, now looking on from the 
farther bank. But assuming 
the style of an expert in 
such matters, Ibrahim spurred 
the horse forward; and the 
beast responding with a start, 
plunged into a deep hole. 
The rider’s face, as he pitched 
off sideways, was that of one 
suddenly overtaken by the 
extremity of humiliation. He 
soon scrambled out, but the 
horse remained fast, a fore- 
hoof jammed between sunken 
boulders, head and hindquar- 
ters above water, shoulders and 
saddle-bags submerged. In its 
struggles to get free the animal 
merely churned up blue ooze, 
and looked like fracturing its 
legs. 
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With Mustapha’s aid, given 
with a lurking grin, the saddle- 
bags were removed and the 
horse extricated, and then 
Ibrahim attended to the bag- 
gage. As he turned out the 
various articles, he uttered dis- 
arming cries of sorrow at their 
state. White napery, sheets, 
blankets, articles of clothing, 
all were soaked in blue mud. 
As they came from the bags 
he carefully spread them on a 
bush and covered them with 
his tunic against the drench- 
ing rain. What I saw was a 
man who had spoilt his mas- 
ter’s kit through folly; what 
the Consul saw, however, was 
something else. He lost sight 
of the fault in the servant's 
present solicitude, and mur- 
mured “Splendid!” continu- 
ously. Presently a doubtful 
article came to light as Ibra- 
him rummaged. It looked like 
a sodden pair of purple socks 
as, with another little cry of 
anguish, he thrust it reverently 
inside his shirt. 

“What is that?” asked the 
Consul with fresh satisfaction 
in his servant. Ibrahim drew 
the article out again, holding it 
up now for inspection. The 
Consul looked at it curiously, 
and so did I; then I looked 
more curiously at the Consul’s 
face. For the sodden purple 
thing was the Oxford Book 
ef English Verse which went 
with the Consul everywhere ; in 
which he read o’ nights; from 
which he quoted hourly upon 
the road, finding apposite lines 
for everything we saw. Its 
delicate leaves were adhering 
like wet cigarette papers; and 
I expected trouble for Ibrahim 


at last. But no; the Consul’s 
admiration soared instead to 
greater heights. Turning to 
me as if for my instant con- 
eurrence, he exclaimed heartily, 
“What a splendid person!” 
and seemed to find my answer- 
ing laughter something that 
needed explanation. 

During the afternoon the 
rain ceased, the clouds lifted a 
little, and in the north appeared 
a long bank of trees with white 
minarets standing above them 
against a black sky. It was 
our first view of Yarzuat, or 
Hamidieh, as latterly it had 
been named in honour of Abdul 
Hamid. Now Ibrahim cantered 
away again upon his recurring 
duty of courier, and we, across 
ploughed fields of deep black 
loam, took the shortest line to 
the town. 

Hamidieh stands on _ the 
Jihun, and is a village town 
of several thousand souls, 
chiefly Moslems of the more 
fanatical sort. They had al- 
ready shown the kind of spirit 
that was in them by the 
change of name; they dis- 
played it to the full during 
the Cilician massacres. To 
fanaticism they added method 
more cold-blooded than was 
found elsewhere. After killing 
all Armenians upon whom they 
could lay hands, they checked 
the slain by the roll of rate- 
payers, and hunted the missing 
with dogs in the tall green 
wheat that surrounded the 
town. In such a place one 
would scarcely have expected to 
find Armenians living again, at 
least not so soon. But here, 
three years later, Moslem and 
Armenian were jostling each 
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other in the street, Armenian 
shops were open, and the 
massacre seemed to have be- 
come @ vague memory, The 
gust of fanaticism over, one 
race dropped its active hos- 
tility, and the other hastened 
to make the most of a period 
of tolerance. The Armenians 
had forgotten nothing ; so much 
more was added to the long 
tale of oppression ; but others 
of the race had come to the 
old haunts of the fallen and 
filled the interstices left in 
Moslem life. For they were 
in Asia Minor before the Turk 
—from the time of the Ark 
their legends say—and cling 
to the land as the original 
population. 

We had hoped to go on to 
Osmanieh the next day, but 
during the night rain again 
began. In the morning it was 
so heavy that the Consul, bear- 
ing in mind his experience of 
the previous day, was against 
setting out. He wrote up his 
report, slept, read in his book 
of verse, having carefully dried 
it overnight, and then passed 
on to speculations upon the 
authorship of the anonymous 
verses which 
volume. In this fashion he 
managed to get through the 
day tolerably well. 

But when the next morning 
came and the rain was even 
heavier, the Consul began to 
fume. He paced the balcony 
restlessly, looking now at the 
sky, now at the swollen Jihun. 
Occasionally he professed to 
see mountains, finding in 
the glimpses proof that the 
weather was clearing. During 
these pacings he encountered a 
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white-bearded Moslem, storm- 
beund like ourselves. The old 
man had scarcely moved for 
an hour, content to smoke 
placidly in the shelter of the 
baleony and watch the pour- 
ing rain. Now and then he 
smiled gravely to himself. 
To this untroubled figure the 
Consul presently made com- 
plaint of the weather and 
consequent delay. 

“My brother,” replied the 
old Moslem, “what matters 
waiting one day or seven if 
the heart is at ease?” It 
was a question that, in his 
present mood, altogether took 
the Consul aback. 

The same afternoon while I 
was on the balcony a man 
appeared crossing the khan- 
yard. He walked with dignity 
and indifference to the rain, as 
one conscious of importance 
and that he was being watched. 
He wore a red fez and leng 
black buttoned-up coat, into 
the pockets of which his hands 
were thrust. On his feet were 
heavy shoes that could be 
slipped off and on like clogs. 
He climbed the steps, and as 
he drew near scrutinised me 
closely, and asked if I was the 
English Consul, His manner 
was exceedingly deliberate and 
consequential when I said I 
was not, and asked what he 
wanted. He replied that he 
had come to draw a tooth for 
the Consul, and with profes- 
sional pride swung one hand 
out of his pocket and displayed 
an instrument that I eyed with 
due respect, though scarcely 
able to refrain from laughter. 
It was a pair of dental forceps, 
a foot long, heavy, rusty, dirty ; 
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with a similar instrument I 
had ence seen a native horse- 
doctor wrench a tooth out of 
a horse's jaw. I had heard 
of no proposal to call in a 
dentist ; as a matter of fact 
my friend was lustily singing 
“Widdicombe Fair” at this 
moment, and making the khan 
re-echo with the doings of 
“Old Uncle Tom Cobley and 
all”; so I told the dentist 
he had made a mistake. But 
he was certain he had been 
sent fer to draw the Consul’s 
tooth; and to come through 
the rain on such a rare mission 
only te find himself the victim 
of a mistake was more dis- 
appointment than he could ex- 
press. And then I remembered 
that Ibrahim had complained 
of toothache. He was called, 
and at the sight of his swollen 
face the dentist’s eyes gleamed, 
though there was still regret 
that the Consul was not the 
sufferer. Quite a group of 
spectators watched the epera- 
tion. Ibrahim was placed on 
a low stool on the balcony ; 
the dentist spent some time 
in making sure of the right 
tooth ; this settled, he struck 
an attitude, helding himself a 
little way from the patient. 
Suddenly he flourished his in- 
strument, executed a sort of 
rush upon Ibrahim’s mouth, 
and before I theught he had 
got a hold flung the tooth on 
the floor. If the instrument 
might have been better, there 
was nothing wanting in ex- 
pertness and strength on the 
part of the operator. 

After two days’ delay a morn- 
ing came without rain. The 


clouds lifted a little, the Consul 
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undeniably saw mountains, and 
the sight was his warrant for 
starting. What the going 
might be like he cared nothing ; 
he would wade in mud if 
necessary. Report spoke of a 
metalled read to which five er 
six hours’ travelling would 
bring us, and the Consul’s 
imagination leapt over the in- 
tervening difficulties and fixed 
itself upon the chaussée as a 
point soon to be reached. The 
town of Osmanieh was our 
destination, some thirty miles 
away by air-line—but a quite 
uncertain distance terrestrially, 

One may be familiar enough 
with tramping through mud, 
yet on each morning of facing 
it afresh there is a curious 
shyness, You are hopeful that 
beyond the immediate mire 
there is better going : that with 
a little patience and judicious 
picking of the way you will 
escape lightly. So you do not 
at the outset go straight; you 
turn aside, wander in fields, 
and spend much time and 
energy seeking a cleaner path. 
Turkish roads are seldom en- 
clesed ; the traffic continually 
seeks a fresh surface, and you 
sometimes find a width of 
several hundred yards cut up 
by wheels and hoofs. This 
was the state of the ground 
here, and the retentive clay. 
soil was flooded; even grass 
that looked promising at a 
distance became mere tufts 
standing in water on getting 
up toit. In a little while the 
Consul and I were far apart, 
each hallooing and shouting to 
the other that his was the 
better way. We zigzagged, 
we went at right angles to our 
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proper course, we turned back, 
moved in circles, were stopped 
by hidden ditches too wide to 
be jumped, and the extremities 
of which had to be gone round. 
It was some time before we 
nerved ourselves to going as 
straight ahead as might be. 
Meanwhile Ibrahim and Mus- 
tapha came on behind, with an 
incessant sound like popping 
corks as the horses withdrew 
their hoofs from the mud. As 
the day wore on we became 
more and more doubtful of 
the metalled chaussée. Wehad 
travelled seven hours witheut 
seeing it, and now it figured 
as @ legendary thing that 
never had actual existence. 
But somewhere about four 
o'clock we reached a clean 
sandy path that went through 
a@ ragged cane-brake. And 
then, indeed, came the metalled 
road, and we entered it, be- 
lieving that now we should 
soon reach Osmanieh and a 
comfortable khan. A glance at 
the map would have told us 
differently, for we were only 
abreast of Toprak Kale, but in 
our present state of hopeful- 
ness the map seemed unneces- 
sary. 

Toprak Kale is a castle that 
stands in a curious gap in the 
hills, Through this gap, at 
its narrowest point only a 
hundred yards in width be- 
tween the cliffs, is the way 
down to the Mediterranean 
and the battlefield of Issus. 
Alexander’s army, coming from 
the west, had turned through 
the gap to reach a pass across 
the Amanus Mountains, forty 
miles to the south. Meanwhile 
the Persians, marching from 
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the east, had crossed the same 
mountains by the pass that 
enters the Cilician plain above 
Osmanieh. On reaching the 
gap they were in Alexander's 
rear. Following him they ar- 
rived at the plain of Issus, and 
there, in the narrow space 
between the mountains and 
sea, encountered the Macedo- 
nians hurrying back te meet 
them on the news of their 
whereabouts. Travel over the 
ground, and the marchings 
and countermarchings of these 
armies of long ago seem to 
have happened only yester- 
day. 

Osmanieh preved to be an 
elusive place, for after eleven 
hours of severe tramping, @ 
day harder than any other of 
the journey, darkness came on 
before the town was in sight. 
But at last the path entered 
orchards, and now we thought 
of reaching the khan in a few 
minutes. That, however, turned 
out to be a vain idea. Witha 
sudden cry Mustapha slipped 
from his horse and ran off in an 
extremity of haste by the way 
we had come. With his wide 
loose breeches and bent body, he 


.made a strange black circular 


figure for a secend or two 
against the white road, and 
then was lost in the gloom. It 
was only after he disappeared 
that I recognised he had 
cried “shapka” (the hat), and 
looking at the horse, discovered 
that my straw hat, which had 
hung among the baggage all 
day, was missing. 

“What does your man mean 
by going off in that fashion?” 
demanded the Consul, speak- 
ing like one with a serious 
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grievance. I explained what 
had happened. 


‘“Tbrahim,” he said, ‘ would 
not have lost the hat; and if 
he had, would not go off like 
a fool. What do you propose 
to do?” 

I proposed to wait. 

“Now,” exclaimed the Con- 
sul, groaning, “I shall become 
rigid with cramp. It will be 
necessary to carry me into 
Osmanieh.” Little wonder that 
he found the day’s journey 
severe. It would have tried 
the hardest, yet he had light- 
heartedly kept on, and but for 
this delay would have finished 
without sign of fatigue. His 
cramp ceased while we waited ; 
ten minutes passed, twenty, 
thirty, and there was no sign 
of Mustapha. 

“This is absolutely the last 
straw ?” said the Consul, as his 
cramp returned. But then a 
far-off voice came out of the 
darkness, crying: ‘“ Where is 
the English Consul?” It came 
from a man sent back by Ibra- 
him to conduct us to the khan, 
and the Consul’s spirits re- 
vived. ‘‘There are no limits 
to Ibrahim’s common-sense,” he 
remarked, as he went off with 
the guide. I waited some forty 
minutes longer. Then the same 
messenger returned ; and Mus- 
tapha not appearing I went to 
the khan. 

To provide for the numerous 
Germans and other foreigners 
engaged in railway construc- 
tion near Osmanieh, the khan 
had turned itself inte an 
“hotel.” It supplied bedding 


and meals; the beds and win- 
dows were curtained, and a 
coloured print of Dorando, of 
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Olympic fame, was on the wall. 
On entering I did not see the 
Consul, and asked where he 
was. For answer Ibrahim drew 
aside the curtain and showed 
my friend stretched on the bed 
asleep, his head wrapped in a 
towel in Oriental fashion. I 
gathered that Ibrahim took 
credit to himself that the 
Consul slept. For he recom- 
mended me to do the same be- 
fore eating, and offered to wrap 
my head ; and, further, as one 
upon whom the shadow of his 
lord had sometimes fallen, he 
proposed to do so much as 
wash my feet. But because I 
declined his advice and help, 
he regarded me thereafter as 
a graceless person, and never 
offered any services again. 

Owing to the number of 
people who were dining at the 
hotel, we had to wait till nine 
o'clock for a relay dinner. Just 
as we went down to the room 
Mustapha arrived. He had run 
back after the hat for an hour, 
fearing a deduction from his 
pay for the less, had found it 
by some miracle, and now, 
though tired and perspiring, 
was @ thankful man. 

Nestling under bold wooded 
mountains at the edge of the 
plain, Osmanieh looked a pleas- 
ant place in the sunlight of a 
spring morning. Its recent 
history, however, was not at 
all in keeping with its bright 
and peaceful appearance. “In 
this town,” said Ibrahim to his 
master, ‘‘there have been many 
events.” He used the word 
“events” advisedly, for in Asia 
Minor it is a matter involving 
imprisonment to speak of 
‘“‘massacre” openly. But adopt 
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the euphemism “vukuart” 
(events) and you may say what 
you like. During the time of 
the Cilician massacres chance 
provided the Moslems of Os- 
manieh with an opportunity to 
go one better than the people 
of Hamidieh. A number of 
Armenians, including many 
pastors of the Protestant 
Church, were on their way 
to a convention at Adana. 
Including men, women, and 
children, they exceeded two 
hundred, and being so num- 
erous their Osmanieh friends 
housed them for the night in 
the local church. Early the 
next morning the Moslems set 
out to make sure of this party. 
An Armenian who had got 
wind of the plot ran to warn 
those in the church, but a rifie- 
shot dropped him in the street 
before he had gone far, and the 
mob arrived while the Armeni- 
ans were preparing breakfast. 
The few who endeavoured to 
leave the building were shot or 
knocked on the head; the 
others barricaded the doors, 
and sat down, their backs to 
the walls, to await the end. 
The mob fired the building, and 
all within perished. 

From Osmanieh to Baghche 
was another long stage, but 
one altogether pleasant. For 
much of the way the road 
went up the valley of the 
Baghche river, climbing stead- 
ily among broken wooded 
mountains whose summits car- 
ried snow. Like the Cilician 
defile through the Taurus, this 
pass traversed what had been 
a border land and the scene 
of mueh fighting between Arab 
and Christian. One castle 
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especially conveyed the very 
spirit of wild days. It was 
built on a mass of grey rock 
rising from waving woods that 
spread around it for miles, and 
showed no sign of ruin, It 
was said to have been the 
stronghold of a dere bey, or 
valley lord, within the last 
seventy years. For some little 
distance we travelled on a 
Roman way, still in better 
condition and with a better 
surface than any other por- 
tion of the road to Baghche. 

It was nearly eight o'clock 
before we reached the khan at 
Baghche, another that had 
been turned into an_ hotel. 
For the time being this village 
was the headquarters of the 
German engineers, as well as 
of the construction staff, for a 
section of the railway that 
included the great tunnel being 
bored under the Amanus 
Mountains. At Baghche, too, 
was stationed the German 
diplomatic official whose pres- 
ence had excited the Consul’s 
curiesity. The reasonable way 
for us to reach Baghche would 
have been by construction- 
train from Adana to Osmanieh, 
Travel- 
ling so our movements would 
have been known from the 
moment of starting. As it 
was, we arrived without a hint 
of our coming leaking out; and 
the first information that the 
German official had of us was 
the Consul’s note announcing 
his arrival, delivered by Ibra- 
him soon after we reached the 
hotel. 

The official’s position soon 
came out. He was described 
as “Delegate of the German 
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Embassy at Constantinople.” 
Just what he feared the Con- 
sul would learn at Baghche 
there was no guessing, though 
his dread was obvious. Official 
calls over his hospitality hardly 
allowed us out ef his sight. 
His quarters were not large 
enough to permit him te put us 
up; so each morning at seven 
his kavass would come to the 
hotel with an invitation for 
us te breakfast. It resulted 
in our passing each day 
with him. Between meals he 
showed us station-buildings, 


railway earthworks, and such-. 


like immaterial things; and 
gave figures as to the pro- 
gress of the great tunnel. One 
morning there was some kind 
of proposal made to visit the 
tunnel. ‘Would you really 
like to see it?” the Delegate 
asked. We set out to go there, 
but before long found ourselves 
adroitly switched off to some- 
thing else, and in the end 
never got near the tunnel. 
Equally singular was it that 
although there was a large 
staff of German engineers in 
the village, we saw none of 
them. We were, in fact, hos- 
pitably segregated, and shown 
and told only so much as was 
thought proper. 

Bad weather detained me in 
Baghche for three days after 
the Consul returned to Adana. 
During this time the Delegate’s 
hospitality was as generous as 
before; but with the Consul 
out of the way he seemed to 
breathe more freely. His 
manner became easier; he 


spoke more openly ; there were 
glimpses of the intentions and 
hopes underlying the Bagdad 
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railway adventure. To my 
comment on the solid con- 
struction of everything, the 


heavy steel sleepers, the 
weighty rails, the Delegate 
said— 

“Of course. It will be one 


of the great railways of the 
world. The rails weigh 120 
English pounds to the yard,— 
heavier than on any other 
railway. The reason is that 
we shall run very fast .and 
heavy trains. The traffic will 
be enormous,” 

“Who are ‘we’?” I asked, 
laughing. 

“The line will be part of the 
Ottoman State Railways,” he 


replied easily. “It will be 
worked by the State, of 
course.” 


In a number of ways the 
Delegate was an interesting 
man. He spoke at least six 
languages; had been stationed 
in Egypt, in India; had 
ridden over the Russian 
Mohammedan provinces in 
Central Asia. Now when duty 
fixed him in a tumble-down 


‘village of Asia Minor he was 


heart and soul in his work. 
What that was he explained 
at some length. There had 
been trouble between the Ger- 
man Staff and Turks in this 
district. The acquisition of 
land for the railway had been 
opposed, In a quarrel between 
a German official and a 
Turkish landowner the Ger- 
man had shot in self-defence 
and killed the Turk. The 
incident at one time promised 
to be serious, for Moslem 
feelings were embittered, and 
work upon the railway was 
delayed. 
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“T am here,” he went on, 
“to give firmness and support 
to our engineers and the con- 
struction staff.” His words 
bore out what I had heard 
in Adana,—that the affair to 
which he referred had become 
so threatening in its results, 
that the whole German staff 
had hastily left Baghche, some 
even going on to the port of 
Mersina as the safest place for 
them, 

For his chief, von Bieber- 
stein, the German Ambassador 
at Constantinople, the Dele- 
gate claimed the inception and 
adoption of the railway scheme. 
It was the Ambassador’s fond- 
est dream. The project was 
an old one, the Delegate said ; 
but von Bieberstein had vivi- 
fied it, and made it appeal 
to the imagination of the 
German people. He had done 
this by linking the two words 
Constantinople-Bagdad as the 
name for the railway; a small 
thing, but an inspiration of 
genius for its purpose. Not 
only had the name fired Ger- 
man imagination, but Ottoman 
as well, “No great project,” 
the Delegate remarked, “ever 
owed so much to its name.” 

Very striking it was to see 
how his share in the work of 
forwarding this political scheme 
absorbed the Delegate’s whole 
energies and thoughts. No 
partner ever took & more per- 
sonal interest in a business. 
One could understand a man 
in the Delegate’s position doing 
his duty precisely, even some- 
thing more than his duty; but 
for him it was more than duty 
—he had much of a visionary’s 
enthusiasm. Every waking 
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moment seemed to be devoted 
to the service he was engaged 
upon. All day long, from early 
morning till late at night, 
came messages and telegrams, 
couriers with bags of mails, 
callers of all sorts. I wondered, 
as I sat smoking in his room 
and watched these activities, 
how so much could arise, Ap- 
parently the Delegate kept him- 
self posted with doings over a 
wide area, When the Consul 
left to go back to Adana the 
Delegate had arranged for him 
to spend the night in German 
quarters at Osmanieh. The 
morning afterwards, while we 
were breakfasting, the Dele- 
gate remarked: “The Consul 
did not go to our quarters at 
Osmanieh. It is very strange.” 
When I asked how he knew, 
he said he had just received a 
telegram, The matter seemed 
to worry him, as if a prowling 
rival had again slipped out of 
sight. From this trifle he had 
to pass to affairs at Aleppo, 
and on the Euphrates, and to 
write instant letters for wait- 
ing messengers. 

‘Sometimes I think it neces- 
gary,’ he remarked, “to go 
into other districts. Then I 
telegraph to the Ambassador. 
The Ambassador replies ‘I ap- 
prove.’ I set off in the morn- 
ing on horseback with Ibrahim 
Chowshe, By evening I am in 
Aleppo, the next day on the 
Euphrates. In five days I ride 
two hundred and fifty miles.” 

He was short and pursy, no 
great horseman to the eye, but 
his boiling energy certainly 
made all things possible. For 
his country’s interests it would 
have been hard to find a better 
3M 
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official. When not answering 
despatches and telegrams, and 
radiating over some 50,000 
square miles of country, he had 
to win native goodwill. In 
this, I surmised, he and his 
countrymen always found dif- 
ficulty. The Turk is, in many 
ways, the easiest man in the 
world to get on with. Treat 
him justly and courteously, 
avoid running foul of his re- 
ligion, and remember that he 
has the traditions of a warlike 
race, and he will do almost 
anything for you. But brow- 
beating and cast-iron official 
methods he does not accept 
mildly. He becomes obstinate, 
and has a long memory for 
scores that he thinks should 
be settled. The attitude of 
the natives to the Germans at 
Baghche told of lively hostility. 
Not a German official went 
out except accompanied by an 
armed Circassian kavass, and 
even the Delegate never stirred 
without the giant Ibrahim 
Chowshe dogging his foot- 
steps. 

Handicapped by the arro- 
gance and rigid official ways 
of his colleagues, the Delegate 
evidently found every artifice 
necessary. The first time I 
entered his cottage there were 
three or four young children 
playing on the floor with new 
German toys. They were the 
children of a local Turkish 
official; the toys gifts from 
the German Empire. One 
afternoon the Delegate pro- 
posed that we should go for a 


-walk. With Ibrahim Chowshe 


in front we climbed up into 
@ mountain glen, following a 
sort of goat-track beside a 


stream. At a turnin the path 
we came upon a little Turkish 
maid of seven or eight, who, at 
the sudden appearance of three 
strange men, began a pitiful 
wailing. ‘“Korkakma” (do 
not fear), said the giant Cir- 
cassian, stooping down and 
patting her head, Then came 
the Delegate’s opportunity: 
“Korkakma,” he said several 
times, but he also put more 
coppers into her hand than 
she had ever received before. 
That too, no doubt, was an 
investment by the German 
Empire. 

From Baghche my next 
stage was a long and hard 
ene over the mountains to El 
Oghlu, a small village within 
twenty miles of Marash. We 
started before sunrise, when 
the valleys were filled with 
fleecy clouds, and reached the 
pass sometime after midday. 
For the whole distance the 
path, which was no more than 
a horse-track, clung to the slope 
overhanging a deep and narrow 
gorge. Behind us_ ridges 
covered with snow rose higher 
and higher as we climbed ; the 
sides of the gorge were wooded ; 
here and there were patches of 
growing crops; and in the 
bottom of the ravine tumbled 
a considerable mountain stream 
that sometimes had to break 
into a waterfall to make its 
descent. It was the greenest 
country I had seen in Asia 
Miner. 

The path was said to be the 
shortest way between Marash 
and Baghche, one frequented 
much by those on foot. By 
this reason it had been the 
scene of much killing during 
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the great massacre. Many 
Armenian labourers with their 
families had been on their way 
to the lowland harvesting when 
the madness swept into the 
mountains from Adana. From 
many villages around Marash 
the men-folk had gone forth 
in spring and never come back 
in autumn. Except that they 
were upon the road or on 
the plain during that fateful 
week, their friends knew little 
more. Where they fell or how 
could only be surmised. On 
this path alone I was told that 
more than two hundred, and 
not all of them men, were 
known to have perished, cut 
off as helplessly as sheep. The 
world heard of the Adana 
massacre; but for every two 
victims in that there were seven 
in the surrounding districts. 
At the summit of the pass, 
some distance above the path, 
stands a white guard-house, 
still occupied by a few zaptiehs, 
as a check upon robbers who 
once were more busy in this 
district than now. It looks 
over heaving mountains clothed 
with pine forest, and as a post 
must be lonely as a lighthouse. 


The pass may be called a‘ 


double one, for beyond the 
guard-house the track goes 
down a few hundred feet into 
a valley, and in a couple of 
miles rises steeply to a second 
ridge. Hereabouts it enters a 
wood of stunted oak - trees, 
covered with long grey moss. 
Seen, as I saw the trees, 
through a puff of driving mist, 
they looked like forlorn ghosts. 

At the edge of the path on 
this mountain-top, among the 
dreary trees, was a man finish- 
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ing off a newly-made grave. 
He had buried a body, heaped 
earth upon it, and topped the 
mound with a few pieces of 
stone, and now was placing 
branches above to keep wild 
animals away. The body, he 
said, was that of one who had 
been found dead upon the road. 
With the English instinct for 
a “orowner’s quest” strong 
within me I wanted to learn 
more. Did the zaptiehs at the 
guard-house know of it? Yes. 
Was the dead man a Moslem, 
or what? A Moslem. Why 
was the grave here? To this 
somewhat needless inquiry, the 
reply was the question, ‘“‘ Where 
should it be?” 

On gaining the second ridge 
I looked down into the long 
plain that stretches from the 
mountains behind Marash to 
Antioch in Syria. It was 
green as a meadow; its wind- 
ing rivers were gleaming, and 
a wide marshy lake, that 
seemed to extend across the 
plain, gave the idea that I 
should have miry going be- 
fore getting to Marash. By 
a tortuous path, on which 
we travelled three feet for 
every one of direct progress, 
we came down to level country 
as night approached. Here 
grew wild-flowers in rank pro- 
fusion; young hollyhocks, an- 
emones, peonies growing like 
young thistles, and asphodel in 
area like wheat-fields. Within 
a hundred yards I could have 
gathered a score of plants 
familiar in English gardens. 

Although we came down 
into the plain by daylight El 
Oghlu was still some distance 
off, and again night caught us 
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on the road. Travelling in the 
dark I always tried to avoid, 
yet as often as not the stage 
was not completed in daylight. 
Ighsan had hated being be- 
nighted; and Mustapha now, 
in his turn, began to fume and 
grow surly with the falling 
darkness, and to complain of 
late starting. In Asia Minor 
one may be shot on the road 
after dark, especially in towns, 
if not carrying a lantern. 
There was a great deal more 
than this, however, in Mus- 
tapha’s dislike. I never got 
to the bottom of his objection ; 
but suspect that fear of the 
supernatural had more to do 
with it than anything else. 
At last El Oghlu, as a vague 
cluster of huts loomed out of 
the darkness beside the road. 
The Delegate at Baghche had 
told me there was a khan 
here. It consisted of only one 
room, he said, but he had 
managed to secure it for the 
night, for the exclusive use of 
himself and his two Circassians, 
on payment of a ridiculously 
small sum. He advised me to 
make the same offer to the 
khan-keeper. There were more 
than twenty travellers of the 
poorer sort in the room, includ- 
ing three pedestrian Circas- 
sians, in a race of horsemen a 
class whose reputation has its 
peculiarities, and I did not 
think any reasonable sum 
would secure privacy for me. 
But the company was to be 
avoided if possible, so I offered 
our host the equivalent of half- 
a-crown. The offer was con- 
sidered, and finally accepted, 
though the other guests took it 
ill, as well they might. They 


showed no inclination to budge 
when I wished to sleep, so after 
waiting long enough I got into 
bed as a plain hint, and 
watched for developments, 
The khan-keeper now stood on 
small ceremony. He brought 
in a rough ladder, and hustled 
the unwanted inmates up it 
into a loft overhead. When 
all had disappeared he took 
away the ladder and laid it on 
the floor beside me, as if signi- 
fying that he had performed 
his part of the contract, and 
that the rest now depended on 
myself as custodian of the 
means of egress. I had never 
seen Mustapha laugh before, 
but now he laughed hugely, 
whether at me or the guests 
or the khan-keeper I was un- 
certain. But after midnight I 
judged that his mirth had been 
directed at me, for I found my- 
self hurriedly placing the ladder 
in position for those above to 
descend when they wished, lest 
worse should befall me. There- 
after I let them sleep where 
they chose, and some stayed 
in the lower room. To the end 
of the journey Mustapha told 
this story at every stopping- 
place as his latest and best. 
For the eighteen or twenty 
miles between El Oghlu and 
Marash, we had a hot and 
windless day and sky without 
a cloud, except over the 
northern mountains. These 
were lofty and capped with 
snow, and above them stood 
till evening a gigantic bank 
of cumulus that altered the 
whole appearance of the 
country. The summits of the 
clouds reached half-way to the 
zenith, and as they merged 
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into the snow below, and were 
scarcely distinguishable from 
it, they seemed to make a 
range loftier than the Hima- 
layas. On the nearest blue 
spur of these immense moun- 
tains the city of Marash 
climbed out of the plain, its 
gardens and orchards as small 
green squares upon the slopes, 
its buildings and minarets 
clear and white in the fierce 
sunlight. For more than four 
hours this view grew before 
me, not changing otherwise. 
Seen again from the plain 
when leaving, on a similar 
bright day, but without the 
clouds, Marash seemed another 
place altogether. 

For an old city of 50,000 or 
60,000 souls, with level country 
coming up to its doors in front, 
Marash has the singularity 
that no wheeled traffic reaches 
it. Arabas and ox-carts have 
been seen there, I believe, but 
I never met any. Timber, fire- 
wood, wheat, rice, the carpets 
and linens that the town manu- 
factures, all come and go by 
camel, horse, or donkey-back. 
The pianos of the American 
Mission, even the heavy boilers 
for the heating apparatus of, 
their large college buildings, 
all came in by camel. A rail- 
way is projected and hoped 
for, meanwhile there is no 
attempt at road-making. The 
German Delegate at Baghche 
looked for great developments 
in Marash, and much business 
for the railway when the 
Bagdad Railway Company 
should have time to run a 
branch line to the city. I 
think he had good cause for 
his belief. The plain is fertile, 
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and the mountains behind are 
said to be rich in minerals; 
samples of ores, lead, iron, 
manganese, silver, were con- 
tinually being brought to me. 
There was also talk of oil. 
The city is pleasant and 
clean in a Turkish fashion, 
with gardens and orchards, 
bright running streams coming 
down from the heights, and 
has a noble position. The 
general moeuntain-slope here- 
abouts breaks into smalb wave- 
like ridges, hollows, and knolls, 
before going down to the plain 
in a glacis. On this irregular 
ground the city stands, each 
slight ridge higher than the 
one next before it, so that, seen 
from below, the slope appears 
to be one. The highest part 
of the city may be 700 feet 
above the plain; the lowest 
200 feet,—they try to get some 
elevation, for the plain is 
malarious, like all _rice- 
country. Between these levels 
the buildings stretch in a long 
belt parallel to the edge of 
the plain. Behind the build- 
ings the mountain-side goes 
up steeply to the snow on 
Akher Dagh. There are 
narrow, irregular streets filled 
with camels and donkeys, and 
hot bazaars with deep shadows 
and stabs of white light, and 
Eastern odours and _ gaily- 
dressed Asiatic figures. The 
afternoon scene in the yard of 
my khan was as varied and 
richly coloured and as oriental 
as anything I had come upon. 
The Turkish population is 
credited with being fanatical, 
almost as much so as that of 
Kaisariyeh. During the few 
days of my visit I happened 
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to witness a curious religious 
ceremony that showed the 
people’s belief in their faith. 
By some means the city had 
been honoured with the gift of a 
single hair of Mahomet’s beard. 
It was brought in, accompanied 
by clergy and members of the 
Ottoman Parliament, and re- 
ceived with enormous pomp 
and reverence. All the Mos- 
lems of Marash, dressed in 
white for the occasion, kept 
holiday and filled the streets 
from an early hour; the 
garrison turned out in review 
order; windows and house- 
tops were packed; there had 
not been such an important 
event in Marash during Moslem 
history. 

Leo the Isaurian, perhaps 
greatest of Byzantine Em- 
perors, was a native of the 
city. He was of Armenian 
blood ; and it is a curious fact 
that Armenians of the moun- 
tains behind Marash show mar- 
tial qualities to be found in no 
other section of the race. The 
centre of this exceptional Ar- 
menian people is the small 
town of Zeitoun, forty miles 
north of Marash. It is a place 
among wild mountains, as in- 
accessible as any in Asia Minor, 
whose people have ever given 
trouble to their Moslem rulers, 
At this time it was in unrest 
again, raiding Turkish flocks 
and harbouring Armenian de- 
serters who had fied in hundreds 
to that country, and the Turk- 
ish authorities were gathering 
troops at Marash in case of an 
outbreak. The Zeitounlis were 
also said to have sent messages 
of defiance to Marash, threaten- 
ing to march upon that city. 


The Zeitoun district contains 
in all perhaps 20,000 souls, but 
for stir and sound achieve- 
ment and menace they might 
be a million. You hear more 
wild stories of Zeitoun than 
any other town in Asia Minor. 
Of its “Robber. Ward,” that 
quarter of the town where the 
Zeitoun brigands lived in open 
honour, whence they issued 
like heroes to roam and take 
toll over the country from 
Aleppo to Kaisariyeh. Of the 
defeats Zeitounlis had _ in- 
flicted upon Turkish regulars, 
Of how Zeitoun burnt the 
Turkish mosque—a feat not 
to be attempted anywhere 
out of Zeitoun, And of what 
the women of Zeitoun, while 
the men were away holding 
the passes against the Turks, 
did to 300 men of the Jeru- 
salem battalion who had been 
taken in battle and left in 
their charge. I had heard 
these tales and many others, 
and now proposed to go up 
and see this remarkable people 
in its native fastness. 

With an American friend I 
called on the Governor of 
Marash to get his permission 
for the visit. He looked down 
his long nose for a few seconds, 
touched it thoughtfully with 
his pen, said there was trouble 
brewing, and then agreed that 
I should go provided I took a 
zaptieh. The zaptieh, I had 
no doubt, was to keep his eye 
on me, and see what I got up 
to. Without me a solitary 
zaptieh would not have en- 
tered the district. 

So on a fine morning I left 
Marash, the zaptieh and Mus- 
tapha riding, myself and two 
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Zeitounli guides on foot. Of 
the two paths to Zeitoun the 
upper and shorter was blocked 
by snow, so I had to follow the 
longer, which made a good two 
days’ journey. It skirted the 
plain for a few miles, crossed 
the Jihun by a lofty Arab 
bridge of single span near 
where the river enters its 
gorge for the Cilician plain, 
and then struck northward 
into the mountains. It was a 
glorious day of hot sunshine 
and blue sky, among green 
valleys and gorges, and moun- 
tains with snow upon their 
higher slopes. That night was 
spent in the hut of a Greek 
priest on the banks of the 
Gureddin river. In fording 
the river, which was in flood, 
Mustapha and his horse fell, 
and were all but washed away 
into a deep rapid just below. 
Owing to the baggage getting 
filled with water the horse was 
unable to rise after his fall, 
and for a while all that was 
visible was a sort of inverted 
umbrella, representing Mus- 
tapha’s extended baggy black 
trousers, their owner having 
pitched forward and got him- 
self head downward under 
the animal’s neck. The coun- 
try grew wilder beyond this 
place, and the path went 
in deep narrow valleys and 
gorges between high cliffs. 
Then it entered a district of 
steep-sided little hills whose 
surface was of disintegrating 
schist, that seemed to re- 
solve itself from rock into a 
greasy treacherous pulp. Rain 
was falling, and the soft 
ground became deeper and 
more adhesive and yet more 
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slippery. It looked as if the 
horses could not proceed far, 
and the guides said the worst 
was to come. On reaching that 
part, however, a narrow stone- 
paved path zigzagged up and 
down the slippery hills. I was 
told that in wet weather this 
stretch of country had been 
found to be impassable by 
troops, and that its military 
value as a defence was well 
known by the Zeitounlis. They 
had built the paved way for 
their own purposes — with 
American money subscribed for 
their relief—and made it wide 
enough for no more than 
two abreast. They had left, 
moreover, a long unpaved 
stretch to stop the passage 
of guns. 

Beyond the clay country the 
path went among wild moun- 
tains, on the sides of which 
waterfalls could be counted by 
dozens. It was four o’clock 
when I entered Zeitoun. Seen 
from a little distance the town 
rose into the clouds in steps 
of houses. Through the rolling 
mist appeared from time to 
time glimpses of snow and 
black rock so much overhead 
as to be startling. I passed 
through the entrance gateway 
and found myself among steep, 
narrow alleys with water rush- 
ing over the cobbles, water 
pouring from roofs, and falling 
in cascades from nowhere in 
particular. In a few minutes 
a crowd of people swarmed 
out of shops and courts, and 
women and old men rushed up 
and kissed my hands and wept, 
and proposed to carry me to 
the building reserved for digni- 
taries of the Gregorian Church 
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when they visit Zeitoun. I 
could not think what all this 
demonstration was abeut, but 
soon discovered. The town 
was in a state of excitement ; 
from its inhabitants’ point of 
view they were on the eve of 
war against the Turk. A few 
days earlier the Turkish Gover- 
nor had gone out with troops 
to surround Armenian deserters 
in a village not faraway. The 
deserters, joined by some Zei- 
toun hot-heads, beat off the 
troops with loss and shot the 
Governor. And now, on the 
morning of my arrival, had 
come news of the bombardment 
of Beirout by Italian cruisers. 
To the Zeitoun mind both af- 
fairs pointed to one inevitable 
sequel. The Turks would re- 
venge Beirout on the Zeitoun 
Christians by trying to wipe 
them out, and make the shoot- 
ing of the Governor and troops 
the excuse for doing so. In 
the nick of time to help or 
to protect them had come, 
as they thought, a British 
officer. The rumour soon 
spread that. I had walked in 
order to ascertain by actual 
test how long it would take 
an army to come to the aid 
of Zeitoun from the sea, for 
Zeitoun is nothing if not self- 
centred. With notions like 
this current it was clear that 
the sooner I left the town the 
better; there could be no 
question of staying for a few 
days as I had purposed. 

I had an introduction to the 
acting governor — who could 
not be found—and to the 
Armenian Protestant pastor, 
to whose house I went. He 
hospitably received me for the 


night, and I slept in a room 
surrounded by English books. 
There was just time to see 
@ little of Zeitoun in the morn- 
ing, though rain and mist con- 
tinued. I saw no more of 
Beirut Dagh, the great moun- 
tain of ten or eleven thousand 
feet that towers above the 
town, than a few lower crags. 
I visited the Kale, or castle, 
some of whose rooms are built 
jutting out over a precipice ; 
got a glimpse of the new 
Turkish fort dominating the 
town; scrambled over wet 
roofs and down steps to get 
from one part of the town 
to another, and then went to 
“The Bridge.” There are 
various bridges in Zeitoun, 
but this is “The Bridge,” apart 
from all others, for there was 
enacted the tragedy of the 
Jerusalem battalion. Captured 
by the Zeitoun bands, these 
Moslems were left as prisoners 
in the hands of the women, 
while the men of Zeitoun 
went out to further battle. 
What combination of hatred, 
revenge, and expediency im- 
pelled the women to the action 
they took would be hard to 
judge. They led the prisoners 
to the bridge—well bound, one 
must suppose—and flung them 
all, man by man, into the 
narrow chasm with its torrent 
raging below. That was only 
some twenty-five years ago 
—and there are women still 
living who took part in it. 
Every one in Zeitoun is 
armed— you see men with 
slung guns everywhere upon 
the road. Cartridges can be 
smuggled in, but with rifles 
there is great difficulty; so 
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Zeitoun gunsmiths make them ; 
not openly, but there are caves 
in the face of Beirut Dagh 
where the manufacture goes 
on. SolI was told, and doubted 
much what sort of weapon 
could be produced, till I saw 
and examined one, Except for 
the curious flat stock, and that 
all the parts were bright, it 
was a Peabody-Martini with- 
out name, number, or mark. 
The gunsmiths, I heard, were 
able to take a rifle, faithfully 
copy it, working chiefly by 
hand, and produce a weapon 
that would shoot like the 
original. 

Zeitounlis call themselves the 
British of Asia Minor. Once 
at least they have captured the 
Turkish fort built to overawe 
them. At one time thirty 
thousand Turkish regulars 
were sent against them, besides 
a cloud of Circassians from 
Albistan. They were only 
saved from massacre by the 
determined intervention of the 
British Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople. The bearing and 
manner of the men is in singu- 
lar eontrast to that of most 
Armenians to be seen else- 
where. 
and fearlessness my guides 
might have been Albanian 
mountaineers, whom, indeed, 
they somewhat resembled. If 
all Armenians were of the same 
nature as these Zeitoun High- 
landers there would never have 
been an Armenian question in 
Asia Minor. And still less a 
Greek question. 

On returning to Marash my 
next destination was Aintab, 
a large town to the east, 
within twenty-five miles of the 
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Euphrates. The route was a 
horse- track that went first 
through the rice-fields of the 
plain, and then entered low 
downs dotted with the black 
tents and flocks of nomads. 
The first day’s stage ended at 
Bazaarluk, a quiet old khan in 
a little green plain. Behind 
the khan rose a conical arti- 
ficial mound, in size worthy to 
be called a hill. Of its origin 
no one had any idea. The 
lowing of many cattle, the 
leisurely tinkle of their bells as 
they scrambled on the mound, 
the nomad’s fires that dotted 
the plain after dark, and the 
wide view of sunset sky, made 
Bazaarluk a peaceful contrast 
with the wild Zeitoun country 
I had just left. 

The next day’s stage into 
Aintab was a long one, and to 
make sure of doing it we set 
out just as dawn was breaking. 
The road at once climbed into 
bold hills dotted with pines. 
In the heyday of the Zeitoun 
brigands, fifteen or twenty 
years ago, this was one of their 
favourite haunts. <A _ large 
guardhouse at the highest 
point told of many zaptiehs 
having been stationed here 
once, There were still four or 
five in occupation, and one 
pacing on the flat roof as 
sentry required me to come in 
and show my papers. I had 
been taken for a German dur- 
ing earlier stages; now I was 
suspected of being an Italian. 
Italians, the sergeant in charge 
said, had just been expelled 
from this region, and he was 
required to arrest all he 
saw. 

During the hot afternoon we 
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entered a country of rolling 
downs and bright red earth. 
A heavy sleety rain came on, 
that sometimes turned to snow, 
and the temperature fell sud- 
denly as if we had entered a 
freezing-chamber. It was the 
weather they tell you to expect 
in Northern Syria at this time 
of year. When I got down 
into Aintab about five o’clock 
the sun was shining brightly 
again, the roads were drying, 
and the red mud caking on our 
clothes. 

In Aintab more than in any 
other town one gets the idea 
that the Armenian community 
is on good terms with itself. 
More than a third of the town’s 
50,000 inhabitants is Armenian, 
a body well-to-do and prosper- 
ous beyond any other of the 
community. They speak of 
themselves with some com- 
placency as Armenians with a 
difference. 

The town is clean and well- 
built, and stands in a shallow 
valley among low, treeless 
downs of red earth. But there 
are many pistachio orchards, 
the bushes planted in rows and 
cultivated with solicitous care. 
The castle, a building of no 
particular interest or appear- 
ance, though portions are said 
to be of great age, is almost the 
only structure remaining from 
the early days. 

Go into the wheat bazaar, 
and there you see the nature of 
the Aintab country reflected in 
its produce. The town is in 
a wheat district, and in the 
bazaar the grain is spread in 
great mounds, like heaps of 
yellow sand, among which 
camels kneel, or stalk slowly, 


and buyers and sellers, dressed 
in strange garments, go with 
clamorous voices. 

There is a church in Aintab 
with a history out of the 
ordinary. It was built by an 
Armenian who had obtained 
ordination in the Anglican 
Church, and raised money in 
England for a church in Ain- 
tab. Just what happened I 
could not discover, except that 
he had gathered an Anglican 
community around him for 
some time and that it had 
since diminished. When I 
saw the building it was locked 
up, and was said to have been 
closed for several years. Above 
a deorway is what purports to 
be a representation of the Royal 
Arms, but it is hardly to be 
recognised as such without 
help. Around this derelict 
church property have gathered 
disputes and litigation. Some 
would like to buy it; others 
would like to sell; and yet 
others claim that it cannot be 
sold. There was a story that 
it might fall to the State, and 
provide an instance of an An- 
glican Church being converted 
into a mosque. 

From Aintab a splendid road 
goes south towards Aleppo. 
Nowhere else in Asia Minor 
had I got upon such a road,— 
metalled, rolled, evenly graded. 
It went between red, gently 
undulating downs planted with 
pistachio, lentils, vines, and 
wheat; and beyond the fields 
in the west were glimpses of 
the Amanus Mountains. All 
day long this splendid road 
went through the same fruitful 
country in a brilliant atmo- 
sphere that was pleasantly 
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cool, with its 3000 feet of 
elevation above the sea, and 
yet in hot sunlight. Then 
at evening we reached Besh 
Geuz Khan (the Khan of Five 
Eyes), standing alone among 
rolling wheat. 

A great and unusual uproar 
among the camels in the yard 
next morning at dawn drew 
me out to learn the cause. 
They were being fed in a way 
I had often heard of, though 
never seen till now. Their 
winter food upon the road is 
dough made into balls great 
as a fist; but now, for some 
reason, though green food was 
plentiful, they were still get- 
ting dough; and they objected. 
By the screaming, groaning, 
and snorting that went on, one 
would have said the beasts 
were being tortured. And 
torture the process of feeding 
looked to be. With right arm 
bared to the shoulder, a camel- 
man would take a ball of dough 
in hand and thrust it into a 
camel’s gullet as far as his arm 
could reach. It was necessary 
to get the ball beyond a certain 
point, or the beast would not 
be able to swallow it. 

The good road, the glorious 
weather, and limitless wheat 
that grew taller and taller as 
I went south, continued all the 
next day. Now olive orchards 
began to appear on slopes 
facing the sun. The trees 
were planted in rows, and 
many looked old enough to 
have seen Crusaders. Early 
in the afternoon white domes 
and minarets and tall, dark 
cypresses appeared ahead, and 
we soon entered the little 
town Killis, 
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Somehow I was conscious 
now of having got out of Asia 
Minor. There were subtle 
changes of air, of scenery, of 
buildings and people, hard to 
fix in detail, yet unmistakable. 
They tell you that entering 
Killis from the north you will 
find the language Turkish, but 
that passing out of it to the 
south Arabic must be used. 
I feund this peculiarity ex- 
actly as described. Seeing I 
was taking the wrong way to 
a khan, as I went in I was 
hailed in the friendly Turkish 
phrase of ‘“‘Heimshiré!” (my 
countryman), and put right by 
a friendly Turk. Just outside 
the town the next morning 
a farmer of whom Mustapha 
asked the road had not a word 
of Turkish. 

The cool, clean, stone khan, 
the sunlight almost tropical in 
its heat, the white buildings, 
the olive-trees and tall thin 
cypresses, and the green wheat 
like a sea around the town, 
made Killis a place of pleasant 
memories. Even a disturbance 
in the market-place as we left 
did not do prejudice to the 
delightful impressions. The 
market -place was crowded, 
when a boy yelled “Italiano! 
Italiano!” referring to myself. 
Immediately a crowd ran up, 
as threatening as I cared to 
see, and there looked to be 
every prospect of a great 
row. Mustapha shouted that 
I was English, and some be- 
lieved him, while others did 
not. Some, indeed, seemed not 
to understand what he said, 
though the cry of “Italiano” 
left them in no doubt. But 
the zaptiehs soon arrived, and 
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at a sight of my passport and 
old teskere, cuffed the boys, 
and saw us out of the square. 

The scenes on the road from 
Killis were purely Syrian. 
There were graceful, unveiled 
women and girls carrying 
articles on their heads, drag- 
ging bundles of thistles and 
wood, and working in _ the 
fields. There was also the 
same gently undulating wheat, 
now two feet high, going to 
the horizon. In the afternoon 
a long level bank, stretching 
from east to west, came in 
sight, cutting across the 
wheat. I might have known 
what it was, yet found myself 
altogether at a loss till get- 
ting up to it. It was the 
Bagdad Railway line going 
towards Aleppo. 

Gaferun Khan, which we 
reached at evening, stood 
among tall wheat that 
brushed its walls. It had oc- 
cupants of various races for the 
night, among them quite a 
number of Armenians. After 
I had gone to bed a furious 
quarrel broke out in the ad- 
joining room, and grew more 
and more violent. Presently 
Mustapha came to the door, 
saying he was in fear, and 
wished to sleep in my room. 
He believed that some one 
would be killed, and, as an 
Adana Moslem, familiar with 
judicial proceedings after the 
massacre, was anxious to have 
a@ good witness that he was 
not in the affair. I asked who 
they were who quarrelled, and 
he said Armenians. The strug- 
gling and shrieking went on for 
a time, and after a wild climax 
died away. In the morning 


there was blood on the bal- 
cony and steps, and I asked 
Mustapha what had happened. 
But he took no interest in the 
matter. “Bilmem” (I do not 
know), he said, nor did he 
make any attempt to find 
out, satisfied to be well out 
of the trouble. i 

It was a hot dusty afternoon 
when above the wheat-fields I 
first saw the minarets and 
citadel of Aleppo. What with 
the gorgeous spring weather, 
the strangely buoyant Syrian 
air, and the change from wild 
mountain travelling to a really 
great Oriental city, Aleppo was 
vastly alluring tome. In popu- 
lation it is as great as Smyrna, 
something over 300,000 souls, 
you are told. In the Azizieh 
quarter, that occupied by the 
rich and foreigners, the build- 
ings are European, standing in 
clean white streets. But be- 
yond that is the old city, with 
its khans and courts, its citadel 
and alleys and bazaars and 
mosques, a8 unchanged as those 
of Damascus, The city is the 
distributing centre for Meso- 
potamia, and has a great trade 
still, though not so great as of 
old. The British Consul kindly 
lent his kavass, and with him 
I saw as much of old Aleppo as 
a few days’ stay permitted. 

The kavass was of interest in 
himself. His name was Hector ; 
he spoke six languages at least ; 
had travelled in the East with 
various well-known travellers, 
and now, full of information, 
liked nothing better than to 
show his knowledge. He 
prided himself upon his Scot- 
tish ancestry on the father’s 
side, and with this to add to 
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his dignity made a great figure. 
In uniform with clanking 
sword, he walked unswerving 
through the crowded bazaars, 
and left it to others to get out 
of the way, or do worse. 

Among the old khans of 
Aleppo, almost like fortresses 
in their massiveness, one might 
spend a week. One of them 
was oceupied by the British 
Levant Company in old days, 
and still has memories of those 
times. There are those who 
have it that Shakespeare was 
in Aleppo in the service of 
the Company, and one at 
least spent time in investi- 
gating the matter. You hear 
that he found nothing of posi- 
tive proof, but did find some- 
thing that indirectly gave 
colour to the theory. Chiefly 
that, after fixing the exact 
years when Shakespeare might 
have been in Aleppo, he 
found that the Levant Com- 
pany’s records dealing with 
that period had strangely gone 
amissing, even in the suggestive 
way of having been cut out of 
the books. And then again 
you hear that the missing 
records, after having lain un- 
known at Alexandretta for 
many years, at last were de- 
stroyed in ignorance. And so 
the legend grows. 

Of Aleppo’s bazaars a great 
deal might be written, for in 
them, as in very few other 
places, may still be seen the 
true East. They are of im- 
mense extent, dim tunnels, here 
and there crossed by shafts of 
strong light, in which moves 
a crowd of many nationalities 
dressed in gorgeous colours. 
The bazaars of Asia Minor pro- 
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per are mere trading khans 
by comparison ; and the Grand 
Bazaar of Stamboul becomes 
small and commonplace beside 
those of the Syrian city. 

The citadel, too, is a finer 
and more impressive pile than 
anything of the sort to be 
found in Asia Minor. It rises 
out of a deep dry moat, with 
lofty machicolated walls, and 
has an imposing entrance, and 
dominates the whole city by 
its own constructed bulk and 
height. It is kept in repair, 
and is now a barracks and 
armoury, to which access is 
not always easy to obtain. Of 
later date, but also of wonder- 
fully impressive bulk, are the 
great barracks that stretch 
like a fortress along a low 
range outside the city on the 
north-east. They were built 
by Ibrahim Pasha during the 
Egyptian occupation, and have 
a front of enormous length. 

Except when going to Zei- 
toun, when one was thrust on 
me, I had never travelled with 
a zaptieh during the whole 
distance from Samsoun. But 
now for the journey down to 
the sea the British Consul held 
that one was necessary. The 
people were excited against 
Italians, and between one 
European and another saw 
little difference. 

So a zaptieh was provided, 
and one morning I left Aleppo 
by the Antioch gate for the 
Mediterranean. We soon for- 
sook the road, and followed — 
a path across low stony hills, 
and after travelling upon it 
all day stopped for the night 
at a ruin used as a posting- 
house, It was at the foot 
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of Jebel Bereket (the Hill of 
Blessing), beside which they 
show you the base of St Simon 
Stylites’ column. Thence the 
next day we entered the plain, 
the same plain that comes 
down from Marash. Here 
were villages of huts built 
of cane; low ridges covered 
with asphodel in bloom—poor 
flower for so much leaf and 
stalk,—then after fording the 
Afrin river we came to Ham- 
mam. As the name implies, 
it is a place of baths. There 
you may see warm water 
bubbling from the hillside and 
running down as a stream 
among the rank green aspho- 
del. Beyond Hammam the 
plain becomes marshy, and the 
path joins a road that is 
carried on a stone causeway 
for several miles, with water 
on either side. It is the 
beginning of those marshes 
that become a large lake be- 
hind Antioch. The land, they 
tell you, is excellent and might 
be easily drained; but fishing 
rights in the lake bring in 
three thousand pounds a year, 
and so future benefit is sacri- 
ficed for present profit. 

This plain, that lies behind 
the Amanus Mountains, carried 
a dense population in old times. 
Tradition says that when Alex- 
ander passed hence to India, 
he drew from Northern Syria 
120,000 recruits. 

At Kirk Khan, a village at 
the eastern foot of the Beilan 
Pass, I spent the last night 
before completing the journey. 
Kirk Khan had a large Ar- 
menian population at the time 
of the Adana massacre. The 


rows of stone buildings gutted 
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by fire, the broken walls, the 
present desolation of the place, 
tell of what happened to the 
Christian inhabitants. For its 
population Kirk Khan saw ene 
of the most murderous mas- 
sacres in the country. 

By noon the next day we 
had reached the summit of the 
Beilan Pass, and a little later 
the Mediterranean and the 
whole Cilician coast almost to 
Mersina were in sight. Above 
the Cilician plain rose the 
white wall of the Taurus, 
And in the north-west, across 
the blue Gulf of Alexandretta, 
were the hills of Jebel Nur and 
the small port of Ayas. The 
air was so clear that one might 
have counted the white-sailed 
fishing boats lying off that 
harbour. 

Through Beilan village, a 
little below the pass on the 
Mediterranean side, where 
Ibrahim Pasha defeated the 
Turks, the old highway went 
down to the sea. It wound 
through a beautiful country of 
pine and oak and beech, fields 
of wheat, and pastures with 
cattle. Lower down were 
carob-trees beside the road, and 
then began hedges of aloes, 
and occasional date-palms. 

Alexandretta lies in the 
narrow plain which runs be- 
tween the mountains and sea 
from the Beilan Pass to the 
head of the Gulf of Iskander- 
oon. During the long period 
covered by the British Levant 
Company it was one of their 
trading posts; and in the 
cemetery may be seen still 
the tombstones of their agents 
who died here in the eighteenth 
century. Until the time of the 
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Egyptian occupation the place 
was little more than a village. 
Then Ibrahim Pasha took it 
in hand, drained the malarious 
marshes, used it for the pur- 
poses of his armies, and there- 
after it began to grow. It 
has no harbour, only an an- 
chorage that affords partial 
shelter, but the making of a 
good port presents no diffi- 
culties, A German company 
holds the concession for the 
work which is now in pro- 
gress. Considering the posi- 
tion of the town with regard 
to Aleppo, one would expect 
to find the two places con- 
nected by a railway that fol- 
lowed the shortest route—that 
of the Beilan Pass, But French 
susceptibilities prevented, you 
are told, and the new railway 
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goes north from Alexandretta 
along the coast plain, and joins 
the Bagdad Railway near Os- 
manieh, thus covering two 
sides of a triangle to reach 
Aleppo. 

Of Alexandretta as a port 
a great deal will yet be heard. 
It is the natural port for 
Aleppo and all that great 
part of Mesopotamia which 
looks to the Mediterranean 
rather than the Persian Gulf 
for its outlet. 

I spent three days in the 
town, my journey over, waiting 
for a steamer. Every chance 
had passed, many years since 
I supposed, of the place ever 
coming under the British flag. 
That was three years ago; but 
now nothing should seem more 
reasonable or more likely. 


CONCLUSION. 
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ADVENTURES OF A DESPATCH RIDER. 


THE BATTLE OF THE AISNE. 


I, STRATEGY IN THE RANKS. 


IN my former long letters I 
have tried to supplement the 
sketchy epistles I sent you 
while I was in the middle of 
things, so that you might have 
@ more or less complete ac- 
count of what we did and 
what we thought. My last 
letter, so far as I remember, 
finished with a lament on the 
passing of the good old days, 
but, on looking back, I do be- 
lieve that we've had more 
exciting times after our ar- 
rival on the Aisne than we 
had before it. In those first 
weeks life was young and 
fresh and full. We became 
more sophisticated. Every 
day I got to know a little 
more about military matters. 
I may not be so exciting, but 
really I shall be more interest- 
ing and accurate. 

I’m going to start by giving 
you an account of what we 
thought of the military situa- 
tion during the great marches 
and the battle of the Aisne— 
for my own use, What hap- 
pened we shall be able to look 
up afterwards in some lumber- 
some old history, should we 
forget, but, unless I get down 
quickly what we thought, it 
will disappear in after - know- 
ledge. 

You will remember how the 
night we arrived on the Aisne 
T and I stretched our- 





selves on a sand-heap at the 


side of the road—just above 
Ciry —and watched dim col- 
umns of Germans crawling 
like grey worms up the slopes 
the other side of the valley. 
We were certain that the old 
Division was still in hot cry 
on the heels of a rapidly re- 
treating foe. News came—I 
don’t know how: you never 
do—that our transport and 
ammunition were being de- 
layed by the fearsome and 
lamentable state of the roads. 
But the cavalry was pushing 
on ahead, and tired infantry 
were stumbling in extended 
order through the soaked fields 
on either side of us. There 
was hard gunnery well into 
the red dusk. Right down 
the valley came the thunder 
of it, and we began to realise 
that divisions, perhaps even 
corps, had come up on either 
flank. 

The ancient captain of cuir- 
assiers, who had hauled me 
out of my shrine into the 
rain that afternoon, made me 
understand there was a great 
and unknown number of 
French on our left. From 
the Order before the Marne 
I had learnt that a French 
Army had turned the German 
right, but the first news I had 
had of French on our own right 
was when one staff - officer 
said in front of me that the 
French away to the east had 
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been held up. That was at 
Doue. 

Our retreat had been soli- 
tary. The French, everybody 
thought, had left us in the 
lurch at Mons and again at 
Le Cateau, when the cavalry 
we knew to be there refused 
to help us. For all we knew, 
the French Army had been 
swept off the face of the 
earth. We were just retiring, 
and retiring before three or 
four times our own numbers. 
We were not even supported 
by the 1st Corps on our right. 
It was smashed, and had all 
it could do to get itself away. 
We might have been the Ten 
Thousand. But the isolation 
of our desperate retreat dis- 
mayed nobody, for we all had 
an unconquerable belief in the 
future. There must be some 
French somewhere, and in 
spite—as we thought then— 
of our better judgments, we 
stuck to the story that was 
ever being circulated: “We 
are luring the Germans into 
a trap.” It was impressed 
upon us, too, by “the Div.” 
that both at Mons and Le 


Cateau we were strategically © 
‘One day a French cavalry 


victorious. We had given the 
Germans so hard a knock that 
they could not pursue us at 
once; we had covered the 
retirement of the 1st Corps; 
we had got away successfully 
ourselves. We were sullen 
and tired victors, never de- 
feated. If we retreated, it 
was for a purpose. If we 
advanced, the Germans were 
being crushed. Modern war 
—I’m afraid I’m _ becoming 
platitudinous —is psychology, 
more psychology, and more 
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psychology. The Germans 
thought we were beaten, be- 
cause they didn’t realise we 
knew we were victorious the 
whole time. 

I do not say that we were 
always monotonously cheerful. 
The night after Le Cateau we 
all thought the game was up, 
until the morning, when cheer- 
fulness came with the sun. 
Then we sighed with relief and 
remembered a little bitterly 
that we were “luring the 
Germans on.” Many a time 
I have come across isolated 
units in hot corners who did 
not see a way out. Yet if a 
battery or a battalion were 
hard hit, the realisation of local 
defeat was always accompanied 
by a fervent faith that “the 
old Fifth” was doing well. Le 
Cateau is a victory in the 
soldier’s calendar. 


Lé Cateau and La Bassée, 
It jolly well serves them right. 


We had been ten days or 
more on the Aisne before we 
grasped that the force opposite 
us was not merely a dogged, 
well-entrenched rearguard, but 
a section of the German line. 


officer arrived at D.H.Q., and 
after his departure it was 
freely rumoured that he had 
ridden right round the German 
position. News began to trickle 
in from either flank. Our own 
attacks ceased, and we took 
up a defensive position. It 
was the beginning of trench- 
warfare, though owing to the 
nature of the country there 
were few trenches. Then we 
heard vaguely that the famous 
series of enveloping movements 
3.N 
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had begun, but by this time 
the Division was tired to death, 
and the men were craving for a 
rest. The order came suddenly. 
One night we were relieved by 
the 6th Division. Every man 
in the Division as we marched 


south firmly believed that we 
were going to a rest camp. 
Several despatch riders thought 
of applying for commissions, 
for we were filled with the idea 
that we should have nothing 
to do in the future. 


II, THE DIVISION ON THE AISNE, 


Along the Aisne the line of 
our Division stretched from 
Venizel to the bridge of Condé, 
You must not think of the 
river as running through a 
gorge or as meandering along 
the foot of slopes rising directly 
from the river bank. On the 
southern side lie the Heights 
of Champagne, practically a 
tableland. From the river this 
tableland looks like a series of 
ridges approaching the valley 
at an angle. Between the foot- 
hills and the river runs the 
Soissons - Rheims road, good 
pavé, and for the most part 
covered by trees.’ To the 
north there is a distance of 
two miles or so from the river 
to the hills, 

Perhaps I shall make this 
clearer if I take the three 
main points about the posi- 
tion. 


First. If you are going to 
put troops on the farther side 
of the river you must have 
the means of crossing it, and 
you must keep those means 
intact. The bridges running 
from left to right of our line 
were at Venizel, Missy, Ser- 
moise, and Condé. The first 
three were blown up. Venizel 
bridge was repaired sufficiently 
to allow of light traffic to cross, 


and fifty yards farther down 
a pontoon-bridge was built fit 
for heavy traffic. Missy was 
too hot: we managed an oc- 
casional ferry. I do not think 
we ever had a bridge at Ser- 
moise. Once when in search 
of the C.R.E. I watched a 
company of the K.O.8.B. being 
ferried across under heavy rifle 
fire. The raft was made of 
ground-sheets stuffed, I think, 
with straw. Condé bridge the 
Germans always held, or rather 
neither of us held it, but the 
Germans were very close to it 
and allowed nobody to cross. 
Just on our side of the bridge 
was a car containing two dead 
officers. No one could reach 
them. There they sat until 
we left, ghastly sentinels, and 
for all I know they sit there 
still. 

Now all communication with 
troops on the north bank of the 
river had to pass over these 
bridges, of which Venizel alone 
was comparatively safe. If 
ever these bridges should be 
destroyed, the troops on the 
north bank would be irrevoc- 
ably cut off from supplies of 
every sort and from orders. 
I often used to wonder what 
would have happened if the 
Germans had registered ac- 
curately upon the bridges, or 
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if the river had risen and swept 
the bridges away. 


Second. There was an open 
belt between the river and the 
villages which we occupied— 
Bucy-le-Long, St Marguerite, 
Missy. The road that wound 
through this belt was without 
the veriest trace of cover-—so 
much so, that for a considerable 
time all communication across 
it was carried on by despatch 
riders, for a cable could never 
be laid. So if our across-the- 
river brigades had ever been 
forced to retire in daylight 
they would have -been com- 
pelled, first to retire two miles 
over absolutely open country, 
and then to cross bridges of 
which the positions were known 
with tolerable accuracy to the 
Germans. 


Third. On the northern bank 
four or five spurs came down 
into the plain, parallel with 
each other and literally at 
right angles to the river. The 
key to these was a spur known 
as the Chivres hill or plateau. 
This we found impregnable 
to the attack of two brigades. 
It was steep and_ thickly 
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wooded, Its assailants, too, 
could be heavily enfiladed 
from either flank. 


Now you have the position 
roughly. The tactics of our 
Division were simple, In the 
early days, when we thought 
that we had merely a deter- 
mined rearguard in front of us, 
we attacked. Bridges— you 
will remember the tale—were 
most heroically built. Two 
brigades (14th and 15th) crossed 
the river and halted at the very 
foot of the hills, where they were 
almost under cover from alien 
fire. The third brigade was on 
their right in a position I will 
describe later. Well, the two 
brigades attacked, and attacked 
with artillery support, but 
they could not advance. That 
was the first phase, Then 
orders came that we were to 
act on the defensive, and 
finally of our three brigades, 
one was on the right, one 
across the river, and one in a 
second line of trenches on the 
southern bank of the river 
acted as divisional reserve. 
That for us was the battle of 
the Aisne. It was hard 


fighting all through. 


Ifl. THE DESPATCH RIDERS, 


When D.H.Q. are stationary, 
the work of despatch riders is 
of two kinds. First of all you 
have to find the positions of 
the units to which you are 
sent. Often the Signal Office 
gives you the most exiguous 
information. “The 105th 
Brigade is somewhere near 
Ciry,” or “The Div. Train is 


at a farm just off the Paris- 
Bordeaux” road. Starting 
out with these explicit instruc- 
tions, it is very necessary to 
remember that they may be 
wrong and are probably mis- 
leading. That is not the fault 
of the Signal Office. A Unit 
changes ground, say from a 
farm on the road to a farm off 
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the road. These two farms 
are so near each other that 
there is no need to inform the 
Div, just at present of this 
change of residence. The ex- 
perienced despatch rider knows 
that, if he is told the 105th 
Brigade is at 1904 Farm, the 
brigade is probably at 1894 
Farm, half a mile away. 
Again, a despatch rider is 
often sent out after a unit 
has moved and before the 
message announcing the move 
has ‘“‘come through” to the 
Division. When the Division 
is advancing or retiring this 
exploration-work is the only 
work. To find a given brigade, 
take the place at which it was 
last reported at the Signal 
Office and assume it was never 
there. Prefer the information 
you get from your fellow 
despatch riders. Then find 
out the road along which the 
brigade is said to be moving. 
If the brigade may be in action, 
take a road that will bring 
you to the rear of the brigade. 
If there are troops in front of 
the brigade, strike for the head 
of it. Itis always quicker to 
ride from van to rear of a 
brigade than from rear to van. 

The second kind of work 
consists in riding along a 
road already known. A clever 
despatch rider may reduce this 
to a fine art. He knows 
exactly at which corner he is 
likely to be sniped, and hurries 
accordingly. He remembers 
to a yard where the sentries 
are. If the road is under 
shell fire, he recalls where the 
shells usually fall, the interval 
between the shells and the 
times of shelling. For there 


is order in everything, and 
particularly in German gun- 
nery. Lastly, he does not 
race along with nose on 
handle-bar. That is a trick 
practised only by despatch 
riders who are rarely under 
fire, who have come to a 
strange and alarming country 
from Corps or Army Head- 
quarters. The experienced 
motor-cyclist sits up and takes 
notice the whole time. He is 
able at the end of his ride 
to give an account of all that 
he has seen on the way. 

D.H.Q. were at Serches, a 
wee village in a hollow at 
the head of a valley. So 
steeply did the hill rise out 
of the hollow to the north 
that the village was certainly 
in dead ground. A fine road 
went to the west along the 
valley for three miles or so 
to the Soissons-Rheims road. 
For Venizel you crossed the 
main road and ran down a 
little hill through a_ thick 
wood, terribly dark of nights, 
to the village; you crossed 
the bridge and opened the 
throttle. 

The first time I rode north 
from Venizel, M was with 
me. On the left a few hundred 
yards away an ammunition 
section that had crossed by 
the pontoon was at full gallop. 
I was riding fast—the road 
was loathsomely open — but 
not too fast because it was 
greasy. A shell pitched a 
couple of hundred yards off 
the road, and then others, far 
enough away to comfort me. 
A mile on the road bends 
sharp left and right over the 
railway and past a small 
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factory of some sort. The 
Germans loved this spot, and 
would pitch shells on it with 
a lamentable frequency. Soon 
it became too much of a 
routine to be effective. On 
shelling - days three shells 
would be dropped one after 
another, an interval of three 
minutes, and then another 
three. This we found out and 
rode accordingly. 

A hundred yards past the 
railway you ride into Bucy-le- 
Long and safety. The road 
swings sharp to the right, and 
there are houses all the way 
to St Marguerite. Once I was 
riding with despatches from 
D.H.Q. It was a heavy, misty 
day. AsI sprinted across the 
open I saw shrapnel over St 
Marguerite, but I could not 
make out whether it was 
German shrapnel _ bursting 
over the village or our shrap- 
nel bursting over the hills 
beyond. Islowed down. Now, 
as I have told you, on a motor- 
cycle, if you are going rapidly, 
you cannot hear bullets or 
shells coming or even shells 
bursting unless they are very 
near. Running slowly on top, 
with the engine barely turning 
over, you can hear everything. 
So I went slow and listened. 
Through the air came the 
sharp “ woop-wing” of shrap- 
nel bursting towards you, the 
most devilish sound of all. 
Some prefer the shriek of 
shrapnel to the dolorous 
wail and deep thunderous 
crash of high explosive. 
But nothing frightens me 
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so much as the shrapnel- 
shriek. Well, as I passed 
the little red factory I noticed 
that the shrapnel was bursting 
right over the village, which 
meant that as 80 per cent of 
shrapnel bullets shoot forward 
the village was comparatively 
safe. As a matter of fact the 
street was full of ricochetting 
trifles. Transport was drawn 
up well under cover of the 
wall and troops were march- 
ing in single file as near 
to the transport as possible, 
Two horses were being led 
down the middle of the street. 
Just before they reached me 
the nose of one of the horses 
suddenly was gashed and a 
stream of blood poured out. 
Just a ricochet, and it decided 
me. Despatch riders have to 
take care of themselves when 
H.Q. are eight miles away by 
road and there is no wire. I 
put my motor-cycle under 
cover and walked the remain- 
ing 200 yards. Coming back 
I heard some shouting, a 
momentary silence, then a 
flare of the finest blasphemy. 
I turned the bend to see an 


_ officer holding his severed wrist 


and cursing. He was one of 
those dashing fellows. He had 
ridden alongside the transport 
swearing at the men to get 
a move on. He had held up 
his arm to give the signal 
when a ricochet took his hand 
off cleanly. His men said not 
a word, sat with an air of 
calm disapproval like stubborn 
oxen. 

It was one in the morning 





1 Curiously enough, months after this was written the author was wounded 


by shrapnel. 
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and dark on the road when I 
took my next despatch to 
St Marguerite. Just out of 





Bucy I passed M , who 
shouted, “Ware wire and 
horses.” Since last I had 


seen it the village had been 
unmercifully shelled. Where 
the transport had been drawn 
up there were shattered 
waggons. Strewn over the 
road were dead horses, of all 
carcasses the most ludicrously 
pitiful, and wound in and out 
of them, a witches’ web, 
crawled the wire from the 


splintered telegraph posts. 
There was not a sound in the 
village except the gentle 
thump of my engine. I was 


forced to pull up, that I might 
more clearly see my way be- 
tween two horses. My engine 
silent, I could only hear a 
little whisper from the house 
opposite and a dripping that 
I did not care to understand. 
Farther on a house had fallen 
half across the road. I scarcely 
dared to start my engine 
again in the silence of this 
desolate destruction. Then I 
could not, because the dripping 
was my petrol and not the 
gore of some _ slaughtered 
animal. A flooded carburettor 
is a nuisance in an unsavoury 
village. 

At the eastern end of St 
Marguerite the road turns 
sharply south. This is “ Hell’s 
Own Corner.” From it there 


is a full and open view of the 
Chivres valley, and conversely 
those in the Chivres valley 
can see the corner very clearly. 
When we were acting on the 
offensive, a section of 4.5 in. 
howitzers were put into posi- 
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tion just at the side of the 
road by the corner, This the 
Germans may have discovered, 
or perhaps it was only that 
the corner presented a tempt- 
ing target, for they shelled to 
destruction everything within 
a hundred yards. The how- 
itzers were rapidly put out of 
action though not destroyed, 
and a small orchard just 
behind them was _ ploughed, 
riven, and scarred with high 
explosive and shrapnel. 

The day St Marguerite was 
shelled one of the two brig- 
adiers determined to shift his 
headquarters to a certain farm. 
D and the younger B—— 
were attached to the brigade 
at the time. ‘“ Headquarters” 
came to the corner. D—— 
and B were riding slowly 
in front. They heard a shell 
coming. B—— flung himself 
off his bicycle and dropped like 
a stone. D opened his 
throttle and darted forward, 
foolishly. The shell exploded. 
B——’s bicycle was covered 
with branches and he with 
earth and dust. D for 
some reason was not touched. 
The General and his staff were 
shelled nearly the whole way 
to the farm, but nobody was 
hit. The brigade veterinary 
officer had a theory that the 
safest place was next the 
General, because generals 
were rarely hit, but that day 
his faith was shaken, and the 
next day—I will tell you the 
story—it tottered to destruc- 
tion. 

I had come through St Mar- 
guerite the night after the 
brigade had moved. Of course 
I was riding without. a light. 
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I rounded Hell’s Own Corner 
carefully, very frightened of 


the noise my engine was - 


making. A little farther on I 
dismounted and stumbled to 
the postern- gate of a farm. 
I opened it and went in. A 
sentry challenged me in a 
whisper and handed me over 
to an orderly, who led me over 
the black bodies of men sleep- 
ing to a lean-to where the 
General sat with a sheltered 
light, talking to his staff. He 
was tired and anxious. I 
delivered my despatch, took 
the receipted envelope and 
stumbled back to the postern- 
gate. Silently I hauled my 
motor-cycle inside, then started 
on my tramp to the General 
who had moved. 

After Hell’s Own Corner the 
road swings round again to the 
east, and runs along the foot of 
the Chivres hill to Missy. A 
field or so away to the left is a 
thick wood inhabited for the 
most part by German snipers. 
In the preceding days D 
and S—— had done fine work 
along this road in broad day- 
light, carrying despatches to 
Missy. I was walking, because 
no motor-cyclist goes by night 
to a battalion, and the noise of 
a@ motor-cycle would have ad- 
vertised the presence of brigade 
headquarters somewhere on the 
road. It was a joyous tramp 
of two miles into the village of 
dark, ominous houses. I found 
& weary subaltern who put me 
on my way, a pitch-black lane 
between high walls. At the 
bottom of it I stepped upon an 
officer, who lay across the path 
asleep with his men. So tired 
was he that he did not wake, 
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On over a field to the farm. I 
delivered my despatch to the 
Brigade-Major, whose eyes were 
glazed with want of sleep. He 
spoke to me in the pitiful mono- 
tone of the unutterably weary. 
I fed off bully, hot potatoes, 
bread and honey, then turned 
in. 
In the morning I had just 
finished my breakfast when a 
shell exploded fifty yards be- 
hind the farm, and others fol- 
lowed. “Headquarters” turned 
out, and we crawled along a 
shallow ditch at the side of a 
rough country road until we 
were two hundred yards from 
the farm. We endeavoured to 
get into communication with 
the other brigade by flag, but 
after the first message a shell 
dropped among the farther 
signallers and we saw no more 
of them. Shells began to drop 
near us. One fellow came un- 
comfortably close. It covered 
us with dirt as we “froze” to 
the bottom of the ditch, A 
little scrap of red-hot metal 
flew into the ground between 
me and the signal sergeant in 
front of me. I grabbed it, but 
dropped it because it was so 
hot; it was sent to the signal 
sergeant’s wife and not to you. 
We crawled a hundred yards 
farther along to a place where 
the ditch was a little deeper 
and we were screened by some 
bushes, but I think the General’s 
red hat must have been marked 
down, because for the next hour 
we lay flat listening to the zip- 
zip of bullets that passed barely 
overhead. 

Just before we moved the 
Germans started to shell Missy 
with heavy howitzers. Risking 
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the bullets, we saw the village 
crowned with great lumps of 
smoke, Our men poured out of 
it in more or less extended 
order across the fields. I saw 
them running, poor little khaki 
figures, and dropping like rab- 
bits to the rifles of the snipers 
in the wood. Two hundred 
yards south of the St Mar- 
guerite-Missy road—that is, 
between the road and the ditch 
in which we were lying—there 
is a single line of railway on a 
slight embankment. Ten men 
in a bunch made for the cover 
it afforded. One little man 
with an enormous pack ran a 
few yards in front. Seven 
reached the top of the embank- 
ment, then three almost simul- 
taneously put their hands before 
their eyes and dropped across 
the rails. The little man ran 
on until he reached us, wide- 
eyed, sweaty, and breathing in 
short gasps. The Brigade- 
Major shouted to him not to 
come along the road. but to 
make across the field. Im- 
mediately the little man heard 
the voice of command he halted, 
stood almost to attention, and 
choked out, “ But they’re shell- 
ing us”—then, without another 
word he turned off across the 
fields and safely reached cover. 

In the ditch we were com- 
fortable if confined, and I was 
frightened when the order 
came down, “Pass the word 
for the motor-cyclist.” I 
crawled up to the General, 
received my despatch, and 
started walking across the 


field. Then I discovered there 
is a great difference between 
motor-cycling under rifle fire, 
when you can hear only the 
very close ones, and walking 
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across a heavy turnip - field 
when you can hear all. Two- 
thirds of the way a sharp zip 
at the back of my neck and a 
remembrance of the three men 
stretched across the rails de- 
cided me. I ran. 

At the farm where the other 
brigade headquarters were 
stationed I met S with a 
despatch for the general I had 
just left. When I explained to 
him where and how to go he 
blenched a little, and the 
bursting of a shell a hundred 
yards or so away made him 
jump, but he started off at a 
good round pace, You must 
remember we were not used to 
carrying despatches on foot. 

I rode lazily through St 
Marguerite and Bucy-le-Long, 
and turned the corner on to 
the open stretch. There I 
waited to allow a battery that 
was making the passage to 
attract as many shells as it 
liked. The battery reached 
Venizel with the loss of two 
horses. Then, just as I was 
starting off, a shell plunged into 
the ground by the little red 
factory. As I knew it to be 
the first of three I waited 
again. At that moment 
Colonel Seely’s car came up, 
and Colonel Seely himself got 
out and went forward with me 
to see if the road had been 
damaged. For three minutes 
the road should have been safe, 
but the German machine be- 
came human, and in a couple 
of minutes Colonel S and 
I returned covered with rich 
red plough and with a singing 
in our ears, I gave the Colonel 
a couple of hundred yards start, 
and we sprinted across into the 
safe hands of Venizel. 
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IV. ALARUMS AND EXCURSIONS. 


Beyond Missy, which we 
intermittently occupied, our 
line extended along the foot 
of the hills and crossed the 
Aisne about three-quarters of 
a mile short of Condé bridge— 
and that brings me to a tale. 

One night we were healthily 
asleep after a full day. I had 
been “next for duty” since 
ten o’clock, but at two I began 
to doze, because between two 
and five there is not often work 
for the despatch rider. At 
three I awoke to much shout- 
ing and anxious hullabaloo. 
The intelligence officer was 
rousing us hurriedly — “ All 
motor-cyclists turn out. Pack 
up kit. Seven wanted at once 
in the Signal Office.” This 
meant, firstly, that Divisional 
Headquarters were to move at 
once, in a hurry, and by night ; 
secondly, that the same de- 
spatch was to be sent simul- 
taneously to every unit in the 
Division. I asked somebody 
to get my kit together, and 
rushed upstairs to the Signal 
Office. There on the table I 
saw the fateful wire. 

“Germans are _ crossing 
Condé bridge in large num- 
bers.” I was given a copy of 
this message to take to the 15th 
Brigade, then at St Marguerite. 
Away on the road at full speed 
I thought out what this meant. 
The enemy had broken through 
our line—opposite Condé there 
were no reserves — advance 
parties of the Germans might 
even now be approaching head- 
quarters—large numbers would 
cut us off from the Division on 
our right and would isolate the 





brigade to which I was going; 
it would mean another Le 
Cateau. I tore along to Veni- 
zel, and slowing down at the 
bridge shouted the news to the 
officer in charge—full speed 
across the plain to Bucy, and 
caring nothing for the sentries’ 
shouts, on to St Marguerite. I 
dashed into the general’s bed- 
room and roused him. Almost 
before I had arrived the general 
and his brigade-major—both in 
pyjamas— were issuing com- 
mands and writing messages. 
Sleepy and amazed orderlies 
were sent out at the double. 
Battalion commanders and the 
C.R.E. were summoned. 

I started back for D.H.Q. 
with an acknowledgment, and 
rattling through the village 
came out upon the plain. 

Over Condé bridge an ochre- 
ous, heavy dawn broke sullenly. 
There was no noise of firing to 
tell me that the men of our 
right brigade were making a 
desperate resistance to a fierce 
advance. A mile from Serches 
I passed a field - ambulance 
loaded up for instant flight ; 
the men were standing about 
in little groups talking together, 
as if without orders. At Head- 
quarters I found that a despatch 
rider had been sent hot-foot to 
summon B and C——, 
who that night were with the 
corps, and others to every unit. 
Everybody carried the same 
command —load up and be 
ready to move at a moment’s 
notice. 

Orders to move were never 
sent, for not a German had 
crossed. Our two ghastly 
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sentinels still held the bridge. 
The tale was an old one. A 
little German firing—a_ lost 
patrol of ours returning by an 
unauthorised road, mistaken in 
the mist for Germans—a verbal 
message that had gone wrong. 
As for the lieutenant who first 
started the hare—his name 
was burnt with blasphemy and 
plastered with invective for 
days and days. Later he was 
forgiven, because he was a 
brave man and came to high 
honour. 

I have written of this famous 
seare of Condé bridge in detail, 
not because it was character- 
istic, but because it was excep- 
tional. It is the only scare we 
have ever had in our Division, 
and amongst those who were on 
the Aisne, and are still with the 
Division, it has become a phrase 
for encouragement—“ Only an- 
other Condé.” 

During the first days on this 
monotonous river, the days 
when we attacked, the staff of 
our right brigade advanced for 
a time into open country and 
took cover behind the right 
haystack of three. To this 
brigade T took a message 
early one morning, and con- 
tinued to takemessages through- 
out the day because—this was 
his excuse—he knew the road. 
It was not until several months 
later that I gathered by chance 
what had happened on that 
day, for T , quite the best 








despatch rider in our Division, 
would always thwart my jour- 
nalistic curiosity by refusing 
resolutely to talk about himself. 
The rest of us swopped yarns 
of an evening. 
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These haystacks were un- 
healthy: so was the approach 
to them. First one haystack 
was destroyed. The brigade 
went to the next. This second 
was blown to bits. The staff 
took refuge behind the third. 
In my letters I have told you 
of the good things the other 
despatch riders in our Division 
have done, but to keep up con- 
tinuous communication all day 
with this be-shelled and refugee 
brigade was as fine a piece of 
despatch riding as any. It 
received its proper reward, as 
you know. 

Afterwards the brigade emi- 
grated to a hillside above Ciry, 
and remained there. Now the 
German gunner in whose sector 
Ciry was included should not 
be dismissed with a word. He 
was a man of uncertain temper 
and accurate shooting, for in 
the first place he would shell 
Ciry for a few minutes at any 
odd time, and in the second he 
knocked a gun out in three 
shells and registered accur- 
ately, when he pleased, upon 
the road that led up a precipi- 
tous hill to the edge of the 
Serches hollow. On this hill 
he smashed some regimental 
transport to firewood and killed 
a dozen horses, and during one 
of his sudden shellings of the 
village blew a house to pieces 
just as a despatch rider, who 
had been told the village that 
morning was healthy, rode by. 

You must not think that we 
were for ever scudding along, 
like the typical “ motor-cyclist 
scout” in the advertisements, 
surrounded with shells, There 
was many a dull ride even to 
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Bucy-le-Long. An expedition 
to the Div. Train (no longer an 
errant and untraceable vaga- 
bond) was safe and produced 
jam. A ride to Corps Head- 
quarters was only dangerous 
because of the innumerable and 
bloodthirsty sentries surround- 
ing that stronghold. 

One afternoon a report came 
through to the Division that a 
motor-car lay derelict at Missy. 
So “the skipper” called for 
two volunteers who should be 
expert mechanics. Divisional 
Signal companies were not 
then provided with cars, and 
if the C.O. wished to go out 
to a brigade, which might be 
up to or over eight miles away, 
he was compelled to ride a 
horse, experiment with a motor- 
cycle that was probably badly 
missed by the despatch riders, 
or borrow one of the staff cars. 
T and the elder B—— vol- 
unteered. As soon as it was 
dusk they rode down to Ser- 
moise, and crossing by the ferry 
—it was perilous in the dark— 
made their way with difficulty 
across country to Missy, which 
was then almost in front of our 
lines. They found the car, and 
examining it discovered that to 
outward appearance it was 
sound,—a great moment when 
after a turn or two of the 
handle the engine roared into 
the darkness, but the noise was 
alarming enough because the 
Germans were none too far 
away. They started on their 
journey home—by St Marguer- 
ite and Venizel. Just after 
they had left the village the 
beam of an alien searchlight 
came sweeping along the road. 
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Before the glare had discovered 
their nakedness they had pulled 
the car to the side of the road 
under the shelter of the hedge 
nearest the Germans, and jump- 
ing down had taken cover, By 
all the rules of the game it was 
impossible to drive a car that 
was not exactly silent along the 
road from Missy to Hell’s Own 
Corner, The searchlight should 
have found them, and the fire 
of the German snipers should 
have done the rest. But their 
luck was in, and they made no 
mistakes. Immediately the 
beam had passed they leaped 
on to the car and tore seatheless 
into St Marguerite and so back 
to the Division. 

After its capture the car 
was exhibited with enormous 
pride to all that passed by. 
We should not have been 
better pleased if we had cap- 
tured the whole Prussian 
Guard. For prisoners disap- 
pear and cannot always be 
shown to prove the tale. The 
car Was al dev KTH pa. 

In the morning we rode 
down into Sermoise for the 
motor-cycles. Sermoise had 
been shelled to pieces, but I 
shall never forget a brave 
and obstinate inhabitant who, 
when 2 shell had gone through 
his roof and demolished the 
interior of his house, began to 
patch his roof with bully-tins 
and biscuit-tins that he might 
at least have shelter from the 
rain. 

Elated with our capture of 
the car we scented greater vic- 
tories. We heard of a motor- 
boat on the river near Missy, 
and were filled with visions of 
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an armoured motor-boat stuffed 
with machine-guns plying up 
and down the Aisne. T—— 
and one of the B——s made 
another excursion. The boat 
was in an exposed and alto- 
gether unhealthy position, but 
they examined it, and found 


Vv. LIFE ON 


The night that T and I 
slept down at Ciry, the rest of 
the despatch riders, certain 
that we were taken, encamped 
at Ferme d’Epitaphe, for the 
flooded roads were impassable. 
There we found them in the 
morning, and discovered they 
had prepared the most gorge- 
ous stew of all my recollection. 
Now, to make a good stew is 
a fine art, for a stew is not 
merely a conglomeration of 
bully and vegetables and water 
boiled together until it looks 
nice. First the potatoes must 
be cut out to a proper size and 
put in; of potatoes there can- 
not be too many. As for the 
vegetables, a superfluity of car- 
rots is a burden, and turnips 
should be used with a sparing 
hand. A full flavour of leek 
is a great joy. When the 
vegetables are nearly boiled, 
the dixie should be carefully 
examined by all to see if it is 
necessary to add water. If in 
doubt spare the water, for a 
rich thick gravy is much to be 
desired. Add bully, and get 
your canteens ready. This 
particular stew made by O—— 
was epic. At all other good 
stews it was recalled and dis- 
cussed, but never did a stew 





that there was no starting- 
handle. In the village forge, 
which was very completely 
fitted up, they made one that 
did not fit, and then another, 
but however much they coaxed, 
the engine would not start. 
So regretfully they left it. 


THE AISNE, 


come up to the stew that we so 
scrupulously divided among us 
on the bright morning of Sept. 
12, 1914, at Ferme d’Epitaphe, 
above Serches. 

Later in the day we took 
over our billet, a large bicycle- 
shed behind the school in which 
D.H.Q. were installed. The 
front of it was open, the floor 
was asphalt, the roof dripped, 
and we shared it with the 
Divisional Cyclists. So close 
were we packed that you could 
not turn in your sleep without 
raising a storm of curses, and 
if you were called out of nights 
you were compelled to walk 
boldly over prostrate bodies, 
trusting to luck that you did 
not step on the face of a man 
who woke suddenly and was 
bigger than yourself. 

On the right of our dwelling 
was a little shed that was once 
used as a guard-room. A man 
and woman were brought in 
under suspicion of espionage. 
The woman was put in the 
shed. There she shrieked the 
night through, shouted for her 
husband (he had an ugly sound- 
ing name that we could not 
understand), and literally tore 
her hair. The language of the 
cyclists was an education even 
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to the despatch riders, who 
once had been told by their 
Quartermaster-Sergeant that 
they left the cavalry standing. 
Finally, we petitioned for her 
removal, and once again slept 
peacefully. The Court of In- 
quiry found the couple were 
not spies, but unmarried. So 
it married them and let them 

0. 
The cyclists were marvellous 
and indefatigable makers of 
tea. At any unearthly hour 
you might be gently shaken 
by the shoulder and a voice 
would whisper— 

“’Ave a drop o’ tea—real 
‘ot and plenty o’ sugar.” 

Never have I come back from 
a night ride without finding a 
couple of cyclists squatting in 
the gloom round a little bright 
fire of their own making, with 
some fine hot tea. Wherever 
they go, may they never want 
a drink ! 

George O was our un- 
official Quartermaster. He was 
and is a great man, always 
cheerful, able to coax bread, 
vegetables, wine, and other 
luxuries out of the most 
hardened old Frenchwoman ; 
and the French, although ever 
pathetically eager to do any- 
thing for us, always charged 
a good round price. Candles 
were a great necessity, and 
could not be bought, but 
George always had candles 
for us. I forget at the mo- 
ment whether they were for 
“Le General French, qui ar- 
rive,” or “ Les pauvres, pauvres 
blessés.” On two occasions 
George’s genius brought him 
into trouble, for military law 
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consists mainly of the com- 
mandment— 

“Thou shalt not allow thy- 
self to be found out.” 

We were short of firewood. 
So George discovered that his 
engine wanted a little tuning, 
and started out on a voyage 
of discovery. Soon he came 
upon a heap of neatly cut, 
neatly piled wood. He loaded 
up until he heard shouts, then 
fled. That night we had a 
great fire, but in the morning 
came tribulation. The shouts 
were the shouts of the C.R.E. 
and the wood was an em- 
bryonic bridge. Severely re- 
primanded. 

Then there was the Honey 
Question. There were bees in 
the village and we had no 
honey. The reputation of 
George was at stake. So one 
night we warily and silently 
approached some hives with 
candles ; unfortunately we were 
interfered with by the military 
police. Still an expedition 
into the hedgerows and woods 
always has an excuse in time 
of war, and we made it. 

The village of Acy, high on 
the hill above the road to 
Venizel, was the richest hunt- 
ing-ground. First, there was 
a bread-shop open at certain 
hours. George was often late, 
and, disdaining to take his 
place in the long line of those 
who were not despatch riders, 
would march straight in and 
demand bread for one of his 
two worthy charities. When 
these were looked upon with 
suspicion he engineered a very 
friendly understanding with 
the baker’s wife, Then there 
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was a dark little shop where 
you could buy good red wine, 
and beyond it a farmer with 
vegetables to sell. But his 
greatest find was the chateau, 
which clung to the edge 
of the hill and overlooked 
the valley of the Aisne to 
Condé Fort and the Hill of 
Chivres. 

Searching one morning 
amongst a pile of captured and 
derelict stuff we discovered a 
canvas bath. Now, not one of 
us had had a bath since Havre, 
s0 we made arrangements. 
Three of us took the bath up 
to the chateau, then inhabited 
by a caretaker and his wife. 
They brought us great pails of 
hot water, and for the first 
time in a month we were clean. 
Then we had tea and talked 
about the Germans who had 
passed through. The German 
officer, the old woman told us, 
had done them no harm, though 
he had seized everything with- 
out paying a sou. Just before 
he left bad news was brought 
to him. He grew very angry, 
and shouted to her as he rode 
off— 

“You shall suffer for this 
when we return;” but she 
laughed and shouted back at 
him, mocking— 

“When you return!” 

And then the English came. 

After tea we smoked our 
pipes in the terraced garden, 
watched the Germans shelling 
one of our aeroplanes, examined 
the Germanlines, and meditated 
in safety on the war just like 
newspaper correspondents. 

It was in Serches itself that 
George received the surprise of 
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his life. He was after potatoes, 
and seeing a likely-looking old 
man pass, D.H.Q. ran after 
him. In his best French— 
“ Avez-vous pommes-de-terre 4 
vendre?” The old man turned 
round, smiled, and replied in 
broadest Yorkshire, ‘“ Want- 
ing any ‘taters?” George 
collapsed. It seems that the 
old fellow had settled in 
Serches years and years before. 
He had a very pretty daughter, 
who spoke a delectable mixture 
of Yorkshire and the local 
dialect. Of course she was 
suspected of being a spy—in 
fact, probably was—so the 
military police were set to 
watch her,—a job, I gathered 
later from one of them, much 
to their liking. 

Our life on the Aisne, except 
for little exciting episodes, was 
restful enough. We averaged, 
I should think, a couple of day 
messages and one each night, 
though there were intermit- 
tent periods of high pressure. 
We began to long for the 
strenuous first days, and the 
Skipper, finding that we were 
becoming unsettled, put us to 
drill in our spare time and 
gave some of us riding lessons. 
Then came rumours of a move 
to a rest-camp, probably back 
at Compiégne. The 6th Di- 
vision arrived to take over 
from us, or so we were told, 





and R—— and © came 
over with despatches. We 
had not seen them _ since 


Chatham. They regarded us 
as veterans, and we told 
them the tale. 

One afternoon some artillery 
of this division came through 
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the valley. They were fine rang with crude, _ great- 
and fresh, but not a single hearted jokes. We motor- 
one of us believed they equalled cyclists stood aside just 


ours, There was a line of men 
to watch them pass, and every- 
body discovered a friend until 
practically at every stirrup 
there was a man inquiring 
after a pal, answering ques- 
tions, and asking what they 
thought in England, and how 
recruiting was going. The air 


criticising the guns and men 
and horses. We felt again 
that shyness we had felt at 
Chatham in front of the pro- 
fessional soldier. Then we 
remembered that we had been 
through the Retreat and the 
Advance, and went back to 
tea, content. 


VI. THE MARCH FROM THE AISNE, 


We left Serches at dusk with 
little regret and pushed on over 
the hill past Ferme d’Epitaphe 
of gluttonous memory, past the 
Headquarter clerks, who were 
jogging peacefully along on 
bicycles, down the other side of 
the hill, and on to the village 
of Maast. Headquarters were 
in a curious farm. One side of 
its court was formed by a hill 
in whieh there were caves— 
good shelter for the men. There 
was just one run that night to 
Corps H.Q. in a chateau three 
miles farther on. 

The morning was clear and 
sunny. A good, lazy breakfast 
preluded a great wash. Then 
we chatted discreetly with a 
Paris midinetie at the gate of 
the farm. Though not in Flan- 
ders, she was of the Flemish 
type,—bright colouring, high 
cheek-bones, dark eyes, set a 
trifle too closely together. On 
these little social occasions— 
they came all too rarely, that 
is why I always mention them 
—there was much advantage in 
being only acorporal. Officers, 
even Staff Officers, as they 


passed threw at us a look of 
admiration and envy. A salute 
was cheap at the price, 

In the afternoon there was 
a run, and when I returned 
I found that the rest-camp 
rumour had been replaced by 
two others—either we were 
going into action immediately 
a little farther along the line 
beyond Soissons, or we were 
about to make a dash to Ostend 
for the purpose of outfianking 
the Germans. 

We moved again at dusk, 
and getting clear of the two 
brigades with H.Q. rode rap- 
idly twenty miles across 


‘country, passing over the road 


by which we had advanced, to 
Longpont, a big dark chateau 
set in a wood and with a 
French sentry at the gate. 
Our third brigade was trek- 
king away into the darkness 
as we came in. We slept in 
a large room on straw mat- 
resses—very comforting to the 
bones. 

The morning was again 
gorgeous, and again we break- 
fasted late and well. The 
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chateau we discovered to be 
monumental, and beside it, set 
in a beautiful garden, was a 
ruined chapel, where a service 
was held—the first since the 
beginning of the war. Our 
host, an old man, thin and 
lithe, and dressed in shiny 
black, came round during the 
day to see that we had all we 
needed. We heard a tale—I 
do not know how true it was— 
that the Crown Prince had 
stayed at the chateau. He 
had drunk much ancient and 
good wine, and what he had 
not drunk he had taken away 
with him, together with some 
objects of art. The chateau 
was full of good things. 

During the day I had a 
magnificent run of forty miles 
over straight dry roads to 
Hartennes, where, if you will 
remember, that great man, 
Sergeant C—— of the cyclists, 
had given us tea, and on to 
Chacrise and Maast. It was 
the first long and open run I 
had had since the days of the 
retreat, when starting from 
Les Pommeroys I had ridden 
through the forest to Com- 
piégne in search of the Divi- 
sional Train. 

Just after I had returned 
we started off again—at dusk. 
I was sent round to a place, 
the name of which I cannot 
remember, to a certain division; 
then I struck north along a 
straight road through the for- 
est to Villers-Cotterets. The 
town was crammed with French 
motor-lorries and crowded with 
French troops, who greeted me 
hilariously as I rode through 
to Véze. 
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There we slept comfortably 
in the lodge of the chateau, 
all, that is, except the younger 
B——, who had been seized 
with a puncture just outside 
the main hotel in Villers- 
Cotterets. 

In the morning I had a fine 
run to a brigade at Béthan- 
court, the little village, you 
will remember, where we 
lunched off an excellent ome- 
lette, and convinced the popu- 
lace, with the help of our host, 
that the Germans would come 
no farther. While I was 
away the rest discovered some 
excellent white wine in the 
cellar of the lodge, and before 
starting again at dusk we 
made a fine meal. B—— 
and I remained after the 
others had gone, and when 
the wife of the lodge-keeper 
came in and expressed her 
utter detestation of all troops, 
we told her that we were 
shedding our blood for France, 
and offered her forgetfully 
a glass of her own good 
wine. 

That night we slept at 
Béthisy St Martin. On the 
retreat, you will remember, 
the lord of the chateau had 
given some of the despatch 
riders dinner, before they 
learnt that D.H.Q. had been 
diverted to Crécy-en- Valois. 
He recognised us with joy, 
allowed us to take things 
from the kitchen, and in the 
morning hunted out for us a 
tennis set. Four of us who 
were not on duty played a 
great game on a very passable 


gravel court. 
We now heard that “the 
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Division” was convinced that 
we were going to make a dash 
for Ostend, and rumour seemed 
to crystallise into truth when 
orders came that we were to 
entrain that night at Pont St 
Maxence. The despatch riders 
rode ahead of the column, and 
received a joyous welcome in 
the town. We stalked bravely 
into a café, and drank loud and 
hearty toasts with some friend- 
ly but rather drunk French 
soldiers. Gascons they were, 
and d’Artagnans all, from their 
proper boasting—the heart of 
@ lion and the cunning of a 
fox, they said. One of us was 
called into a more sober cham- 
ber to drink ceremonious toasts 
in champagne with their 
officers. In the street another 
of us—I would not give 
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even his initial — selecting 
the leading representative of 
young, demure, and orna- 
mental maidenhood, embraced 
her in the middie of the most 
admiring crowd I have ever 
seen, while the rest of us ex- 
plained to a half-angry mother 
that her daughter should be 
proud and happy —as indeed 
she was—to represent the 
respectable and historic town 
of Pont St Maxence. Then, 
amidst shrieks and cheers and 
cries of “Brave Tommy” and 
“We love you,” the despatch 
riders of the finest and most 
famous of all Divisions rode 
singing to the station, where 
we slept peacefully on straw 
beside a large fire until the 
train came in and the Signal 
Company arrived. 
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WITHOUT METHOD. 


NEW GOVERNMENT — ITS FIRST DUTY—A PLAIN TALE OF 


WICKEDNESS—A PARIAH AMONG THE PEOPLES. 


AT last that has happened 
which should have happened at 
the outset of the war: we have 
a Government which represents 
the diverse talents and opinions 
of the nation. The responsi- 
bility is no longer to be laid 
upon a single faction to fight 
the battle of the Empire. The 
change is salutary and unex- 
pected. A disagreement, the 
last of many, between Lord 
Fisher and Mr Churchill seems 
to have opened the Prime 
Minister's eyes to the lack of 
discipline in his Cabinet. What- 
ever was the efficient cause, the 
result has been accepted with a 
quiet confidence by the country. 
Ever since the war began the 
situation has been hazardous 
and obscure. A truce of parties 
was proclaimed, and swiftly 
broken by the Minister who 
had proclaimed it. And as the 
weeks passed, the truce was 
translated into an immunity 
from criticism. The Cabinet, 
we were told, was as brittle as 
glass and as sensitive. The 
Ministers proclaimed loudly 
through their representatives 
in the press that nobody might 
toueh them. Democrats though 
they were, they bade the common 
herd to keep at a respectful dis- 
tance. Their judgment and their 
courage were said to transcend 
the common knowledge of men. 
In brief, they stood upon the 
topmost pinnacle of tyranny, 
and made no less a demand 


upon their countrymen than 
that they should fall upon their 
knees before them, and shout 
with a single voice: O last re- 
pository of wisdom, live for ever! 

Now this spirit of silent 
adulation was good neither for 
the Ministers nor for the coun- 
try. It encouraged in these, 
upon whose activity the fate 
of the British Empire rested, 
a complacent sloth, a satisfied 
vanity, which are not the best 
qualities for the conduct of a 
great war. And in the days 
before reconstruction the Rad- 
ical journals, proud in the 
domination of their party, 
demanded that a strict cen- 
sorship of opinion should be 
added to the censorship of 
news. Had they had their 
way we should have delivered 
the nation bound and gagged 
over to the clique which hap- 
pened to hold office when war 
was declared, and we should 
have risked upon the untried 
ability of half a dozen poli- 
ticians, elected in times of 
peace for the purposes of 
peace, the safety of the Em- 
pire. Now at last our anxiety 
is relieved. We have good 
reason to hope that in the 
stern struggle that lies ahead 
of us we shall have the best 
talents that the country 
affords, united for the sole 


purpose of achieving a victory 
over the arms and ambitions 
of Germany. 
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In the first place, we have 
a guarantee that no thought 
of party advantage will dis- 
turb the councils of the 
coalition. When Tories and 
Radicals exert equal authority, 
we may be sure that neither 
party will be diverted from en- 
visaging the end in view. There 
is nothing to gain either for 
the one or for the other. Even 
were they not dominated by a 
common patriotism, they would 
yet be persuaded to serve their 
country. And the mere fact 
that Mr Asquith, dismissing 
some of those who worked with 
him in the glorious days of 
disruption, has called to his 
aid the best of the Opposition, 
proves that at last he has 
grasped the magnitude of the 
task which lies before him. 
And since we may take it that 
all classes are now represented 
in the Cabinet, the only criti- 
cism which will be necessary 
is the criticism which is de- 
signed to keep the members of 
the Cabinet at the high level 
of their duty. Above all, we 
have every reason to believe 
that henceforth civilians will 
not interfere in the conduct of 
military operations, and that 
our Ministers will leave the 
soldiers and sailors, to whom is 
confided the high command, 
free to act as they think right. 
We have given our whole- 
hearted confidence to Lord 
Kitchener and to those who 
work with him, and that con- 
fidence will be neither withheld 
nor lessened. We know that 
the great fleet is sure in the 
hands of Admiral Jellicoe and 
his colleagues. And being as- 
sured that their security from 
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interference is absolute, we 
may take comfort in the 
thought that no disaster shall 
overtake the country that 
military skill and courage can 
avert. 

The fact is that in the crisis 
of a great war there is no 
room for polities. Our states- 
men have always recognised 
that truth in the past. They 
have readily accepted the prin- 
ciple of coalition at the hour 
ofdanger. William Pitt, when 
he confronted the might of 
revolutionary France, strength- 
ened his position by inviting 
the help of the Whigs, and the 
Whigs willingly gave him that 
help, in spite ef the obstructive 
tactics of Charles James Fox. 
The responsibility rests upon 
all parties in the State, it 
should be shared by them all. 
At least we have a guarantee 
that the necessary operations 
of the war shall not be dis- 
turbed by the bias of polities, 
and that the talents of Mr 
Balfour and Lord Curzon, for 
instance, shall not be wasted 
by a scruple of party. 

But now that we have 
united in a common Govern- 
ment the best men that the 
House of Commons contains, 
there remains one other neces- 
sary purpose to be achieved. 
We must mobilise the whole 
country, until] it acknowledges 
but one object—the speedy 
termination of the war. Those 
who stay at home must be 
enrolled as soldiers and sub- 
jected to the same discipline 
which they obey who fight the 
battle of England abroad. 
There is one method and one 
method only by which we can 
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ensure an adequate supply of 
shells and explosives, and that 
method is compulsory service, 
The men in the workshops 
must learn to forget the rules 
of their unions; they must rise 
above the mere greed of high 
wages. They must consider 
that they too fight under Eng- 
land’s flag, and they must do 
as they are told without dis- 
pute and without question, 
They must wear the uniform, 
and they must take the mili- 
tary oath, and if they refuse to 
obey their superior officer, they 
must be punished as deserters 
are punished in the field. 

In other words, it will be 
the first duty of our new 
Government to adopt a form 
of conscription. The men in 
the trenches are behaving 
with a gallantry and a self- 
sacrifice which find not their 
parallel in the history of war- 
fare. It is monstrous that 
they should suffer. from the 
lack of high explosives, and 
that this lack should be due 
to the idleness of the shirkers 
who stay at home. The soldier 
who fights and dies for us in 
Flanders is paid a shilling 
a day for his pains. His 
brother in the workshop, with- 
out risk of danger, is doing his 
best to make money out of the 
war. He has not hesitated to 
strike, when he should have 
known that every hour of his 
idleness meant the death of his 
comrades, who are defending 
his home and his life on the 
field of battle. The soldier 
who fails to do his duty is 
justly shot. The workman, 


who too should be counted 
a soldier, does what he will, 
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and hitherto has escaped the 
penalty of his misdeeds. And 
justice will not be done until 
all those who of a suitable 
age are compelled to serve 
the country, and are pun- 
ished as traitors if they dis- 
obey the command of their 
appointed officers. 

That any objection would be 
raised in the country to the 
principle of conscription we do 
not believe. If Englishmen 
are told what is the duty ex- 
pected of them they will not 
shrink from obedience. It is 
not wholly their fault that 
they have not realised how 
heavy is the burden of the 
war. They have seen neither 
burnt villages nor devastated 
fields. They have not always 
been given the wise lead they 
have a right to demand. But 
whether the country raises an 
objection or not matters very 
little. The clear necessity of 
the case is too strong for hesi- 
tation. The soldiers fighting 
in Flanders are giving cheer- 
fully whatever they have to 
give—even life itself, and they 
cannot but cherish an uneasy 
sense that the men in the 
workshops are not rising to 
the height of the danger. The 
duty, then, of our strong and 


trusted coalition is plain. Now . 


that it has collected into a 
single Government the best of 
all parties, it must mobilise all 
the able-bodied men in the 
country, and compel them, 
under the laws of military dis- 
cipline, to fight the enemy 
either. in the field or in the 
factory. Thus only shall we 
take full advantage of our 
strength; thus only shall we 
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defeat the most desperate and 
least scrupulous enemy that 
ever was arrayed in arms 
against us. 

If any spur were needed to 
goad Government or people to 
activity, it may be found in 
the report recently published 
on the German outrages com- 
mitted in Belgium. The re- 
port is not the work of passion 
or partisanship, The members 
of the Committee which has 
drawn it up are not men 
easily swayed by fury or anger. 
They have preserved through- 
out a tone and demeanour of 
_ the strictest impartiality. 
They began their inquiry full 
of doubts. As the facts, al- 
ready published, had tran- 
scended the general experience 
of human brutality, it was not 
strange that they should have 
been incredulous. But the 
further they went, and the 
more evidence they examined, 
the more their scepticism was 
reduced. The Belgian wit- 
nesses were a8 passionless, ap- 
parently, as the members of 
the Committee itself. They 
showed no trace of vindictive- 
ness to the lawyers who took 
their depositions, and sup- 
pressed whatever of emotional 
excitement there may have 
been in their minds. This is 
not to be wondered at. It is 
the trivial emotion which 
makes the greatest noise. 
There comes a point in human 
suffering, at which those who 
feel it take refuge in silence, 
or in the sparing recital of a 
hateful truth. They who have 
supped full of horrors are not 
wont to embellish their night- 
mares, 
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So the Committee was as- 
tonished at the plainness of the 
record placed before them. 
“There might be some exaggera- 
tion in one witness,” it writes, 
“ possible delusion in another, 
inaccuracies in a third. When, 
however, we found that things 
which had at first seemed im- 
probable were testified to by 
many witnesses coming from 
different places, having had no 
communication with one an- 
other, and knowing nething of 
one another’s statements, the 
points on which they all agreed 
became more and more evidently 
true. And when this concur- 
rence of testimony, this conver- 
gence upon what are substan- 
tially the same broad facts, 
showed itself in hundreds of 
depositions, the truth of these 
broad facts stood out beyond 
question. The force of the evi- 
dence is cumulative. Its worth 
can be estimated only by perus- 
ing the testimony as a whole. 
If any further information had 
been needed, we found it in the 
diaries in which German officers 
and private soldiers have re- 
corded incidents just such as 
those to which the Belgian wit- 
nesses depose.” Out of their 
own mouths they are convicted ! 
And we may place absolute 
faith in the report of Lord 
Bryce’s Committee, with this 
exception, that it is careful to 
understate the atrocities which 
have been committed by the 
butehers of Germany. 

From the first moment that 
the Germans invaded Belgium, 
a country whose neutrality they 
had guaranteed in 1839, and 
reassured on July 31st, 1914, 
they gave themselves up to an 
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orgie of wickedness. Wher- 
ever they went they proved 
themselves drunkards, thieves, 
ravishers, and murderers. They 
defied thecodeof decent morality 
as they defied the code of inter- 
national law. They spared 
neither age nor sex; they spared 
neither little children nor old 
men. The peaceful tillers of 
the soil, non-combatants who 
had never raised a hand against 
them, were food for their powder 
no less than the brave soldiers 
who hindered their lawless ad- 
vance, Ii is impossible without 
reading the whole of the evi- 
dence to gain an adequate im- 
pression of German lust and 
German cruelty. Here are some 
typicalexamples. ‘On or about 
the 14th and 15th of August the 
village of Visé was completely 
destroyed. Officers directed the 
incendiaries who worked me- 
thodically with benzene. <An- 
tiques and china were removed 
from the houses before their de- 
struction by officers who guarded 
the plunder, revolver in hand. 
The house of a witness which 
contained valuables of this kind 
was protected for a time by a 
notice posted on the door by 
officers. This notice has been 
produced to the Committee. 
After the removal of the valu- 
ables this house also was burnt.” 
Thus it appears that the instinct 
of robbery controlled the lust 
of destruction. And was not 
the ineffable Herr von Bode 
present to estimate the worth 
of the German loot? 

After Visé there came the 
turn of Liége. ‘The Rue des 
Pitteurs and houses in the 
Place de l’Université and the 
Quai des Pécheurs were system- 
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atically fired with benzene, and 
many inhabitants were burned 
alive in their houses, their 
efforts to escape being pre- 
vented by rifle fire. Twenty 
people were shot, while trying 
to escape, before the eyes of 
one of the witnesses... . The 
fire burned on through the 
night, and the murders con- 
tinued on the following day, 
the 21st. Thirty-two civilians 
were killed on that day in the 
Place de l'Université alone, and 
a witness states that this was 
followed by the rape in open 
day of fifteen or twenty women 
on tables in the square itself.” 
It is a hideous comment upon 
the morals and manners of the 
nation which vaunts itself 
the keeper of the universal 
conscience, and which aspired 
at the outset of the war to 
impose its “civilisation” upon 
the world. 

So the awful record con- 
tinues. At Andenne 400 people 
lost their lives in a single mas- 
sacre; the Germans signalised 
their entry into Namur by fir- 
ing on a crowd of 150 unarmed, 
unresisting civilians, ten alone 
of whom escaped ; at Tamines, 
little girls and boys were killed 
for looking at the German sol- 
diers,—had they not looked at 
them, they would probably 
have been killed for the 
neglect; the town of Dinant 
was set on fire by hand-gren- 
ades, hundreds of unarmed 


civilians were slaughtered, and 
the Germans completed their 
work of destruction by laying 
hands upon a girl of seven, 
one of whose legs they broke 
and the other they injured with 
a bayonet. 


Doubtless the hero 
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who achieved this triumph was 
rewarded with the iron cross. 
Nor were the ruffians content to 
kill and burn. They practised 
wherever they went the shame- 
ful refinements of cruelty. At 
Herent the Germans shot a 
civilian and stabbed him with 
a bayonet. They then com- 
pelled a prisoner, who was 
witness of this gallant deed, 
to smell the blood upon the 
bayonet ! 

The victory over Louvain 
and its books and its Uni- 
versity is by this time the 
property of the whole world. 
There is no one in either hemi- 
sphere who does not know this 
access of blind rage. The 
Committee’s report adds some 
touches which should not be 
forgotten. ‘On the evening 
of the 25th firing could be 
heard in the direction of 
Herent, some three kilometres 
from Louvain. An alarm was 
sounded in the city. There 
was disorder and confusion, 
and at eight o’clock horses 
attached to baggage-waggons 
stampeded in the street and 
rifle fire commenced. This 
was in the Rue de la Station, 
and came from the German 
Police Guard (21 in number), 
who, seeing the troops arrive 
in disorder, thought it was 
the enemy. Then the corps 
of incendiaries got to work. 
They had broad belts with the 
words ‘Gott mit uns,’ and 
their equipment consisted of 
a hatchet, a syringe, a small 
shovel, and a revolver. Fires 
blazed up in the direction of 
the Law Courts, St Martin’s 
Barracks, and later in the 
Place de la Station. Mean- 
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while an incessant fusilade 
was kept up on the windows 
of the houses. In their efforts 
to escape the inhabitants 
climbed the walls.” Nothing 
is spared us of blasphemy or 
brutality in this recital. 


“Then the corps of incen- 
diaries got to work.” Could it 
be more simply expressed? 


The broad belts of the mis- 
creants bore the words “Gott 
mit uns.” So they carried 
on their task of murder with 
a blasphemous invocation 
stamped upon them! Doubt- 
less the Germans thought 
that not a bad performance 
for one evening. They did 
yet better on the 26th. That 
day saw such massacre, fire, 
and destruction as had not 
been seen for centuries. The 
University, with its library, 
the Church of St Peter, and 
unnumbered houses were 
burned to the ground. Some 
citizens were shot, others were 
sent off with the troops. On 
all sides soldiers were heard 
shouting, “Man hat geschos- 
sen,” a sound more grimly 
ominous than the tocsin of St 
Bartholomew’s Eve. So the 
work of sacking and murder 
went on, and even when it was 
finished, when little was left to 
kill or burn, the Germans had 
not finished with the people of 
Louvain. As if impressed for 
a moment by the enormity of 
their crime, they began to 
manufacture false evidence. 
They packed filthy cattle - 
trucks full of captured citizens, 
crammed a hundred in each 
truck, and labelled the trucks, 
“Civilians who shot at the 
soldiers at Louvain.” Several 
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witnesses have described the 
horrible tortures suffered by 
the victims of German cruelty 
on the journey to Cologne, For 
two days and a half they were 
without food. Then they re- 
ceived a loaf of bread among 
ten persons and some water. 
The journey lasted eight days, 
and on the road two of the men 
went mad. After parading the 
starved, ill-treated Belgians be- 
fore the sight-seers of Cologne, 
they sent them back again to 
their own country, a miserable 
sacrifice to the Germans’ in- 
famous system of terror. 

This persistent policy of loot- 
ing and murder, if it impresses 
our imagination most deeply, 
is not the only breach of the 
laws of war committed by the 
Belgians in Germany. It is 
established by the report that 
the German Army in Belgium 
used women and children and 
non-combatant men as a screen 
to its advance, that they killed 
prisoners and wounded soldiers, 
that they fired on the Red 
Cross, on ambulances, and on 
stretcher - bearers, that they 
made an improper use of the 
White Flag. In brief, there is 
nothing in our international 
code that they did not outrage. 
They have made war without 
any sense of fairness or honour, 
and thus have proclaimed 
themselves in act to be 
the enemies of the human 
race. Yet flagrant as their 
contempt of all reasonable 
conventions has been, still 


more horrible is the malignant 
cruelty they have displayed. 
They have mutilated women, 
they have cut off the hands of 
children, they have bound and 
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tortured harmless men. Many 
of their crimes may be attri- 
buted only to sexual perversion, 
and it is plain that Germany, 
which affects to be the most 
highly educated country in 
Europe, has learned all the 
lessons that Sadism has to 
teach. Their own defence is 
manifestly absurd, and indeed 
has not been pressed. They 
destroyed the towns and vil- 
lages of Belgium, they pretend, 
because their soldiers were 
fired upon by non-combatants. 
That their soldiers were fired on 
no proof has ever been adduced, 
and it is exceedingly unlikely, 
since we know well that the 
Belgians made every effort 
possible, by proclamation and 
otherwise, to warn civilians 
to take no part in the hostili- 
ties. The only reasonable ex- 
planation is that the Germans 
hoped by a system of brutality 
to strike terror in the people 
of Belgium and to break the 
power of their defence. Their 
failure to frighten their enemies 
shows that though in the 
scholastic sense they may be 
students of psychology, they 
have learned nothing whatever 
of human character. But hav- 
ing set out to dishearten all 
those whom they encountered 
by the way, they declare that 
necessity justifies the last 
enormity. “The spirit of 
war,” says the report of Lord 
Bryce’s Committee, “is deified. 
Obedience to the State and its 
War Lord leaves no room for 
any other duty or feeling. 
Cruelty becomes legitimate 
when it promises victory. Pro- 
claimed by the heads of the 
army, this doctrine would seem 
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to have permeated the officers 
and affected even the private 
soldiers, leading them to justify 
the killing of non-combatants 
as an act of war, and so accus- 
toming them to slaughter that 
even women and children be- 
come at last the victims,” 
The explanation does but 
add to the disgrace which is 
piled up upon the back of 
Germany. She has mocked 
life and death. She has in- 
sulted war. She has shown 
herself before the world 
without faith and without 
mercy. To match her crimes 
you must go back to Tilly and 
the siege of Magdeburg or to 
Tamerlane himself. She finds 
no counterpart in modern 
history. When they discover 
the truth, even the Turks will 
shrink from her in_ horror. 
And let it be remarked that 
the devil’s work done in Bel- 
gium was not the work of a 
caste or clique. It was the 
work of a nation in arms. 
No doubt it was systematised 
by the general staff. No doubt 
brutality was inculcated as a 
part of military discipline. 


But it is part of a discipline | 


that has been universally 
accepted in Germany as a 
proof of national grandeur, 
and there is none, high or low, 
who has taken his share of 
the war who can evade the 
responsibility of murder and 
rapine. 

As she has probably dis- 
covered by this time, it is at 
herself, not at Belgium, that 
Germany has_ struck the 
heaviest blow. While Belgium 
and her gallant king have 
touched the zenith of glory, 
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Germany has sunk to the 
very depth of infamy. She 
is thrust beyond the pale of 
civilisation. She has become 
a pariah among the peoples. 
When the war is over, and 
it will not last for ever, all 
the other nations will refuse 
to renew the ties of friendship 
and intellect and commerce 
with the State that has 
trampled the laws of war and 
peace under foot, and has 
murdered, in glad obedience 
to command, the women and 
children of a country whose 
neutrality it was bound .to 
respect. That the truth about 
Belgium has been set forth by 
a Committee of distinguished 
Englishmen is a matter of 
complete satisfaction. We 
know with double clarity what 
the use of asphyxiating gas, 
the poisoning of wells, the 
sinking of passenger ships has 
taught us, that we are opposed 
to a dishonourable and un- 
scrupulous foe, whose defeat is 
a necessity, unless the whole 
world is to sink back into the 
barbarism of the darkest age. 
Above all, we hope that the 
gentlemanly prigs, who are 
preaching in our midst the 
mischievous doctrine of pro- 
Germanism, will read the 
report and henceforth keep 
silence. That they should use 
the means they do of calling 
attention to themselves we are 
not surprised. Some there are 
who find a comfortable sense 
of “superiority ” in pretending 
that their own country is 
always in the wrong, whose 
love of Germany is so deep and 
wide that, while they have no 
word of blame for her warlike 
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preparations, they condemn all 
those who defended themselves 
against her onslaught, because 
if nobody had taken up her 
challenge there might have 
been peace. Even now the 
peacemakers clamour that 
Germany shall not be humili- 
ated, and it is not likely that 
the report of Lord Bryce’s 
Committee will have jany 
greater influence with them 
than the sinking of the 
Inusitania. Their minds are 
swayed, not by a sense of 
justice nor by the love of truth, 
but by a superstition; and 
though it is well that even 
they should be told what their 
friends achieved in Belgium, 
we have little hope of their 
reformation. They will still 
go on signing sentimental 
petitions, and sighing for the 
hour when they may return, 
smiling and bland, to their 
spiritual home. As for the 
Germans themselves, we need 
not be surprised that they 
have in them the seeds of 
Sadic cruelty. They have been 
educated out of human shape. 
They have sat at the feet of 
State-fed professors and have 
mistaken their noisy rhetoric 
for learning. They have 
amassed facts and not under- 
stood their import. They 
have crammed themselves full, 
as a Strassburg goose, with 
gobbets of erudition, and they 
have forgotten in the profes- 
sional din the words of the 
wise man: “Knowledge with- 
out conscience is the ruin of 
the soul.” 


It is of a good omen that the 
18th of the month which now 
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opens is the centenary of 
Waterloo. The situation in1815 
is not unlike the situation of 
to-day. We were then, as now, 
part of a coalition, whose end 
and aim were to save Europe 
from the domination of one 
man. But if the game is the 
same, if the old players still hold 
a hand, they are differently 
combined. The present struggle, 
moreover, though it cannot last 
so long as that which termi- 
nated at Waterloo, is intense 
with an intensity of which 
Napoleon, the greatest captain 
of modern times, never dreamed. 
As we compare the two 
struggles we are perforce con- 
scious above all of their dif- 
ferences, While we are far 
enough away from the past to 
look at it through a haze of 
glory and romance, we are 80 
close to the present that we 
are absorbed by a vision of 
horror and ferocity. We know 
that the heroism now displayed 
in Flanders is greater even 
than the heroism of Waterloo. 
Brave men, more harshly tried 
than their forefathers were, are 
facing the trial with all the 
old nonchalance, with all the 
old indomitable courage. They 
have not forgotten in a century 
of prosperity how to die for 
their country, and there cheer- 
fully fall in a day as many as 
a hundred years ago fell in a 
campaign. But as we have 
said, the omens are good, In 
1815 we did more than our 
share in saving Europe from the 
oppressor, and we have a sure 
hope and faith that we shall 
do our part also in crushing 
this new tyrant, who, without 
Napoleon’s genius and without 
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Napoleon’s excuse, would put 
England under his ruthless and 
foreign heel, 

There is no more gallant 
episode in modern history than 
that which is known by the 
name of the Hundred Days. 
When Napoleon was sent to 
reign in Elba it seemed that 
the peace of Europe was as- 
sured. The statesmen, who 
thought they might resume 
their old habit of intrigue, for- 
got for the moment the spirit 
and resource of the Corsican. 
Napoleon had been in exile less 
than a year when he landed on 
the coast not far from Cannes, 
and saw once more the land of 
France. It was a France 
which he had not known for 
many years, a France curious 
only about new Constitutions ; 
and it provoked Napoleon to an 
utterance which the German 
Emperor, whodelights to imitate 
the faults of a great man, has 
echoed more than once. “ You 
are pushing me in a way that 
is not mine,” said he. “You 
are weakening and chaining 
me. France looks for me and 
does not find me. Public 
opinion was excellent; now it 
is execrable. France is asking 
what has come to the Emperor's 
arm, this arm which she needs 
to master Europe. Why speak 
to me of goodness, abstract 
justice, and of natural laws? 
The first law is necessity ; the 
first justice is the public 
safety.” Do we not know 
now whence Herr von Beth- 
mann - Hollweg pilfered his 
famous speech ? 
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But when Napoleon was in 
the field he recovered his as- 
eendancy at once. At Grenoble 
he conquered at a word the 
5th Regiment of the Line. 
It was the critical moment 
of the revolution. The Im- 
perial Advanced Guard struck 
into the Royalist Advanced 
Guard at a small village some 
fifteen miles from Grenoble. 
“Napoleon,” writes Captain 
Becke! in his admirable pane- 
gyric, “as ever, rose to the 
occasion, and dominated the 
whole scene. For the men’s 
muskets were actually levelled 
to open fire on the invader, 
when Napoleon, alone and on 
foot, advancing to within pistol 
range, addressed the soldiers 
in words that rang in their 
ears: ‘Soldiers of the 5th of 
the Line, do you remember 
me?’ There was a volley of 
assent, and then the clear 
strong voice continued: ‘If 
there is in your ranks a single 
soldier who would kill his 
Emperor, let him fire. Here 
am I!’” His success in 
diplomacy was not so great 
as his success in winning the 
army over to his side. He 


knew that the best hope of 


vietory lay in breaking up the 
coalition formed against him. 
He thought, vainly, that the 
interest of Marie Louise might 
avail to detach Austria. He 
was convinced, as many have 
been convinced since, that the 
sentimentalists of England 
would insist upon peace at 
any price. Austria and Eng- 
land threw their whole weight 
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into the scale against Napoleon, 
but even with so formidable an 
array of enemies, all would not 
have been lost had Napoleon 
risen to the height of his 
former achievements. The his- 
tory of his last fateful cam- 
paign has been written by many 
hands, by none better than by 
Captain Becke. It is our fault 
if we do not know what 
Napoleon did and said every 
hour of the eventful weeks. 
Controversy still rages acutely 
about the merits and demerits 
of his generalship. A hundred 
critics have speculated what 
would have happened had he 
acted otherwise than he did, 
had Ney and Grouchy served 
him more wisely. His symp- 
toms are still examined by 
doctors, as though he were here 
to answer to their treatment. 
On the one hand, his partisans 
plead illness in excuse of his 
failure ; the others declare that 
he was never better in his 
life than on the field of Water- 
loo. But victory is relent- 
less, and makes no allowance, 
There is a vast difference be- 
tween warand thewar-game. In 
the supreme crisis of a soldier’s 
fate it does not matter what 
he should have done; it mat- 
ters only what he did. And 
Napoleon, despite his genius, 
despite his courage, despite his 
dominion over his troops, was 
beaten at Waterloo, and how- 
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ever much we may regret the 
death of romance, we can only 
take satisfaction in the thought 
that Europe was at last saved 
from the domination of a 
tyrant, and that peaee was 
assured after twenty years of 
bloody war. 

To-day, as we have said, 
another and a worse tyrant 
threatens Europe, If the Ger- 
man Emperor were victorious, 
we should suecumb not to the 
glamour of genius, but to the 
ugly supremacy of organised 
cruelty. It is the Kaiser's 
whim to believe himself Nap- 
oleon reincarnate. He does 
his best to mimic the great 
man’s style, to travesty the 
great man’s gestures. He has 
read, no doubt, that Napoleon 
ill-treated his British prisoners, 
and he does the same. He has 
learned from the model whom 
he cannot approach, the cant 
of necessity. In limping after 
his hero he has turned his 
back upon the past of Prussia. 
Bliicher fought at Wellington’s 
side for freedom. The Kaiser 
fights to enslave the world. 
And so it is that we accept 
the centenary of Waterloo as a 
good omen. If we won then, 
we are ten times assured that 
we shall win now. For then 
we faced Napoleon, the rival 
of Alexander and Cesar. The 
worst bogey that confronts us 
to-day is a pinchbeck Caligula. 
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